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THE LIFE 


OF 

ALEXANDER POPE, 

BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, L.L.D. 


AitXANdfr Pope was bom in London, May 
22, of parents whose rank or station was 

never ascertained : we are informed that they were 
of * gentle blood ;* that his father was of a family 
of which the earl of Downe was th% head, anil 
that his mother was the daughter of William 
Turner, Esquire, of York, who had likewise thjpe 
sons, one of whom had the honor of being killed, 
and the other of dying, in the service of Charles 
the Fin»t ; the third was made a general officer in 
Spain, from whom the sister inherited what se- 
questrations and forfeitures bad left in the family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope : who is 
more willing, as I have heard observed, to shew 
what his father was not, than what he wras. It is 
allowed that lit grew rich by trade; but whether 
in a shop or on the Exchange V'as never disco- 
vered, till Mr. Tyers tpld, on the authority of 
Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen-draper in thft 
Strand. Roth parents w T ere papists. 

Pope was from ht6 birth of a constitution teniftr 
and delicate ; but is said to have shewn remark** 

POPS* VOL. !. A 
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blc gentleness and sweetness of disposition. The 
weakness of his body continued through his life*; 
but the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with 
his childhood. His voice, when be was young, 
was so pleasing, that he was called in fondness, 
* the little Nightingale.’ 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught 
to read by an aunt ; and when he was seven or 
eight years old, became a lover of books. He 
first learned to wiite by imitating printed books; a 
species of penmanship in which he retained great 
excellence through his whole life, though his or- 
dinary hand was not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire under Taverner, a Romish priest, wh«, 
bv a method very rarely practised, taught him the 
Gicck and Latin rudiments together. He was 
now first regularly initiated in poetry by the pe- 
rusal of Qgilby's Homer , and Sandy s' s Ovid, 
Cgilby’s assistance he never repaid with any praise ; 
but of Saudys he declared, in his notes to the 
Iliad, that English poetry owed much of its beauty 
fo his translations. Sandys very rarely attempted 
original composition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom hif 
proficiency was considerable, he was rcmo\ed to a 

* This weakness was so great that he ronsuntly word stait, 
is I have be, n assured by a watmiun at 1 wirkenhain, who, in 
lifting hun lino his boat,' had often fell them. His method of 
Along the air on the w at t, was u> have a sedan chair in the 
boat, in which he sat w tih the glasses down. U. 
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school at Twyford near Winchester, and again to 
another school about Hyde-park Corner; from 
'which he used sometimes to stroll to the play- 
house, and was so delighted with theatrical exhi* 
bitions, that he formed a kind of play from 
Ogilby's Iliad , with some verses of his own inter- 
mixed, whiph he persuaded his school-fellows to 
act, with the addition of his mastei’s gardener, who 
personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools, he used to represent 
himself, as having lost part of what Taverner had 
taught him ; and on his master, at Twyford, he 
had already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. 
Yet, under those masters, he translated more than 
a fourth part of the Metamorphoses . If he kept 
the same propoition in his other exeicises, it caff- 
not be thought that his loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that 4 he 
4 lisp’d in numbers;* and used to say, that he 
could not remember the time when he began to 
make verses. In the style of fiction it might have 
been said of him as of Pindar, that, when he lay 
in his cradle, 4 the bees swarmed about his mouth/ 

About the time of the Revolution, his father, 
who was undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden 
blast of popish prosperity, quitted his trade, and 
retired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, with about 
twenty thousand pounds ; for which, being con- 
scientiously detei mined not to entrust it to the 
government, be found no better use, than that of 
a 2 
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locking it up in a chest, and tikin^ from it what 
his expftyces required , and Ins life was long 
enough to consume a great part of ir, before his 
son came to the inheritance. 

lo Bmficld, Tope was called bv his f ther, 
when he was about twchc yeirs old, nd thue 
he had for a few months the ass sm ite of one 
Deane, another priest, of whom he gained only 
to construe a little of Tull) s Offices How Mr. 
Deane could spend, with a bov who had translated 
so much of Ovid, some months, o\er a email part 
oJTullfs Offices, it is now vain to inquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so 
conspicuously improved, a minute account must 
be naturally desired , but curiosity must be dbn- 
tented with confused, imperfect, and sometimes 
improbable intelligence. Pope, finding little ad- 
vantage from external help, resolved thencefor- 
ward to direct himself, and at twelve formed A 
plan of study which he completed with little other 
incitement than the desire of excellence. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a 
poet, with which his father accidentally concurred, 
by proposing subjects, and obliging him to correct 
his performances by many revisalsj a*t$r which 
the old gentleman, when he was satisfied]! would 
say, * these are good rhymes * 

In his pciusal of the English poets he soon dis- 
tinguished the versification of Drydcn, which he 
considered as the model to be studied, and w is 
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impressed syith such veneration for his instructor, 
that he persuaded some friends to take ftm to the 
coffee-house which Dryden frequented, and pleased 
himself with having seen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, some days before 
Pope was twelve, so early must he therefore have 
felt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 
Who does not wish that Dryden could have known 
the value of the homage that was paid him, and 
foreseen the greatness of his young admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his Ode on 
Solitude , written before he was twelve, in which 
there is nothing more than other forward boys have 
attained, and which is not equal to Cowley's per- 
formances at the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent ii^ reading and 
writing. As he read the Classics, he amused 
himself with translating them ; and at fourteen 
made a version of the first book of the Thtbai$ % 
which, with some revision, he afterwards pub^ 
lished. He must have been at this time, if he 
had no help, a considerable proficient in the Latin 
tongue. 

By Dryden’s Fables, which had then been not 
long published, and were much in the hands of 
poetical readers, he was tempted to try his own 
skill in giving Chaucer a more fashionable appear- 
ance, and put January and May, and the Prologue 
of the Wtfe of Batk y into modem English. He 
translated likewise the Epistle of Sappho to Pham 
a 3 
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from Ovid, to complete the version which van 
before ^perfect; and wiote some oiher small 
pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and 
pressed, to have written at fourteen his po*. m 
upon Sitcner, after Rochester’s Nothing. He h\d. 
now formed' his versification, and the smoothness 
of his numbers surpassed his original : but this is 
a small part of his praise; he discovers such ac- 
quaintance both with human and public affairs, as 
is not easily conceived to have been attainable by 
a boy of fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he was desirous of opening to him- 
self new sources of knowledge, by making himself 
acquainted with modern languages; and ic moved 
for a time to London, that he might study Freni h 
and Italian, which, as he desired nothing mote 
than to read them, Were byJldiligent application 
soon dispatched. Of Italian learning, he does not 
appear to have ever made much use in his subse- 
quent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted 
himself with his own poetry. He tried all styles, 
and many subject#. ’ He wrote a comedy, a tra- 
gedy, an epic poem, with panegyrics on all ibe 
princes of Europe ; and, as he confesses, ‘ thought 

himself the greatest genius that ever was.' Self- 
confidence is the first requisite to great undertak- 
ings. He, indeed* who form# his opinion of him- 
*clf in solitude, without knowing the powers of 
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oiK r men, is \ery liable to erior* but it was the 
fie 1 it\ ->f b )pe to i att himself at his real \alue. 

Mi st of his pucnle productions were, bv hw 
rratunr j id n mmt, afterwards dtstioycd, Alcan - 
dcr, the epic pteni, was burnt by the peisuasion 
of Ancrhury. The tragedy was founded on the 
legt d of St Genevieve, Of the comedy there 
is no at count. * 

( mrermng his studies it is related, that he 
translated lully on Old Agr , and that, besides 
his hoi ks of poetry and criticism, he read 7m- 
pU. i Is\au and I ockc on Human Undnstardtqg. 
His reading, though his favonte authors are not 
known, appears to have been sufficiently extensive 
and mul ufinous * for his carls puces shew, wyji 
snfhcient evidenci, his knowledge of hooks. 

lie that is pleased With himself, easily imagines 
that h shall please others. Sir William Trum- 
bal, who had been ambassador at Constantinople, 
ond secicnry of state, when he retired fiom busi- 
ness, fixed bis residence in the neighborhood a>f 
Binficld Pope, not yet sixteen, was introduced 
to the statesman of sixty, and so distinguished 
hnnself, that their interviews ended m friendship 
and correspondence. Pope was, through bis 
whole life, ambitious of splendid acquaintance, 
and he stems to have wanted neither diligence nor 
success in attracting the notice of the great , for 
from bis first entrance into the world, and his en- 
trance was very early, be was, admitted 'to £m» 
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ifcity with those, whose rank or station mad* 
them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen, the life of Pope as 
an author, may be properly computed. He now 
wrote his Pastorals, which were shewn to the 
Poets and Critics of that time : as they well de- . 
served, they were read with admiration, and many 
praises were bestowed upon them and upon the 
Preface, which is both elegant and learned in a 
high degree : they were, however, not published 
till five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished 
among the English poets by the early exertion of 
their powers; but the works of Cowley alone 
were published in his childhood ; and, therefore, 
of him only can it be certain, that his ptierile 
performances received no improvement from his 
maturer studies 

At this time began his acquaintance with Wy- 
cherley, a man who seems to have among his 
contemporaries his full share of reputation, to 
lume been esteemed without virtue, and caressed 
without good*humor. Pope was pvoud of this 
notice; Wycherley wrote verses in his praise, 
which he was charged by Deonis with writing to 
himself, and they agreed for a while to flatter one 
another. It is pleasant to remark* how soon Pope 
learned the cant of an author, and began to treat 
critics with contempt, though he had yet suflfefced 
nothing, from them, 
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BNyregulated his studies. Walsh advised him 
tMpADBCtncss, which, as he told him, the English 
fppjjtfed hitherto heglected, and which therefore 
wSltieft to him as a basis of fame ; and being de- 
lighted with rural poems* recommended him to 
write a pastoral comedy, Jjjke fJmi&Wjbich are read 
so eagerly in Italy; a design JjjjHfePap^ probably 
did not approve, as he (fid Jtt|PPKv{ It. 

Pope had now declan|^Jbtm4«^ a poet; and 
thinking himself entitled to pOetkd conversation, 
began at seventeen to frequent Wilh's, a coffee- 
house on the north side of Russel-street, in Co- 


vent-garden, where the wits of that time used to 
assemble, and where Dryden had, when he lived, 


been accustomed to preside. 

During thi3 pericftl of his life he was indefati- 
gably diligent, and insatiably curious ; wanting 
health for violent, and money for expensive plea- 
sures ; and having excited in himself very strong 
desires of intellectual eminence, he spent much of 
his time over his books ; but he read only to store 
his mind with 4acts and images, seizing all that 
his ^authors presented with undistii\guishing vora- 
city, and with an appetite for knowledge too eager 
to be nice. In a mind like his, however, all the 


faculties were at once involuntarily improving. 
Judgment is forced upon us by experience. He 
that reads many books must compart opinion 
or one style with another; and, when Ife compares, 
must necessarily distinguish, reject, and prefer. 
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But the account given by himself of his studies 
was, that fibm fourteen to twenty he read only 
for amusement, from twenty to twenty-seven for 
improvement and instruction ; that in the first part 
of his time he desired only to know, and in the 
second he endeavored to judge. 

The Pastorals, which had been for some time 
handed about among poets and critics, were at last 
printed (1709) in Tonson's Miscellany, in a vo- 
lume which began with the Pastorals of Philips, 
and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the Essay on Criti- 
cism ; a work which displays such extent of com- 
prehension, such nicety of distinction, such ac- 
quaintance with mankind, and such knowledge 
both of ancient and modern learning, as are n<ff 
often attained by the maturest age and longest ex- 
perience, It was published about two years after- 
wards ; and, being praised by Addison in the Spec- 
tator with sufficient liberality, met with so much 
favor, as enraged Dennis, ‘ who/ he says, 4 found 
4 himself attacked, without any manner of prove* 
/ cation on his side; and attacked in his person, 
1 instead of his writings, by one who was wholly 
' a stranger to him, at a time, when all the world 
4 knew he was persecuted by fortune; and not 
4 only saw that this was attempted in a clandestine 
4 manner, with the utmost falsehood and calumny, 
4 but found chat all this was donp by a little affect* 
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t » d hypocrite, who had nothing in his mcuth at 
the same time but truth, candor, friendship, good- 
*4uttmfe f humanity, and magnanimity. 1 
. How the attack was clandestine is not easily per- 
ceived, nor how his person is depreciated ; but be- 
seems to have known something of Pope’s charac- 
ter, in whom may be discovered an appetite to 
talk too frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected 
to dictate. He supposes himself to be asked tuo 
questions ; whether the Essay will succeed, and 
who or what is the author ? 

Its success he admits to be secured by the false 
opinions then prevalent ; the author he concludes 
to he 1 young and raw.* 

4 First, because he discovers a sufficiency be- 
4 yond his last ability, and hath rashly undertaken a 

* task infinitely beyond his force. Secondly, w hile 
4 this little author struts, and affects the dictatp- 
‘ nan air, he plainly shews, that at the same tirtfle 
1 Jie is under the rod; and, while he pretends to 

* give law to others, is a pedantic slave to autho- 
1 rity and opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like school* 
4 boys, borrowed both from living and dead. 

* Fourthly, he knows not his own mind, and fre- 
4 quentiy contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is al- 
1 snost perpetually in the wrong. 1 

All these positions he attempts to^ove by 
quotations and remarks ; but his desire !o do mis- 
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chief is greater than his power. He has, however, 
justly criticised some passages in these lines : 

There are whom Heaven has bless* d with store of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it; 

For wit and judgment ever are at strife — 

It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that 
hat is wanted, though called wit, is tiuly judg- 
ment. So fai Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but 
not content Vvith argument, he will have a little 
mirth, and triumphs over the first couplet in terms 
too elegant to be foi gotten. 1 By the way, what 

* rare numbers are litre ! Would not one swear 

* that this joungstcr had espoused some antiquated 

* Mu«e, who had sued out a divorce on account of 
k impotence from $( me superannuated sinne*y 
4 and, having been p — xed by her former spouse, 

4 has got the gout in her decrepit age, which makes 
4 her hobble so damnably.’ 1 his was the man who 
would reform a nation sinking into baibarity. 

In another plate, Pope himself allowed that, 
Dennis had detected one of those blunders which 
are called 4 bulls ’ The first edition had this 
line : 

What is this wit-* 

Where wanted, scorn'd; and envied where acquir'd? 

* How,’ says the critic, 4 can wit be scorn’d where 
1 it k not? la not this a figure frequently cm- 
4 ployed «£n Hibernian land ? The person that 
4 warns t^is Wk may indeed be scorned* but the 

VOfc* f. 
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• scorn shews the honor which the contemner has 
4 for wit.’ Of this remark Pope made the proper 
use, by correcting the passage. 

1 have preserved, I think, all that is reasona- 
ble in Dennis’s criticism ; it remains that justice 
be done to his delicacy. * For his acquaintance 
4 (say Dennis) he names Mr. Walsh, who had by 
4 no means the qualification which this author rec- 
4 kons absolutely necessary to a critic; it being very 
4 certain that he was, like this Essayer, a very in- 
4 different poet; he loved to be well dressed; and 
4 1 remember a little young gentleman whom 
4 Mr. Walsh used to take into his company, as a 
4 double foil to his person and capacity. — Inquire 
4 between Sunninghill and Oakingham for a young, 

• short, squab gentleman, the very bow of the 
1 God of Love, and tell me whether he be a 

• proper author to make personal reflections ? — 

• He may extol the ancients, but he has reason to 
4 thank the gods that he was born a modern ; for 
„ 4 had he been bom of Grecian parents, and his 
4 father consequently had by law had the absolute 
4 disposal of him, his life had been no longer 
4 than that of one of his poems, the life of half 
1 a day. — Let the person of a gentleman of his 
4 parts be never so contemptible, his inward man 
4 is ten times more ridiculous ; it being impossible 
1 that his outward form, though it be that of 
4 downright monkey, should differ so much from 
4 human shape, as his unthinking immaterial part 
4 does from human understanding.’ Thus began 
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the hostility between Pope and Dennis, which, 
though it wst* suspended for a short time, never 
was appeased. Pope seems, at first, to have at* 
tacked him wantonly ; but though he always pro* 
fessed to despise him, he discovers, by mentioning 
him very often, that he felt his force or his ve- 
nom. 

Of this Essay Pope declared, that he did not 
expect the sale to be quick, because * not one 
4 gentleman in sixty, even of liberal education, 

4 could understand it. The gentlemen, and the 
education of that time, seem to have been of a 
lower character ihan they are of this. He men- 
tioned a thousand copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer ; the zealous 
papists thought the monks treated with too muclt 
contempt, and Erasmus tod studiously praised ; but 
to these objections he had not much regard. 

The Essay has been translated into French,— 
by Hamilton, author of the Comte de Grammont % 
whose version was never printed ; by Robotham, 
secretary to the King for Hanover ; and by Re&nel ; 
and commented* by Dr. Warburton, who has dis- 
covered in it such order and connexion as was not 
perceived by Addison, nor, as is said, intended by 
the author. 

Almost every poem, consisting of precepts, is so 
far arbitrary and immethodical, that many of the 
paragraph! may change places with no apparent 

* Rather conmtnUd on. 

a a 
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^fbnv<*mcnce ; for of two or more positions, de- 
pending upon some rexribte and general principle, 
there is seldom any cogent reason, why one should 
precede the other. But for the order in which 
they stand, whatever it be, a little ingenuity may 
easily give a reason. 1 It is possible,’ says Hooker, 
4 that, by long circumduction, from any one truth 
* all truth may be inferred.* Of all homogene- 
ous truths, at least of all truths respecting the same 
general end, in whatever series they may be pro- 
duced, a concatenation, by intermediate ideas, 
may be formed, such as, when it is once shewn, 
shall appear natural ; but if fhis drtter be reversed, 
another mode of connexion, equally specious, may 
be found or made. Aiistotle is praised, for nam- 
ing Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that, 
without which, no other viitue can steadily be 
practised; but he might, with equal propriety, 
have placed Prudence and Justice before it, since 
without Prudence Fortitude is mad ; without Jus- 
tice, it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series 
is sufficiently regular, that avoids obscurity ; and 
where there is no obscurity, it will not be difficult 
to discover method. 

In the Spectator was published the Mes§iak % 
whit h he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, 
and corrected in compliance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his Letters, that 
the verses on the Unfortunate Lady were written 
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about the, time when his Essay was published. 
The Lady’s name, and adventures, I have sought 
with fruitless inquiry t. 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned 
from Mr. Ruffhcad, who writes with the confi- 
dence of one who could trust his information* 
She was a woman of eminent rank, and large for- 
tune, the ward of an uncle, who, having given her 
a proper education, expected like other guardians 
that she should make at least an equal match ] 
and such he proposed to her, but found it rejected 
in favor of a young genslaman of inferior condi- 
tion. 

Having discovered the correspondence between 
the two lovers, and finding the young lady deta^ 
mined to abide by her own choice, he supposed, 
that separation might do, what can rarely be done 
by arguments, and sent her into a foreign country, 
where she was obliged to converse only with those, 
from whom her uncle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her guardian, 
who directed her to be watched with still greater 
vigilance, till of this restraint she grew so impa- 
tient, that she bribed a woman-servant to procure 
her a sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention 
to raise the Lady’s character, it does not appear 


+ See Qent Mag. rot. LI. p. 314. N. 

is 3 



fbrf fbts 'tad any claim to praise, nor much to 
Compassion. She stems to have been impatient. 
Violent, md ungovernable Her uncle’s power 
’^jpuld 1 ot luvt lasted long, the hour of liberty 
and choice would ha\e come m time. But her de- 
sitfps were too hot for dela\, and she liked self- 
mtirtu r better thin suspense. 

Is. ii it disto\trid that the uncle, whoever he 
was, is witn much justice delivered to posterity 
as * a false Guiuiin,’ he seems to ha\e done 
only that, for whuh a guardnn is appointed he 
endt- iv * to o icct Ins i iccc, till she should be 
able to diKit herself Potti) has not often been 
worse employed than in dignifying the amorous 
fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, fie wrote the Rape of the Lock , 
the most airy, tin. most ingenious, and the most 
dehghtful of all his compositions, occasioned by 
a frolic of gallantry, rather too familiar, m which 
Lord Pcne cur off a lock of Mrs Arabella Fer- 
mor’s hair This, whether srealth or violence, 
Was so much resented, that the commerce of the 
two families, before very friendly, was interrupted. 
Mr. Caryl, a gentleman who, being secretary to 
King James’s Queen, had followed his Mistress 
into France, and who being the author of Sir So * 
imon Stngle , a comedy, and some translations, 
was entitled to the notice of a Wit, solicited Pope 
to endeavor a reconciliation by a ludicrUks poem, 
which might bring both the parties td a better 
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temper. ,In compliance with Caryl’s request, 
though his name was for a long time maiked only 
by the first and last letter, C— 1, a poem of two 
cantos was written (1711), as is said, in a fort- 
night, and sent to the offended Lady, who liked it 
well enough to shew it : and, with the usual pro- 
fess of literary transactions, the author, dreading a 
surreptitious edition, was forced to publish it. 

7"hr eVent is sa^d to have been such as was de- 
sired ; the pacification and diversion of all to whom 
it related, except Sir George Brown, who com- 
plained with some bitterness that, in the charac- 
ter of Sir Plume, he was made to talk nonsense. 
Whether all this be true I have some doubt; for 
at Pans, a few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fcrnqgf, 
who presided in an English Convent, mentioned 
Pope’s work whh very little gratnude, rather as an 
insult than an honor; and she may be supposed to 
have inherited the opinion of her family. 

At its first appeal ance, it was termed by Addi- 
son ‘ merum sal.* Tope, however, saw that it 
was capable of improvement ; and, having lucklily 
contrived to borrow his machinery from the Rosi- 
crucians, imparted the scheme with which 
head was teeming to Addison, who told him that 
his work, as it stood, was 1 a delicious little thing,* 
and gave him no encouragement to retouch* iu 

This has Keen too hastily considered as an in- 
stanceftflf Addison’s jealousy ; for as he $tmhl not 
guess the conduct of the new design, or the powi- 
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bjlHios of pleasure comprised in a fiction of which 
there find been no examples, he might very reason* 
aWy and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce 
in • fiis own prosperity, and forbear an attempt 
which he considered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison's council vi(||Dliappi]y rejected. Pope 
foresaw the future efflorescence of imagery then 
budding m his mind, and resolved to spare no art, 
or industry of cultivation. The soft luxuriance of 
his fancy was already shooting, and all the gay 
varieties of diction were ready at his hand to color 
an$ embellish it. 

!&ifl attempt was justified by its success. The 
Rape of the Lock stands forward, in the classes 
of literature, as the most exquisite example of ludi- 
crous poetry. Berkeley congratulated him upon 
the display of powers more truly poetical than hr 
had shewn befoie ; uith elegance of description and 
justness of precepts, he had now exhibited boundless 
fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the 
machinery with the action, as his most successful exer- 
tion of poetical art. He indeed could never after- 
wards produce any thing of such unexampled ex* 
ceUencC. Those performances, which strike with 
weaker* ate combinations ,of skilful genius with 
casualty ; and it is not likely that any 
felicity , like the discovery of a new race of preter- 
&e*0ta4 ffcttKs* should happen twice to the same 
man* 
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Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed 
to enjoy tlie praise for a long time without disturb- 
ance Mmv years afterwards, Dennis published 
some remarks upon it, with very little force, and 
with no effect , for the opinion of the public was 
llrtady utltd, and it HMD longer at the mercy 
or criticism 

About this tine he published the Temple of 
Fame, wl uh as ht tells Steele in their correspond* 
entf lr had vrittn two years before, that is, 
when he was oil) twenty-two years old, an early 
time of life ior so much learning and so much ob* 
snvation that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some 
remarks, of which the most reasonable i», that 
some of the lines repicscnt Motion as exhibited 
Sculpture. 

Of the Lpistle from Eloisa to Abelard, I do not 
know the date. His first inclination to attempt a 
composition of that tender kind arose^as 
vage told me, from his perusal of Priori Nut-brawn^ 
Maid How much he has surpassed Jnpr’s wor^ 
it is not necessary to mention, when perhaps 
may be said with justice, that he has excdlel 
every composition of the same kind. The mix* 
ture of religious hope and resignation, gives an 
election and dignity to disappointed }o\e, w hic h 
images, merely natural, cannot bqstow# 
of a convent strikes the imagination 
er force than the solitude of a grove. 
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„Xhis piece was, however, not much his favorite 
in hi$r tottc* years, though I never heard upon 
wtat .ftriiwple he slighted it. 

In *rh|B next year (1713) he published Windsor 
Forests of which part was* as he relates, written at 
sixteen, about the saoMflMpe as his Pastorals ; and 
the latter part was adl^T afterwards ; where the 
addition begins we are not told. The lines relat- 
ni{T r fo the Peace confess their ow T n date. It is de- 
dicated Jo Lord Lunsdownc,who was then high in re- 
putation and influence among the Tories ; and it is 
said, that the conclusion of the poem gave great 
pain to Addison, both as a poet and a politician. 
Reports, like this, arc often spread with boldness 
t*Y disproportionate to their evidence. Why 
ifould Addison receive any particular disturbance 
from the last lines of Windsor Forest ? If contrariety 
•f opinion could poison a politician, he would not 
tyc a day ; and, as a poet, he must have felt Pope’s 
Met of genius much more from many other parts 
of ins works. 

The pain that Addison might feel, it is not likely 
|^ot be would confess; and it is certain, that he so 
IftgU suppressed his discontent, that Pope v now 
thought himself his favorite ; for, having been 
consulted in the revisal of Cato , he introduced it by 
0 Jtariogue ; and, when Dennis published his Re- 
Mtp, undertook not indeed to vindicate, but to 
fcvengc.hts friend, by a Narrative of the frenzy of 
John Dennis . 
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There is reason to believe, that Addison gave 
no encouragement to this disingenuous hostility ; for 
says Pope, in a Letter to him, 1 indeed your opinion, 

4 that *tis entirely to be neglected, would be my 
4 own in my own case ; but I felt more warmth 
4 here than I did when I s first saw his book against 
4 myself (though indeed in two minutes it made 
• me heartily merry).* Addison was not a man, 
on whom such cant of sensibility could make mudh 
impression. He left the pamphlet to itself, hayjilfg 
disowned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not i 
Pope to have deserved much by his ofiiciousri 

This year was printed, in the Guardic&SX he 
ironical comparison between the PastoraMT* of 
Philips and Pope ; a composition of artj$)(0^ <^iti» 
tism, and literature, to which nothing egual WW 
easily be found. The superiority of Pope is i 
ingeniously dissembled, and the feeble lines 
Philips so skilfully preferred, that Steele, 
deceived, was unwilling to print the 
Pope should be offended.* Addison imme 
saw jhe writer’s design ; and, as it seems, hadt 
enough to conceal his discovery, and to j 
publication which, by making his fne 
ridiculous, made him for ever an enemy 10 Nfi. 

It appears that about this time, Pope* had ft 
strong inclination to unite the art of 
that of Poetry, and put himself under thenuitkfl 
of JFcrvasv He was near-sighted, and theifcforeimt 
formed by nature for a painter i he tried, however, 
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how* fir ‘Tift could advance, and somtftjnes peiv 
suaded his friends to sit. A picture of Betterton, 
supposed to be drawn by him, was in the possession 
of Lord Mansfield * : if this was taken from life, 
he must have begun to paint earlier ; for Bettertpn 
was now dead. Pope’s ambition of this new art, 
produced some encomiastic verses to Jervas, 
which certainly shew his power as a poet ; but I 
have been told, that they betray his ignorance of 
painting. 

appears to^iave regarded Betterton with 
ness and esteem ; and after his death published, 
is name,, a version into modem English of 
Chaucer’s Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, 
as ytaa^lafed by Mr. Harte, were believed to have 
bod* ftejerformance of Pope himself by Fenton, 
nade him a gay offer of five pounds, if he 
\ shew them in the hand of Betterton. 

Re rtext year (1713) produced a bolder at- 
hpt, by which profit was sought as well as 
praise. The poemfgpuch he had hitherto written, 
however they migbS&ave diffused his name, had 
made very little addition to his fortune. The allow- 
ance which hi* father made him, though propor- 
tioned to what he had, it might be liberal, could not 
be Nrge ; his religion hindered him from the occu- 
pation of any civil employment; and he complained, 
that he wanted even money to buy boohs t* ##> 
l®e therefore resolved to try, how far the favor 

* It it still at Caen Wood. N 

4 bpeB(.«. 
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•f the public extended, by soliciting a subscription 
lion o£ the Iliad, with large notes, 
print by subscription was, for some time, a 
culiar to the English. The first const- 
fwork, for which this expedient was em- 
» is said to have been Dryden's Virgil * ; and 
bad been tried again with great success when the 
TatUrs were collected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope’s attempt 
would be successful. He was in the full bloom 
of reputation, and was personally known to almost 
all whom dignity of employment or splendor of 
reputation had made exninejjr ; he conversed indif- 
ferently with both parties, and never disturbed the 
public with fpgi political opinions ; and it might be 
naturally e*pe$ted, as each faction then boasted its 
literary zeal, that the great men, who on other ocdT 
sions practised all the violence of opposition 
would emulate each other hi their encouragement 
of a poet who delighted all, mj^llHl^bQm none had* 
been offended. 

With those hopes, hoJ|^^HPEpglish Iliad 
t* subscribers, in six volurS^f^P^n for fix gui- 
neas i a sum, according to the value of money *t 
that tim^ by no means inconsiderable, and greater 
than I believe to have been epr asked bcfqrc. 
His proposal, however, was very fcvorably received ; 

* this, viz. in 1688. Milhm** Paradbe Urt had 

b#ea pvblish^d wUh great success by subscription, in Wio. 
the psupnageo/ Mr. (afterwards Lord) Sommejs* &• 

VOL* 1. C 
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iW the patrons of literature were busy to recom- 
mend his undertaking, and promote his interest* 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such'Hi|tf|tf 
should be wasted upon a work not origthlfl^^Hk 
proposed no means by which he might livev^Ht 
it. Addison recommended caution and moderaRR, 
and advised him not to be content with the praise 
of half the nation, when he might be universally 
favored. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of 
the author, and the attention of the literary w«isld, 
naturally raised such expectations of thcTtttftte 
sale, that the booksellers made their oft&rs with 
great eagerness ; but the highest bidder was Ber- 
nard Lintot, who became proprietor jjjfapittdition 
of supplying, at his own nrprnrt, jtf»r copies 
which were to be delivered to subscribers, Or pre- 
sented to friends, and paying two hundred pounds 

fo OFtSli3jj^WW, I believe, stipulated that 
none : - for the author, that the 

subscriptidp^Jjj^^Hp i depreciated ; -but Lintot 


impressed tifei 


( upon a small Folio, ami 1 


E perhaps a little thinner ; and sold eaaCtly at 
be price, for half-a-guinea each volume, books 
SO little inferior fo the Quartos, that by a fraud of 
trade, those Folios, being afterwards shortened by 
dieting away the top and bottom, were so|4 as co- 
pies printed for the subscribers. 

JLixuot printed two handled and fifty on royal 
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paper in Folio, for two guineas a volume ; of the 
small Folio, having printed seventeen hundred and 
fifty copies of the first volume, he reduced the 
number m the other volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, 
after all his hopes and all his liberality, was, by a 
\eiy unjust and illegal action, dtfrauded of hit 
profit. An edition of the English I/iad was printed 
in Holland m Duodecimo, and imported clandes- 
tinely for tne gratification of those vs ho were im- 
patient ro read what they could not yu afford to 
buy. This ftaud could only be counteracted, by 
an edition equall) cheap andftnore commodious; 
and Lmtot was compelled to contract his Folio at 
once into a Duodecimo, and lose the advantage of 
au intermediate gradation. The notes, which in thaw 
Dutch copies were placed at the end of each book, 
a$ they had been in the large volumes, were now 
subjoined to the text in the sane page, and am 
therefore more easily consulted h Jp fit edition, 
two thousand five hundred d, aft& 

five thousand a few weeks attnfffiptffi: but indeed 
great numbers were necessary to produce consider- 
able profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and 
engaged not only his own reputation, hut, in some 
degree, that of his friends who patronised his sub* 
scrip tsqo, began to be frighted at his own under- 
taking ; and finding himself at first embarrassed 
uith difficulties, which retarded and oppressed him, 
c * 
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h^as for a time timorous and uneasy ; had hi* 
nights disturbed by dreams of long journeys through 
unknown ways, and wished, as he said, ‘ that some- 
‘ body would hang him *.* 

This misei\, however, was not of long continu- 
ance ; he grew by degrees more acquainted with 
Ilomer’s images and expressions, and practice in- 
ti eased his fa< ility of versification. In a short 
time he represents himself as dispatching regularly 
fifty verses a-day, uhich would shew him by an easy 
computation the termination of his labor. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. 
He that asks a subscription -soon finds that he has 
enemies- All who do not encourage him, defame 
him. He that wants money 'will,rather be thought 
angry than poor ; and he that wishes to save his 
money conceals his avarice bjf his malice. Add£> 
son had hinted Jus suspicion, that Pope was too 
much a Tory j and fom’e of the Tories suspected 
his principles begagsifc *'|m fad contributed to the 
Guardian, whid^K|Mb^d on by Steele. 

To those who his politics, were added 

enemies yet more dangerous, who called in question 
his knowledge of Greek, and his qualifications for 
a translator of Homer. To these he made no pub- 
lic opposition ; but, in one of his Letters, escapes 
from them as well as he can. At an age like his, 
for he was notiqor^ than twenty^five, with an irre- 
gular education, and a course of life of which much 

* Spence. 
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seems to have passed in conversation, it is not very 
likely that he overflowed with Greek. But when 
he felt himself deficient he sought assistance ; and 
what man of learning would refuse to help him ? 
Minute inquiries into the force of words, are leas 
necessary in translating Homer than other poets ; 
because his positions are general, and his represen- 
tations natural, with very little dependence on local 
or temporary customs, on those changeable scenes 
of artificial life, which, by mingling original with 
accidental notions, and crowding the mind with 
images which time effaces, produces ambiguity in 
diction, and obscurity in books. To this open dis- 
play of unadulterated nature it must be asciibed, 
that Homer has fewer passages of doubtful meaning^ 
than any other poet, either in the learned or in 
hiodem languages. I have read of a man, who be- 
ing, by his ignorance of Greek, compelled to gra- 
tify his curiosity with the Latin, printed on the 
opposite page, declared that, from the rude sim- 
plicity of the lines literally rendered, he formed 
nobler ideas of the Homeric majesty, than from 
the labored elegance of polished versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, 
and from them he could easily obtain his author’s 
sense with sufficient certainty ; and, among the rea- 
ders of Homer, the number is very small of those 
who fj nd much in the Greek, more than in the La- 
tin, except the music of the numbers. 

If^nore help was wanting, he had the poetical 
c 9 
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translation of Eobanus Hessus , an unwearied writer 
of Latin Verses , he had the French Homers of La 
Vaitcric and Dacier, and the English of Chapman f 
Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whose 
work, though now totally neglected, seems to have 
been popular almost tonhe end of the last century, 
he had very frequent consultations, and, perhaps, 
never translated any passage till he had read his 
version, which, indeed, he has been sometimes sus- 
pected of using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the six 
volumes would have been very little more than six 
pamphlets without them. What the mere perusal 
of the text could suggest, Pope wanted no assist- 
ance to collect or methodize ; but more was ne- 
cessary ; many pages were to be filled, and learn- 
ing must supply materials to wit and judgment. 
Something might be gathered from Dacier ; but no 
man loves to be indebted to his contemporaries, and 
Dacier was accessible to common readers. Eusta- 
thius was theiefore necessarily consulted. To read 
Eustathius, of whose work there was then no La- 
tin version, I suspect Pope, if he had been willing, 
not to have been able ; some other was therefore 
to be found, who had leisure as well as abilities ; 
and he was doubtless most readily employed who 
would do much work for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. 
Broome, in his preface to his poems, declares him- 
self the commentator * in part upon the Iliad;’ 
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and it appears from Fenton’s Letter, p 
the Museum, that Broome was at first 
consulting Eustathius ; but that after a time, what- 
ever was the reason, he desisted ; another man of 
Cambridge was they employed, who soon grew 
weary of the woak ; and a third, that was recom- 
mended by Thirlby, is now discovered to 
been Jortin, a man since well known to 
world ; who complained that Pope, hftVfng ac- 
cepted and approved his performance, neve* ttesti- 
fied any curiosity to see him, and who professed 
to have forgotten the terms on which he woiked. 
The terms which Fenton uses are very mercantile : 
4 I think, at first $igh|? that his performance is very 
4 commendable, and have sent word for him to fi- 
4 nish the 1 7th book, and to send it with his dc« 
4 mands for his trouble. I have here enclosed the 
4 specimen ; if the rest come before the return, I 
4 will keep them till I receive your order.’ 4 

Broome then offered his service a second time, 
which was probably accepted, as they had after- 
wards a closer correspondence. ^Parnell contri- 
buted the Life of Homer, which Pope found so 
harsh, that he took great pains in correcting it ; 
and by his own diligence, with such help as kind- 
ness or money could procure him, in somewhat 
more than five years he completed his version of 
the Iliad, with the notes. He began it in 1712, 
his twenty-fifth year j and concluded it in 17 
his thirtieth year* 
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^ find him translating fifty lines a day, 
nmHpral to suppose that he would have brought 
a more speedy conclusion. The Iliad , 
contamfNg less than sixteen thousand verses, might 
have been dispatched in less than three hundred 
and twenty days by fifty verses in a-dayw *3' he 
notes, compiled with the assistance ‘tneacc- 

naries, could not be sup poted time 
than the text. According tojpte^ltmlation, the 
progress of Pope may |p£C$*itypj|ave been slow ; 
but the distance is comitfftfly very great between 
actual performances and speculative possibility. 
It is natural to suppose, that, as much as has been 
done to-day may be done* fe-morrow ; but on the 
morrow some difficulty emerges, or some external 
impediment obstructs. Indolence/ interruption, 
business, and pleasure, all take their turns of re- 
tardation ; and every long work is lengthened by 
a thousand causes that can, and ten thousand that 
cannot, be recounted. Perhaps, no extensive and 
multifarious performance was ever effected within 
the term originally fixed in the undertaker's mind. 
He that runs against Time, has an antagonist not 
subject to casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translation, 
though report seems to have over-rated it, was 
such as the world has not often seen. The sub- 
scribers were five hundred and seventy-five. The 
^ppiea for which subscriptions were given, were 
IB? hundred and fifty-four ; and only six hundred 
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and sixty were printed. For those copies, Pope 
had nothing to pay ; he therefore received, in-’ 
eluding the two hundred pounds a volume, five 
thousand three hundred and twenty pounds four 
shillings, without deduction, as the books wete 
supplied by Lintot. 

By the success of his subscription, Pope was r#fr 
lieved from those pecuniary distresses, with whiMV 
notwithstanding his popularity, he had hitranf 
struggled. Lord Oxford had often lamentoJWs 
disqualification for public employment, buttylVer 
proposed a pension. While the translation of 
Homer was in its progress, Mr. Craggs, then secre- 
tary of state, offered to procure him a pension, 
which, at least during his rtinistry, might be en- 
joyed with secrecy. This was not accepted by 
Pope, who told him, however, that if he should 
be pressed with want of money, he would send to 
him for occasional supplies. Craggs was not long 
in power, and was never solicited for money by 
Pope, who disdained to beg what he did not want. 

With the product of this subscription, which he 
had too much discietion to Squander, he secured 
his future life from want, by considerable annuities. 
The estate of the Duke of Buckingham was found 
to have been charged with five hundred pounds 
a-year, payable to Pope, which doubtless his trans- 
lation enabled him to purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity, 
that I deduce thus minutely the history of the 
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English Iliad . It is certainly the noblest version 
of poetry which the world has ever seen- ; and its 
publication must therefore be considered, as one 
^f the great events in the annals of Learning. 

« To those who have skill to estimate the excel- 
lence and difficulty of this great work, it must be 

S desirable to know bow it was performed, and 
hat gradations it advanced to correctness. Of 
an tytcMectual process, the knowledge has 
*rarely, .bejfcti attainable ; but happily there re- 
mains the original copy of the Iliad , which, being 
chained by Bolingbrokc as a curiosity, descended 
frota him to Mallet, and is now by the’ solicitation 
of the late Dr. Maty reposited ift the Museum/' 
Between this manuscript, which is written upon 
accidental fragments of and, the printed 

edition, there must have heen*» intermediate copy, 
that was perhaps destroyed as it returned from the 
press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few tran- 
scripts, and shall exhibit first the printed lines ; 
then, in a small print, those of the manuscripts, 
with all their variation. Those words in the small 
print which are given in Italiofc, are cancelled in 
the copy, and the words placed under them adopted 
in their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus : 

The wrath of Peleus* son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing, 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 
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The stern Pelides* rage. O Goddess, sin*, 
wratn 

Of all the woes of Greece the fatal spring, 

Grecian 

That strew’d with marrion dead the Phrygian plain, 
heroes 

A nd peopled the dark hell with heroes slain j 
fill’d the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove ; 

Suchwas the sovereign doom, and such the wilt <rfJov% 

Whose limbs, unburied on the hostile shore, 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore, 

Since first Atrides and Achilla strove. 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Declare, O Muse, in what ill-feted hour 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended Power l 
Latona's son a dire contagion spread, 

And heap*d the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
The king of men his reverend priest defy’d, 

And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

Declare, O Goddess, what offended Power 
Enflam’d thfeir rage , in that ill' omen'd hour ; 

anger fatal, hapless 
Phoebus himself the dirt debate procur’d, 
fierce 

T' avenge the wrongs his injur’d priest endur’d ; 

For this the God a dire infection spread, 

And heap’d the camp with millions of the deads 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire defy’d, 

And for the King’s offence the people dy'd. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Vic’tors chain; 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 

Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 

By these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 

Extends the sceptre and the laurel croan. 
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Tot Chryses sought by pr tM&b fo regain 
costly gifts to gain 

tips captive daughter from the Victor’s chain , 

Suppliant the vt icrable father stands, 

Apbllo’sawful ensigns grac’d his hands. 

By these he btg<. and, lowly bending down, 

2 he got dm see/ tre ami the laurel ciown, 
i ii suits the sceptic 

lor tlusc as tmtgns of hi s God he bare t 
Hit God that sends tht Qoldin shujts ajar; 
i hen low on earth, the venerable man, 

Supplimt before the brother kings began 

He sued to all, but chief implor d for grace. 

The brother kings of Atrcus royal race ; 

Ye kings and warriors, may your vows be crown’d. 
Anti Troy s proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o er. 

Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

2o all he sued, but chief aippior’d for trace 
1 1 1 b her kings c f AtrduS’ royal nu 
y e forts 1 1 At) tub , nwj your vow8 be crown’d, 

Biliks at d warriors 

7 out l at or s, by tho Gods bi all you ) Laltoi « troubl'd , 
£x) n ty tin Goth your at ms uith <loi quest bit si,’ 1 
A I 1 ri v s pio d u allfc lit levt 1 w th the ground , 

J U laid 

A/dmmi t/apn lobtrs nth dcsen l success 0 
\ ij h \c rrstore von, uli n v mr toi’s art o’ef 
i e tc the pleasures ot ) our native shore. 

But, oh ’ relieve a wretched parent’s pun. 

And give Chryseis to these arms again; 

If mercy fail, yet let my present move, 

And drtad avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

But ch relieve a hapless pirent’s pain. 

Aid iw inj dmghter to these arm again 
lieu ice my gifts , it merev fail9, yet ic t my piesentmove, 
And feai ttu God that deals his daiU around 
avci gmg 1 nuebus, son ot Jove 

The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
r J he priest to reverence, and release the fair 
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Not so AtridcS^hjfwrith kingly pride, 

Repuls’d the S 2 K&$$ire, and thus repty’d. 

lie said, the GreeklTfieir joint assent declare, 

The father said, the gtn'Tous Greeks relent , 

T’ accept the ransom, and release the fair : 

Revere thcprieity and speak Iheir joint assent: 

Noisot/ie tyranty he, with kingly piide, 

Atridcs, | 

Repuls’d the salred Sire, and thus reply’d. 

[Not so the tyrant. Vrydon .] 

Of these lines, and of the whole first t>pok, I 
am told that there was yet a former copy, more 
varied, and more deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very- 
little from the printed page, and is therefore Set 
down without any parallel ; the few differences do 
not require to be elaborately displayed. 

Now pleasing sleep had seal’d each mortal eye; 
Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie; 

Th’ Immortals slumber’d on their thrones above* 

All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 
r l o honor Thetis’ son he bends his care. 

And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 

Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight, 

And thus commands ihe vision of the night ; 
directs 

Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air. 

To Agamemnon's royal tent repair ; 

Bid him in arms draw forth th’ embattled train, 
Maich all his legions to the dusty plain. 
how tell the King 'tis given him to destroy 

Hectare ev’n now 

'1 he lofty walls of wide-extended Troy ; 
tow’rs 
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For now no more the Gods withifcto fOntend i 
At Juno's suit the heavenly faotJfbAttfttd 
Destmtion hovels o’er yon devo|j|)waJl, 
hangs 

nodding Ilium waits th f impending fall 


Invocation to the Catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 

All knowing Goddesses ! immortal Nine 1 
Sincaearth s wide regions, heav’n’s uumcasur’d height, 
And hell’s abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 

(We, wretched mortals ! lost in doubt below. 

But guess by rumour, and but boast we kriavL) 

Oh say what heroes, fir’d by thirst afc^tllPfc * * 

Or urg d by wrongs, to T roy i mitn f 
To count them all, demand* tjgtygues, 

A throat of brass and «* "** 


Now, Virgm^cfrtocsse*, fmcWft N’me ‘ 

That round ta f W l? fjftfrlt slune, 

\Mio see tUrciijMi HCTN&Wtf Wrth, and hell profound, 
And all thumpknow, ana ill things can resound , 
Ktlate wharanints gc ugbt the 1 lojan land, 
vvivtnuioist llow’d and what < h cfs command, 

( For doubtful Fame distracts mankind below, 

And ijoduug ran w«. tell, and nothing know) 

Without jour ml, to count th’ unnumber’d turn, 

A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues were vain 


Bffdk V. V, 
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But Pallas now TydidcV soul inspires, 

Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires 
Above the Greeks Ins deathless fame to raise, 
And crown our hero with distinguish’d praise. 
High on his» helm celestial lightnings pUy, 

His beamy shield emits a living ray , 

Th* unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 
Like the led star that fire* th autumnal skits 
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But Pallas now Tydides’ soul inspires, 

Fills with her n ige, and warms with all her fires j 
force, 

O’er all the Greeks decrees his fame to raise, 

Above the Greeks her warrior's fame to raise, 
his deathless 

And crown her hero with immortal praise : 

distinguish'd 

Bright from his beamy crest the lightnings play, 

High on helm 

Prom his broad buckler flash’d the living ray, 

High on hiB helm celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shield emirs a living ray. 

The Goddess with her breath the flame supplies, 

Bright a$ the star whose fires in Autumn rise; 

Her breath divine thick steaming flames supplies, 

Bright as the star that fires th 1 autumnal skies : 

T*» blaze incc«ant streaitttsupplies, 

Lift fArtd&y itfat tuxa th’ autumnal skies t 

When first l^fejant or ^ to sight, 

And bath’d in ocean st&dtSa keener light. 

Such glories Pallas on the chief bestow'd, 

Such from his aims the fierce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward she drives him furious to engage, 

Where the fight bums, and where the thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight, 

And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light, 

Bright as the star that fires th’ autumnal skies, 

Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies. 

Such glories Palla* on her chief bestow’d, 

Such sparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd, 

Such iroin his arms (lie fierce effulgence flow’d ; 

Onwaid she drives him he ultung to engage, 
furious 

Where the tear bleeds, and where the fiercest rage, 
fight burns, thickest 

The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 

\ wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
n Vuican’s fane the father’s days were led 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 
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Ilirf’e liv’d a Tiojaii — Darts was his name, 

1 pm st ot Vuh an, rich, yet void of Maine , 

'J hteo^s of Dates lust the comb it sought, 

A wUttthy pi test, but rich without a fault. 

Conclusion of Book VIII. v . 687. 

^8 when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn, scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole ; 

O er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 

And tip with silver 6Veiy mountain’s hea^j \ 
'Ihen shine the vales— the rocksjn use, 

A flood of glory bursts from aUjire *kier$ 
r l he conscious swains rejajwn^ln thd sight. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful J ght. 

So many flames before proud llion bl ize. 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 
’I he long reflection of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spijeS * 1 
A thousand piles the du&ky horrors gild. 

And shoot a shady lustre q'er the field j 
I ull fifly guards each flarrdftg pile aue»£. 

Whose umber d arms by fits thick fta&hts seftd ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their hc^pfr 
And at dent warriors wait the rising morn. 

its when m stillness of the silent i ight. 

As vi ht n the moon in all het lustre4?ri&frt, 

As v htn the moon, i» tulg it lunp of nitfht, 

0\x heavtnN * fun azuie s/ictfsju r t light 
pure s>pi< ads saired 
As still in air the (ft milling Mitre stood, 

Ami \r it. gold i bold i shfJctfcfrfl tl l, 
t\ Ik n vo Loosn r tl c di ,turhs Ltj£ deep t ne, 
not a Incaih 

And no dim cloud o’erta^U the soli mn sienc , 
aot a 
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.Around hcrsilver throne the planets gtow, 

' A nd st«u». umiuuibei’d trembling beams bestow j 
Around her throne the vivid planet* roll, 

And star* unnumlier’d gild the glowing pole : 

Clear of light o’er the dark trees are seen, 

o’er the dark tiees a vcllow sheds, 
O’erlht dark trees a jellower green the) shed, 
gleam 
verdure 

And tip with silver all the mountain heads 
forest 

And tip with silver every mount-tin’s head. 

1 lie vallies open, and the forests rise, 

I he vales appear, the rocks ifi piuspect rise, 
lhen shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

All nature stands rcveil’d before our eyes ; 

A flood of glory bursts troin ill the skies. 

The conscious shepherd, toy ful at the sight, 
th< blue vault, and numbers every light. 

'J he conscious swam* > ejolt mg at the. sight 
fbe»herdi B a/ing with delight 
£#ihe bine bless the mid light, 

glorious 
usrful 

^o imnv flames before thenaw/ blaze, 
proud lhon 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their ravs, 

U ide uYr the fiekib to Troy extend the gleams, 

And up the distant spires with fainter beams, 

1 he lou*j reflections of the distant firea 

i> ild the lugh walls, and tremble on the spiics - 

Cilevni on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 

A thousand tires at distant stations bright, 

Odd the dark prospect, and dispel the night. 


Of these specimens every man who has culti- 
vated poetry, or who delights to trace the mind 
from the rudeness of its first conceptions to the 
tlcgance of its last, will naturally desire a greater 
number ; but most other readers are already tired, 
and I am not wilting only to poets and philoso* 
phers. 

D 3 
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Tfie Iliad was published volume by volume, 
as tlSLMmiatioa prpceeded ; the four first books 
appctrile^in 1715. The expectation of this work 
was Undoubtedly high, and everjr «ian who had 
Connected his name with criricisfn, or poetry, was 
desirous of such intelligence as might enable him 
to talk upon the popular topic. Halifax, who, 
by having been first a poet,* and then a patron of 
poetry, had acquired the, fight of being a judge, 
was willing t© hear some books while they were 
yet unpublishtd. Of this rehearsal Pope af co- 
wards gave the following account*. 

* The famous Lord Halifax was rather a preten- 
4 der to taste than really possess^ jdf b — WH»p I 
4 had finished the two or three first books flit ifty 
* translation of the Iliad , that Lord desired to have 
4 the pleasure of hearing them read at his houie — 
4 Addison, Congreve, and Garth were there at the 
4 reading. In four or five places, Lord Halifax 
4 stopt me very civilly, and with a speech each 
4 time much of the same kind, I beg your par- 
4 don, Mr. Pope ; but there is something in that 
4 passage that does not quite please me. Be so 
4 good as to mark the place, and consider it a little 
4 at your leisure. — I am sure you can give it a 
4 little turn.” — I returned from Lord Halifax’s 
4 with Dr. Garth, in his chariot ; and, as we were 
4 going along, was saying to the Doctoi, that my 


Spenoc, 
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* Lord had laid me under a great deal of difficulty 
4 hy such loose and general observations ; that I 
4 had been thinking over the passages almost ever 

* since, and could not guess at what it was that 
‘ offended bis Loidship in either of them. Garth 
4 laughed heartily at my embarrassment ; said, l 
1 had not been long enough acquainted with Lord 

* Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need not 

* puzzle myself about looking those places over 

* and over when I got-ho^e. 44 All you need do 
4 (says he) is to leave them just as they are ; call 
4 on Lord Halifax, two or three months hence, 

* thank him for his kind observations on those pas^ 

* sages, and then read them to him as altered. I 
4 have known him mu« h longer than you have, 
4 and wi 1 ! be answerable for the event.” I fol- 
4 lowed bis advice ; waited on Lord Halifax some 

* time after : said, I hoped he would find his ob- 
4 jcctions to those p’assagcs removed ; read them to 

* him exactly as they vcie at first ; and his Lord* 

* ship was extremely pleased with them, and cried 
1 out, 44 Ay, now they are perfectly right : nothing 
44 can he better.” 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspeci 
that they are despised or cheated. Halifax, think- 
ing this a lucky opportunity of securing immor* 
tality, made some advances of favor and soqu 
overtures of advantage to Pope, which he seem! 
to have received with sullen coldness. All ou: 
knowledge of this transaction is deiivcd fiom i 
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jttflglg JLctter (Dec. 1, 17M), in which Pope says, 
M^obligcd to you, both for the favors you 
4 h^v#j|otie me, and those you intend me. I dis- 

* tnl& neither your will nor your memory, when 
^ it is to do good ; and if I ever become troublc- 

4 some or solicitous, it must not be out of cxpcc- 
4 tation, but out of gratitude. Your Loidship 
4 may cause me to live agreeably in the town, or 

* contentedly in the eountry, ' which is really all 
4 the difference I set between an easy fortune and 
4 a small one. It is indeed a high strain of gene- 
4 rosity in you to think of making me easy all my 
4 life, only because I have been so^appy as to 

* divert you some few hours : but, if I may have 

* leave to add, it is because you think me no enemy 
4 to my native country, there will apjtear a better 
4 reason ; for I must of consequence be ‘very much 
4 (as I sincerely am) yours, &£.’ 

These voluntaiy offers, and this faint acceptance, 
ended without effect. The patron was not accus- 
tomed to such fiigid gratitude ; and the poet fed 
his own pride with the dignity of independence. 
They probably were suspicious of each other. 
Pope would not dedicate till hr saw at what rate 
his praise was valued ; Ik would be 4 troublesome 
4 out of giutitudc, not expectation. 1 Halifax 
thought himself entitled to confidence; and would 
give nothing, unless he knew what he should re- 
ceive. Mhtn commerce had its beginning in hope 
©1 puite on one side, and of money on the other, 
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and ended because Pope was less eager of money 
than Halifax of praise. It is not likely that Ha- 
lifax had ar.y personal benevolence to Pope ; it is 
evident that Pope looked on Halifax with scorn 
and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed of, 
gaining him a patren ; — but it deprived him of a 
friend. Addison -and he were now at the Jifcad 
of poetry and cnticism ; and both in such a state 
of elevation, that, like th^Uvro rivals in the Roman 
state, one could no longer bear an equal, nor thq 
other a superior. Of the gradual abatement of 
kindness between friends, the beginning is often 
scarcely discernible by themselves, and the pro- 
cess is continued by petty provocations, and inci- 
vilities sometimes peevishly returned, and some- 
times contemptuously neglected, which would 
escape all attention but that of pride, and drop 
from any memory but that of resentment. That 
the quarrel of these two wits should be minutely 
deduced, is not to be expected from a writer to 
whom, as Homer says, 1 nothing but rumor has 
1 reached, and who has no personal knowledge.’ 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, w r hen the 
reputation of their wit first brought them together, 
vrith the respect due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that 
eminence to which he was himself aspiring, had in 
his hands the distribution of literary fame. He 
paid court with sufficient diligence by his Piologue 
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t by his abuse of Dennis, and with praise 
yet ^£<we direct, by his poem on the Dialogues on 
Medal *, of which the immediate publication was 
then intended. In all this there was no hypocrisy ; 
for he confessed that he found in Addison some- 
thing more pleasing than in any other man. 

It may be supposed, that Pope saw himself 
favored by the world, and more frequently com- 
pared hia own powers with those of others, his 
confidence increased, and his submission lessened ; 
and that Addison felt no delight from the advances 
of a young wit, who might soon contend with him 
for the highest place. Every great man, of what- 
e\cr kind be his greatness, has among his friends 
those who officiously, or insidiously, quicken his 
attention to offences, heighten his disgust, and sti- 
mulate his resentment. Of such adherents Addison 
doubtless had many ; arid Pope was now too high 
to be without them. 

‘ From the emission and reception of the Propo- 
sals for the Iliad , the kindness of Addison seems 
to have abated. Jervas the painter once pleased 
himself (Aug. 20^ 17 Id) with imagining that he 
had re-established their friendship ; and wrote to 
Pope that Addison once suspected him of too dose 
a confederacy with Swift, but was now satisfied 
with his conduct. To this Pope answered, a week 
after, that his engagements to Swift were such as 
his services in legard to the subscription demanded, 
and that the Tories never put him under the ne- 
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cessity of asking leave to be grateful. 1 But,’ says 
he 4 as Mr. Addison must be the judge in what 

* regards himself, and seems to have no very just 

• one in regard to me, so I must own to you I ex- 
4 pect nothing but civility from him.’ In the satne 
Letter he. mentions Philips, as having been busy 
to kindle animosity between them ; but, in a Let- 
ter to Addison, he expresses some consciousness 
of behavior, inattentively deficient in respect. 

Of Swift’s industry in gromming the subscrip- 
tion there remains tljp w testimony of Kcnnet, no 
friend to either him or' Pope. 

• Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the 
4 coffee-house, and had a bow from every body but 
4 me, who, I confess, could not but despise him. 

4 When I came to the antichamber to wait, before 
4 prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk 
4 and business, and acted as master of requests. — * 
1 Then he instructed a young nobleman that the 
4 best Poet in England was Mr. Pope (a papLt) 
4 who had begun a translation of Homer into 
4 English verse, for which he must have them all 
4 subscribe ; for, says he, the author shall not begin 
4 to 'print till l have a thousand guineas for him.* 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was 
with all his political fury, good-natured and offi- 
cious, procured an interview between these angry 
rivals, which ended in aggravated malevolence. 
On this occasion, if the reports be true, Pep* 
nude his complaint with frankness and spiiit, as a 
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man undeservedly neglected or opposed ; and Ad- 
dison affected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a 
calm even voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, 
and, telling him of the improvements which his 
early works had received from his own remarks 
and those of Steele ; said, that he, being now en- 
gaged in public business, hat^no longer any care 
for poetical reputation ; nor had any other de- 
sire, vdth regard to Pope, than that he should not, 
by too much arrogance alienate the public. 

To this Pope is said, to^bave replied with great 
keenness and severity, upbraiding Addison with 
perpetual dependance, and with the abuse of those 
qualifications which he had obtained at the public 
cost, and charging him with mean endeavors to 
obstruct the progress of rising merit. The contest 
rose so high, that they parted at last without any 
interchange of civility. 

The first volume of Homer was (1715) in time 
published ; and a riv$] version of the first lliad^ for 
rivals the time of their appearance inevitably made 
them, was immediately printed, with the name of 
TickelJ. It was soon perceived that, among the 
followers of Addison, Tickell had the preference, 
and the critics and poets divided into factions. 4 I,* 
says Pope, * have the town, that is, the mob, on 
‘ my side ; but it is not uncommon for the smaller 
* party to supply by industry what it wants in num- 
*‘bcrs. — 1 appeal to the people as niy rightful 
4 judges, and while they arc not inclined to con- 
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1 demn me, shall not fear the high-flyers at But- 
* ton’s.’ This opposition he immediately imputed 
to Addison, and complained of it in terms suffi- 
ciently resentful to Craggs, their common friend. 

When Addison’s opinion was asked, he declared 
the versions td-be both good, but Tickell’s the 
best that had ever been written ; and sometimes 
said, that they were both good, but that Tickell 
had more of Homer. 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputa- 
tion and his interest were at hazard. He once in- 
tended to print together the four versions of Dry- 
d n, Maynwaring, Pope, and Tickell, that they 
might be readily compared, and fairly estimated. 
This design seems to have been defeated, by the 
refusal of Tonson, who was the proprietor of the 
other three version*. 

Pope intended at another time* a rigorous criti- 
cism of Tickell’s translation, and had marked a 
copy, which I have seen, ill* all places that ap- 
peared defective. But while be was thus medi- 
tating defence or revenge, his adversary sunk before 
him without a blow ; the voice of the public were 
not long divided, and the preference was universally 
given to Pope’s performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance 
to another, that the other translation was the work 
of Addison himself; but if he knew it in Addison’s 
life-time, it does not appear that lie told it. He 
left hisi^llustrious antagonist to be punished by 
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what M^|en considered as the most painful 4# aH 
ndhpWjK the remembrance of a crime* mge» 

Tjfe-otfafcf circumstances of their quarrel mage 
thus related by >Pope *. 

‘ Philips seamed to have been encouraged to 
‘ abuse me in coffi^^cuseaimd conversations : and 

* Gildon wrott^a thing Jibgns Wycherley, in which 
1 he had abused both, pve and my relations very 

* grossly. Lqja Warwick himself told me one 
4 day, that it was in *ain for me to endeavor to be 

* well with^Mr. Addison ; that his jealous temper 
4 would never admit of a settled friendship between 
4 us ; and, to convince me of what be had said, 
4 assured me, that «4ddi$on had encouraged Gildon 
4 to publish those scandals* and had give a him ten 
4 guineas after they were published* The nex,t 

* day, while I was heated with what I had hoard, 
4 1 wrote a Letter to Mr. Addison, to let him 
4 know that I wa%ttot unacquainted with this be- 
4 havior of his - t mat if I was to speak severely 
4 of him in return for it, it should not bq,in such 
4 a dirty way ; that I should rather tell him, him- 
4 self, fairly of bis faults, and allow his good qua- 
4 lities ; and that it should be something in the 
4 following manner : I then adjoined the first sketch 
4 of what has since been called my satire on Addi*- 
4 son. Mr. Addison u$od me very civilly ever 
4 after +.* 

* Spence. A 

♦ See however the life of Addison in the BtognffcU Britnv 
xuu, last edit R. 
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The verses on Addison! when they were sent 
to Atterbary, were considered by him as the most 
excellent of Pope’s performances ; and the writer 
was advised, since he knew where his strength lay, 
not to suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (HI 5) being, by dm subscription, 
enabled to live more by choice, having persuaded 
his father to sell their estate at Btnfield, he pur- 
chased I think only for his life, that house at 
Twickenham to which his residence afterwards 
procured so-ipuch celebration, and removed thither 
with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx 
which his verses mention ; and being under the 
necessity of making a subterraneous passage to a 
garden on the other side of the road, he adorned 
' it with fossile bodies, and dignified k with the title 
of a grotto ; a place of silence and retreat, from 
which he endeavored to persuade his friends and 
himself that cares and passiorij^jlmld he excluded. 

A gtOtto is not often the wish or pleasure of an 
Englishman, who has more frequent need to solicit 
than exclude the sun ; but Pope’s excavation was 
requisite as an entrance to his garden, and, as some 
men try to be proud of their defects, he extracted 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity 
produced a grotto where necessity enforced a pas- 
sage. It may be frequently remarked of the 
studious and, speculative, that they are proud of 
trifles, and that them amusements seem frivolous 
£ 2 
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and 4f|rj3^1 'whether it be that men conscious of 
gre*^4^kat*on jthink themselves above the reach 
of in the admission of negligent 

indulgences jjphat mankind expect from elevated 
genius an-fcflil&rnuty of greatness, a^cf waicb its 
degradation wk h malicious wonder 
having followed with his eye m eagle into the 
clouds, should lament that she ever descended to 
a perch. 

While the volumes of his Homer were annually 
published, he collected his former Wtjprks, (1717) 
into one quarto volume, to which he prefixed a 
Preface, written with great sprigh*$foiess and ele- 
gance, ’which was afterwards reprinted, with some 
passages subjoined that he at first omitted ; other 
marginal additions of |he same kind he made in the 
late r editions of his poems. Waller remarks, that 
poets lose half their praise, because the reader 
know^not what th$y have blotted. Pope’s vora- 
citjrof fame tauflMj fai m the art of obtaining the 
accumulated honorhoth of what he had published, 
and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his 
seventy-fifth year, having passed twenty-nine years 
in pma^y. He is not known but by the charac- 
ter which his son has given him. If the money 
with which he retired was all gotten by himself, 
hr had traded very successfully in times when sud- 
den ruhrs were rarely attainable. 

r l he publication of the Iliad was at last com* 
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pleted in 1720. The splendor and success of ihis 
work raised Pope many enemies, that endcavoged 
to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was $m?r- 
wardsa judge of no mean reputation, censured him 
m a piece called Hmtridts before it was published. 
Ducket likewise endeavored to make him ridicu- 
lous. Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all 
his studies. But, whoever his critics were, their 
writings are lost ; and the names which are pre* 
served, arc preserved in the Dunctod. 

In this disastrous year (1720) of national infa- 
tuation, w|£n more riches than Peru can boast 
were expected from the South Sea, when the con- 
tagion of avarice tainted every mind, and even 
poets panted after wealth, Pope was seized with 
the universal passion, and ventured some of his 
money. The stock rose in its price ; and for a 
while he thought himself the lord of thousands. 
But this dream of happiness did not last long; and 
he seems to have waked sdfe enough to get clear- 
with the loss of what he once thought himself to 
have won, and perhaps not wholly of that. 

|Ne\t year he published some select poems o£ 
his friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedi- 
cation to the Eari of Oxford ; who, after all his 
struggle* and dangers, then lived in retirement, 
still under the frown of a victorious faction, who 
could take no pleasure in hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of 
Shakiptare . His name was now of so much au- 

E 3 
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Tonson thoUght himself entitled, by 
to demand a subscription of six guineas 
fM^n^Sj^eare’s plays m six quarto volumes ; nor 
dio hi$ tiiiectation much deceive him , for of seven 
hundjW and fifty which he printed, he dispersed 
a groa^namber at the price proposed. The repu- 
tation of tb&t edition indeed sunk afterwards so low, 
that 6pe hundred and foity copies were sold at six- 
Shillings each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced 
by a reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds 
twelve shillings, he seems never to Jmje reflwfcftd 
afterwards without vexation , for 1 hcofiafltL 
of heavy diligence, with slender ppwtity, fp 
a book cal'cd Snakspcare Restored. t aridlfteti fti a 
formal edition, detected his deficiencies with all 
the msoltncc of victory , and as he vfw now high 
enough to be feared and hated^ Theobald had from 
others all the help that could be suppli d, by the 
desire of humbling a wUghty character. 

Prom this time, Pope became an enemy to edi- 
tors, collaters, commentators, and verbal critics ; 
and hoped to persuade the world, that he miscat 
ned in this undertaking, only by having a mind too 
great for such minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and left many things undone, but let him 
nor be dtfrmdid of his due praise. He was the 
first that knew, at least the first that told, by what 
helps the text might be impiovcd. II ht inspected 
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the early editions negligently, he taught others to 
be more accurate. In his Preface, he expanded 
with great skill and elegance the character w.hidh 
had been given of Shakspeare by Dryden ; and he 
drew the public attention upon his works, which, 
though often nfefttioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the Iliad, resolving 
not to let the general kindness cool, he published 
proposals for a translation of the Odyssey , in five 
volumes, for five guineas. He was willing how- 
ever, now to have associates in his labor, being 
either weary with toiling upon another’s thoughts, 
or hifirij^hcard, as Ruffhead relates, that Fenton 
and Broome had already begun the work, and 
liking better to have them confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, *9^8 that he had 

translated the Odyssey tow WF%aid of the Iliad , 
he says that he had * undertaken’ a translation : and 
in the proposals, the subscription is said to be not 
solely for his own use, but far that of 1 two of his 
friends who have assisted him in this work.* 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new ver- 
sion, he appeared before the Lords at the memo- 
rable trial of Bishop Atterbury, with whom he had 
lived in great familiarity, and frequen* correspond- 
ence. Atterbury had honestly recommended to 
him the study of the popish controversy, in hope 
of his conversion ; to which Pope answered in a 
manner that cannot much recommend his principles 
or his judgment. In questions and projects of 
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fcfenmg they agreed better. He was called at tto 
trtj&to give an account of Atterbury’s domestic life* 
aftdfwme employment, that it aught appear how 
bdtye tune he had left for plots. Pope had but 
feVjwdrds to utter, and in those few he made se- 
veral blunders. 

His Letters to Attcrbuvy express the utmost 
esteem, tenderness, and gratitude : ‘ perhaps/ says 
he, * it h not only iu this world that 1 may have 
4 cause to remember the Bishop of Rochester.* At 
their last interview in the Tower, Atterbury pre- 
sented him with a Bible. 4 >■ * 

Of the Odyssey Pope translated 1>i%^‘4Wlve 
books , the rest were the work df Broome and 
Jbenton : the notes were written wholly by Broome* 
who was not wxfe^hgdU^^ The pub- 

Jic was carefully MylSpwlKK of the several shares ; 
and an account was subjoined at the conclusion, 
which i i now known not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope’s books, with those of 
Fenton, are to be seen in the Museum. The parts 
of Pope are less interlined thin the Iliad , and the 
latter books of the Iliad less than the former. He 
grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet enabled 
him to wnte the next with more facility. The 
books of Fenton have very few alterations by the 
band of Pope. 1 hose of Broome have not been 
found , but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
he had much trouble m concerting them. 

His contract uith Lintot uas the same as for 
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the Iliad, except that only one hundred pounds 
were to be paid him for each volume. The num- 
ber of subscribers were five hundred and seventy- 
four, and of copies eight hundred and nineteen ; so 
that his profit, when he had paid his assistants, 
was still very considerable. The work was finished 
in 1725 ; and from that time he resolved to make 
no more translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot’s expectation ; 
and he then pretended to discover something of 
fraud in Pope, and commenced or, threatened a suit 
in Chancery. 

On the E n dwh CSfyflp&vz criticism was pub- 
lished by Sjflj§p^*at*4hat time Prelector of Poetry 
at Oxford ; a man whose learning was not very 
great, and whose mind t,was not very powerful. 
His ciiticism, howevei, vxls common iy just; whal 
he thought, he thought rightly ; and his remarks 
were recommended by his coolness and candor. 
In him Pope had the first experience of a critic 
without malevolence, who thought it as much hi: 
duty to display beauties as expose faults; who cen- 
sured with respect, and praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offended 
that he sought the acquaintance of the writer* wh< 
lived with him from that time in great familiarity 
attended him in his last horns, and compiled me 
morials of his conversation. The regard of Pop 
recommended him to the great and powerful ; am 
he obtained very valuable preferments in 
Church. 
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»as retnmwf h«se*#*. 
m e6ach ’ "M**f-*§ a bMga, 

wa<pltoi»M^ into the water; the windoW were 
J|piag unable to force them open, he 
immediate death, when the poi* 
ta^Bj^him out by breaking the glass, of 
wnhffl the fragments cut two of his fingers in such 
a manner, that he lost their use. 

Voltaire who was then in £ngland, sent him a 
Letter of Consolation. He had been entertained 
by Pope at his table, where he talked with so much 
grossness, that fcfb* Pope was driven from the 
room. Pope discovOfedty^r a Mg)fo that he was 
a spy for the Court, and hfcVfer Oofitklered him as 
a man worthy of confidence. 

He soon afterwards (1737) joined with Swift, 
who was then in England} to publish three volumes 
of Miscellanies, in which amongst other things he 
inserted the Memoirs of a Parish Clerk , in ridicule 
of Burnet’s importance in his own History, and a 
Dehate upon Black and White Horses l written in all 
the formalities of a legal process by the assistance, 
as is said, of Mr. Fortescue, afterwards Master of 
the Rolls. Before these Miscellanies is a preface 
signed by Swift and Pope, but apparently written 
by Pope ; in which he makes a ridiculous and ro» 
m antic complaint of the robberies committed upon 
authors by the clandestine seizure and sale of their 
papers. He tells, in tragic strains, how ‘ the 
* cabinets of the Sick and the closets of the Dead 
‘ have been bioke open and ransacked >’ as if those 
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violences were often committed for papers of turn 
cqpain and accidental value, which are rarely jgM 
voked by real treasures j as if epigrams an&tSBj 
were in danger where gold and diamonds are 
A cat hunted for his musk, is, according to Popefe 
account, but the emblem of a wk winded by book* 
sellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attests* 
lion ; for the same year the Letters written by him 
to Mr. Cromwell, in His youth, were sold by Mrs. 
T bonus, to Curll, who printed theta, , 

In these Miscellanies was first published the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry* which, by such a tram 
of consequences as usually passes in literary quar- 
rels, gave in a short time, according to Pope’s ac- 
count, occasion to the Dunciad. 

In the following year (1728) be began to put 
Alter bury’* advice in practice ; and showed his 
satirical powers by publishing the Dunciad, one of 
his greatest and most elaborate performances, in 
which he endeavored to sink into contempt all the 
writers by whom he had been attacked, and some 
others whom be thought unable to defend them- 
selves. 

At tbe head of the Dunces he placed pooi 
Theobald, whom he accused of iugrautuck ; bn* 
whose real crime was supposed to be that of hav- 
ing revised Shakspeare more happily than himself 
This satire had the effect which he intended 
by blasting the characters which it touched 
R a lph, who, unnecessarily interposing in the quar 
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fpl, got a place in a subsequent edition, complained 
^for a time he was in danger of starving, a i #»e 
ellers had no longer any confidence in his 


WfrKity- 

’^ s The prevalence of this poem was gradual and 
the plan, if not wholly new, was little un- 
ft^SStood by common readers. Many of the allu- 
sions required illustration ; the names were often 
expressed only by the initial and final letters, and 
if they had been printed at length, were such as 
few had known or recollected. The subject itself 
had nothing generally interesting, for whom did it 
concern to know that one or another scribbler was 
a dunce ? If therefore it had been possible for 
those who were attacked to conceal their pain and 
theii resentment, the Dunciad might have made 
its way very slowly in the world. 

This, however, was not to be expected : every 
man is of importance to himself, and therefoie, 
in his own opinion, to others ; and, supposing the 
woild already acquainted with all his pleasures and 
his pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or 
misfortunes, which had never been known unless 
related by himself, and at which those that hear 
them will only laugh ; for no man sympathises 
with the sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the Dunciad is very minutely Ml 
lated by Pope himself, in a Dedication Wffith Hfe 
wrote to Lord Middlesex in the name t&tiftvagc£ " 

* I will relate the war of the ‘ 
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4 it has been commonly called,) which began in 
4 the year 1727, and ended in 1730. 

4 When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought 
4 proper, for reasons specified in the PrefatSd^* 
4 their Miscellanies, to publish such little pieces 
4 of theirs as had casvially got abroad, thePf^Hsri 
4 added tothem the Treatise of the Bathos + ett the 
4 Art of Sinking in Poetry . It happened that in 

‘.one chapter of this piece the several species of 
4 bad poets were ranged in classes, to which were 
4 prefixed almost all the letters of the alphabet 
4 (the greatest part of them at random ;) but such 
4 was the number of poets eminent in ^iat art, that 
4 some one or other look evciy letter' to himself; 
4 all fell into so violent a fury, that fa^fialf a year 
4 or more, the common newspapers fki most of 
4 which they had some property, as |^cing hired 
4 writeis) were filled with the most abusive false- 
4 hoods and scurrilities they could possibly devise; 
4 a liberty way to be wondered at id those peo- 
4 pie, i* , those papers, that for many years, 
4 during ihc uncontrolled license of the press, had 
4 aspersed almost ariikhe great characters of the 
4 £^ge ; and this with impunity, their own persons 
‘apd^a mes being utterly secret and obscure. 

4 T^is gave Mr. Pope the thought that he had 
4 now some opportunity of doing good, by detect- 
4 ing and dragging into light these common enc- 
4 miesof mankind ; since, to invalidate this univer- 
4 sal slander, il sufficed to shew what contemptible 

VOL. i. 
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men tfrert the authors of it. He was n6t without 
that, by manifesting the dulness of those 
HBltd only malice to re comment them, either 
HHMit skiers would not find their account in 
v ^|Hfce men themselves, when 
want Yfcufagfe to proceed in so un- 

* lallMwl ^Occupation. This it was that gave 

* MHrap the Dunciad ; and he thought it an hap- 

* piness, that, by the late flood of slander on him- 

* self, he had acquired such a peculiar right over 

* their names as was necessary to this design. 

4 On the 12th of March 1729, at St. James’s, 
4 that poem^was presented to the King and Queen 
4 (who had before been pleased to read it) by the 
4 right hofitfrable Sir Robert Walpole ; and some 
4 days aftet the "■whole impression was taken and 
4 disperse^jy several noblemen and persons of the 
4 first distinction. 

4 It is certainly a true observation, that no peo- 
4 pic are s# impatient of censure as those who are 
4 the greatest slanderers, which waS^fltaderfully 
4 exemplified on this occasion. On "fife day the 
4 book was first vend&d f a #owd of author* be- 

* sieged the shop ; intreaties, advices, threats of Jaw 
4 and battery, j«ty cries of treason, were «m- 
4 ployed to hinder the coming out of the Dunciad > 
4 on the other side, the booksellers and hawkers 
4 made as great efforts to procure it. What could 
4 a few poor authors do against so great a majority 
4 as the public P There was no stopping a torrent 
4 with a finger j so out it came. 
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c Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. 

( The Dunces (for by this name they were called! 

‘ held weekly clubs, to consult of hostilities agpijua 

* the author : one wrote a Letter to a great 

* ter, assuring him Mr. Pope was the 

* enemy the government hadj and anqthg^MflH 

* his image in clay, to execute him in 

‘ which sad sort of satisfaction the gentl<p®n were 
‘ a little comforted. 

( Some false editions of the b<$jj^JpavIng an owl 
1 in their frontispiece, the true^jiihO, to dssbmuish 
4 it, fixed in his stead an ass laden with authors. 

* Then another surreptitious one being printed 
4 with the same ass, the new edition in octavo re- 

* turned for distinction to the owl again. Hence 

* arose a great contest of booksellers against book- 
4 sellers, and advertisements against adverrise- 
4 ments ; some recommending the edition of the 
‘ ouj/f and others the edition of the ass ; by which 

* names they came to be distinguished, to the 

* gieat Jtanor also of the gentlemen of the 
1 Dunciaj^ 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contem- 
plated his victory over the Dunces with great ex- 
ultation ; and such was his delight in the tumult 
whictf he had raised, that for a while his natural 
sensibility was suspended 1 , and he read reproaches 
and invectives without emotion, considering them 
only as the necessary effects of that pain which h* 
rejoiced in having given. 

f 2 
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jjfc gmnot however be concealed that, by his 
jflHfgptfession, he was the aggressor ; for nobody 
BHRes that the letters in the Bathos were placed 
ffSMA&P 5 and it may be discovered tl it, when 
3 Bhhu£s himself concealed, he indulges the com- 
of common men, and triumphs in those 
which he had affected to despise. He 
is prcmStnat his bopk was presented to the King 
and Queen by the right honorable Sir Robert Wal- 
pole ; he is proud that they had read it before ; he 
is proud that the edition was taken off by the no- 
bility and persons of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I believe, 
that which, by telling 
in the notes the 

satirised, was Intel Ufgifyje 4i}d dimti#g> The 

critics had dec^d^tl^lj^pj^^iich^ of the 
plan, and ^be .common reader fegftn to like it 
uithou4g^f rttoserwho we^alrangers to petty 
Iiteratmnci* add therefor? un^bl<rfto dccypher initials 
and b tanks, had now name^ and peisot^Jjrought 
withih ‘their new ; and delighted in the visible 
effect of those shafts ft oialice, which they had 
lltthoito contemplated, ift&hot into the air. 

* Dennis, upon the fre$h provocation now jjiven 
him, renewed the eonmy which had for a time 
been appeased by mutual civilities ; and published 
remarks, which h$fbad till then suppressed, upon 
the Rape of tkt*Lock, Many more grumbled in 
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secret, or vented their resentment in the news* 
papers by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving 
Burnet with pious passion , pretended that h 
character was injured, and for some time 
his resolution* to take vengeance with a 
But Pope appeased him, by changing pious panion 
to cordial friendship ; and by a note, in which he 
vehemently disclaims the malignity of meaning im- 
puted to the first expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for 
the prize, expostulated with Pope in a manner 
so much superior to all mean solicitation, that 
Pope was reduced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes 
to deny, and sometimes to apologize ; he first en- 
deavors to wound, and is then afraid to own that 
he meant a blow. 

The Dunciad t in the complete edition, is ad- 
dressed to Dr. Swift: of the notes, part were 
written by Dr. Aibuthnot ; and an apologetical 
Letter Was prefixed, signed by Cleland, but sup- 
posed to have been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon Dulness, he seems 
to have indulged himself a while in tranquillity ; 
but his subsequent productions prove that he was 
not idle. He published (1731) a poem on Taste, 
in which he very particularly and severely criticises 
the house, the furniture, the gardens, and the en- 
tertainments of Timon, a man of great wealth and 
little taste. By Timon he was universally sup- 
F 3 
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posed, and by the Earl of Burlington, to whom 
the poem is addressed, was privately said to mean 
tile Duke of Chandos ; a man perhaps too much 
cfelkllted with pomp and show, but of a temper 
k u rct atyj beneficent, and wbo had consequently the 
vSSef^fuhe public in his favor. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the 
ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who was Said to 
have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos 
for a present of a thousand pounds, and wbo gained 
the opportunity of insulting him by the kindness 
of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand ppunds Pope pub- 
licly denied ; hut from the reproach which the 
attack on a chaiacterso amiable brought upon him, 
he tried all means of escaping. The name of 
Cleland was again employed in an^'Sipotogy, by 
which no man was satisfied j and hfc wa'i M last 
reduced to shelter hi^temfcrfty behind dissimula- 
tion, and endeavbr to make that disbelieved, whuli 
he never had confidence openly to deny. He 
wrote an exculpatory letter to the Duke, which 
was answered with great magnanimity, as by a man 
who accepted his excuse without believing his pro- 
fession*. lie said, that to have ridiculed his taste, 
or his buildings, had been an indifferent action in 
another man ; but that in Pope, after the recipro- 
cal kindness that had been exchanged between them, 
it had been less easily excused. 
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Pope, in one of his Lctteis, complaining of the* 
treatment which his poem had found, * owns that 
‘ such critics can intimidate him, nay almost per- 
4 suade him to write no more, which is a cotnpli* 

4 ment this age deserves.’ The man who threatens 
the world is always ridiculous ; for the world can 
easily go on without him, and in a short time will 
cease to miss him. 1 have heard of an idiot, who 
used to revenge his vexations by lying all night 
upon the bridge. 1 There is nothing,* says Juve- 
nal * that a man wrll not believe in his own favor.* 
Pope had been flattered till he thought himself One 
of the moving powers in the system of life. When 
he talked of laying down his pen, those who sat 
round him entreated and implored ; and self-l6ve 
did not suffer him to suspect that they went away 
and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man 
whom he had knov^0 early, and whom he seemed 
to love with more tenderness than any other of his 
literary friends. Pope was now fo»ty-four yean 
old ; an age at which the mind begins less easilj 
to admit new confidence, and the will to grow lei! 
flexible, and when, therefore, the departure of at 
old friend is very acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by ai 
unexpected death, for she had lasted to the age o 
ninety-three ; but she did die unlamentcd 
The filial piety of Pope wa$tn the highest degre 
amiable and exemplary; his parents had the hap 
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fincss of living till he was at the summit of poeti- 
cal reputation, till he was at ease in his fortune, 
and without a rival in his fame, and found no di- 
minution his respect oj tenderness. Whatever 
VU* his pride, to them he was obedient; and 
wftftever wdfc N his irritability, to them he was gen- 
tj¥« Life has, among its soothing and quiet com* 
prits, few things better to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope’s life, which 
seems to deserve some inquiry, was a publication 
of Letters between him and many of his friends, 
which falling into the hands of Curl], a rapacious 
bookseller of no good fame, were teJte £«ffad 
end sold. This volume containing tene Letters 
from noblemen, Pope ine«te%a^»r^e«uii(^ against 
bim in the House of Lords for teach of pnvi* 
lege, and attended himself to stimulate the resent- 
ment of his friends* Curll appealed at the bar, 
and, knowing himself .in np jj-eat danger, spoke 
of Pope with very little reverence. ' He has/ 
said Curll, * a knack at versifying, but in prose I 
4 think myself a match for him.* When the or* 
dors of An; House were examined, none of them 
appeared to have been infringed ; Curll went away 
> and Popp was left to seek some other 

tcn*4y. 

Curll’s account was, that one evening a man in 
"I clergyman’s gowfi» hut with a lawyer’s band, 
brought and offered sale a number of printed 
volumes, which be found tp be Pope's epistolary 
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correspondence ; that he asked no name, and was$ 
told none, but gave the price demanded, and 
thought himself authorized to use his purchase to 
his own advantage. * 

That Curll gave a true account of the transact 
tion, it is reasonable to believe, because no false- 
hood was ever detected ; and when some years af- 
terwards I mentioned it to Lintot, the son of 
Bernard, he declared his opinion to be, that Pope 
knew better than any body else how Curl obtained 
the copies, because another parcel was at the" same 
time sent to himself, for which no price had etfer 
been demanded, as he made known his resolution 
not to pay a poiter, and consequently not to deal 
with a nameless agent. 

Such care had been taken to make them public, 
that they were sent at once to two booksellers; to 
Cmll, who was likely to sci/e them as a prey ; 
and to Lintot, who might be expected to giv£ 
Pope information of the seeming injury. Lintot, 
I believe, did nothing ; and Curll did what was 
expected. That to make them public Vas the 
only purpose may bcieasonably supposed, betausft 
the numbers offered to sale by the private messen- 
gers shewed that hope of gain could not have been 
the motive of the impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing 
his Letters, and not knowing Apw to do, without 
imputation of vanity, what ha^p this country been 
done very rarely, contrived an appearance of com- 
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pulsion i that when he could complain that his 
Letters were surreptitiously published, he might 
4^ptly and defensively publish them himself. 

w» private correspondence, thus promul* 
fitted, filled the nation with praises of his candor, 
iSKkenacss, and benevolence, the purity of hi» 
«yprpc*e£t and the fidelity of his friendship. There 
jtype some letters which a very good or a very 
wise man would wish suppressed ; but, as they 
had been already exposed , it was impracticable 
now to retract them. 

From the perusal of those Letters, Mr. Allen 
first conceived the desire of knowing him i^juod 
with so much zeal did he cultivate tljfc. frpf^dp 
which he had newly formed, 
told his purpose of vindicating l>y 

a genuine edition, he offered tpjpay^lteCOst. 

This however Pope did not accept; but in 
time solicited a substitution for a Quarto volume f 
which appeared (1737) I believe, with sufficient 
profit. In the Preface he tells, that his Letters 
were reposited in a fiend's library, said to be the 
Earl of Oxford^ and that the copy thence stolen 
was sent to the press. T he story was doubtless 
received witM^ferent degrees of credit. It may 
be suspected that the Preface to the Miscellanies 
Was written tQ^repare the public for such an in- 
cident; and to stjgngthcn this opinion, James 
WoTsdalc,. a paixtdB who was employed in clan- 
destine negj&riations/hut whose veracity was very 
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doubtful, declared that he wM Ac acting* 
who carried, by Pope's directioOi the boolt ft 
Curll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, u 
they had rehtion to recent facts, and fe&tifa 
either then living or not yet forgotten, they* stay 
be supposed to have found readers $ but, as the 
facts were minute, and the characters, being efrfa&r 
private or literary, were little known, or little re- 
garded ; they awaked no popular kindness or re- 
sentment ; the book never became much she sub- 
ject of conversation ; some read it at a contem- 
porary history, and some perhaps as a model df 
epistolary language; but those who read it did 
not talk of it* Not much therefore was added by 
it to fame or envy ; nor do 1 remember that h 
produced cither public praise, or Jkftblic censor 6* 

It had, however, in sppie degree, the recom- 
mendation of novelty. Our language has few 
Letters, except those of statesmen. Howel in- 
deed, about a century ago, published his Letters, 
which are commended by MorhofF, and which 
alone* of his hundred volumes continue his me- 
mory* Loved ay’s Letters were printed only oned; 
those of Herbert and Suckling are hardly known. 
Mrs. Phillips’s [Orinda’s] are equally neglected; 
and those of Walsh seem Written as exercises ant 
were never sent to any living mistress or friend. 
Pope’s epistolary excellence lid an open held i ha 
had no English rival? living or dead. 
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seen in this collection as connected 
contemporary wits, and certainly 
sufrers grace in the comparison : but it must 
be reme&lfered, that he had the power of favor- 
ing himself: he might have originally had publi- 
cation m his mind, and have written with care, or 
have afterwaids selected those which he had most 
happily conceived, or most diligently laboicd : 
and I know not whether there docs not appear 
something more studied and artificial m his pro- 
ductions than the rest, except one long Letter by 
Bolingbiokc, composed with all the skill and in- 
dustry of a professed author It is indeed not 
easy to distinguish affectation from habit ; h«4hat 
has once studiously formed a style, myty Writes 
afterwards with complete fasc. pope may be said 
to write always \uth his reputation in his head. 
Swift perhaps man who remembcicd that he 

writing to Pp^ty^jbut Ar&uthnot like one who 
lets thoughts drop &{mx Ms pen as they use into 
his mind. 

B#pFe these Letters appeared, he published the 
first part of what he persuaded himself to think a 
system of lubics under the title of an Essay on 
Mpn\ which, if lus Lcttci to bwift (of Sept. 14, 


1725) be nghtly explained by the commentator, 
had been eight years undei his consideration, and 
$r which he seemi* to have desired the success with 
gfeat solicitude. had now many open anti 

doubtless many secret enemies. r i he Dunus were 
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ytt smarting with the war; and the superiority which 
he publicly arrogated, disposed the world to wish 
his humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he pro* 
vided. His own name, and that of his friend to 
whom the worlt is inscribed, were in the first edL» 
tions carefully suppressed ; and the poem, being 
of a new kind, was ascribed to one or another, 
as favor determined, or conjecture wandered j It 
was given, says Warburton, to every man, except 
him only who could write it. Those who like Oiityr 
when they like the author, and who are under dot 
dominion of a name, condemned it; and those 
admired it who are willing to scatter praise at ran* 
dom, which while it is unappropriated excites no 
envy. Those friends of Pope, that were trusted 
with the secret, went about lavishing honors on 
the new-born poet, and hinting that Pope was xtt* 
ver so much in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally of* 
fended, and to those whose opinion the worid con* 
sidered as decisive, and whom he suspected of envy 
or malevolence, he sent his essay as a present be* 
fore publication, that they might defeat their own 
enmity by praises which they could not afterwudl 
decently retract. 

With these precautions, ih 1733 was published 
the first part of the Essay on Man . There had 
been for some time a report that Pope was busy 
upon a System of Morality ; but this design was 

r o Pi. vol. i. 
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oot> dH£*v*red i a the new poem, which had a 
Haem titk with which its readers were un- 

acquainted. » Its reception was not uniform ; some 
-thought it A very imperfect piece, though not with- 
out good lines. While the author was unknown, 
• some, as will always happen, favored him as an 
^venturer, and some censured him as an intruder ; 
hut all thought him above neglect ; the sale in- 
creased, and editions were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle ex- 
hibited two memorable corrections. At first, the 
ipoet and his friend 

Expatiate freely o'er this scene of man, 

A mighty maze of walks without a pUn, 

Jor which he wrote afterwards, 

A thigfity maze, hut nflt without %f>lan : 

for, if there was no plan, it' was in vain to de- 
jcfibe or to trace the maze. 

*The jofher akei&tion was of these lines ; 

And spitepf pride, and in thu reason's spite , 

One trutludi clear, whatever is, is right. 

hiving afterwards discovered, or been shewn, 
that the * tiuth* which subsisted 4 in spite of 
^reason* could not be very 4 clear, 1 he substituted 

And spite of pride, in erring rcasbn's spite, 

Toouch oversights will tbe«iost vigorous mind 
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be liable, when it is employed at once upon «rgu 
ment and poetry. 

The second and third Epistles were published ; 
and Pope was, I believe, more and nfore suspected 
of writing them*} at last, in 1734, he avowed thfc 
fourth, and claimed the honor of a moral poet* 

In the conclusion .it is sufficiently Acknowledged^ 
that the dbetrine of the Essay m Man was »©*• 
ceived from Bolingbroke, who 0said to have dfc' 
diculed Pope, among those who enjoyed his eon* 
fidence, as having adopted and advanced prmcifMP 
of which he did not perceive the consequence, 
as blindly propagating opinions contrary to his 
own* 1'hat those communications bad .been con* 
solidated into a scheme regularly drawn, and de- 
livered to Pope, from whom it s returned only 
transformed foam prose to verse, has been re- 
ported, but hardly can be true. The Essay plainly? 
appears the fabric of a poet : #hat Bolingbroke ^ 
supplied could be only the first principle* j th& 
order, illustration, and embellishments mult ill 
be Pope’s. 

These principles it is not my busings to cliar 
from obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood \ batf 
they were not immediately examined; philosophy 
and poetry have not often the same readers ; aha 
the Essay abounded in splendid amplifications 
sparkling sentences, which were read and admired 1 
with no great attention to their ultimate purpose ; 
its flowers caught the eye, which did apt ste vsrftet- 
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dft'ftyr foliage concealed, and for a rime flourished 
in the sunshine of universal approbation* So little 
was any evil tendency discovered, that, as inno« 
cfoice is unsuspicious, many read it for a manual 
<kf piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was 
first turned into French prose, and afterwards by 
Resnel into verse. Both translations fell into the 
bands of Crous^fc who first, when he had the 
version in prose, white a general censure, and af* 
towards reprinted Resnel’s version, with particu- 
lar remarks upon every paragraph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, emi- 
nent for bis treatise of Logic, and his Exameu de 
Pyrrkonime, and, however little known or rc- 
gttded here, was no mean antagonist. His mind 
was one Of those in which philosophy and pie^ 
9ft happily united* ' He ft accustomed to argu- 
He»t and disquisition, and perhaps was grown too 
desirous of detecting" 4 fifths ; but his intentions 
were always right, hft ' opinions were solid, and 
bis religion pure. 

His incessant vigilance for the promotion of 
piety disposed him to look with distrust upon all 
metaphysical system of Theology, and all schemes 
of virtue and happiness purely rational ; and there- 
for it was not long before he was persuaded that 
the positions of Fopc, as they terminated for the 
most pall in natural religion, were intended to draw 
away from reyclation, and to represent 
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the whole course of things as a necessary concnte- 
nation of indissoluble fatality ; and it i* uadenia- 
blc, that in many passages a religious eye may 
easily discover expressions not very favorable 
morals, or to liberty* , 

About this time Warburton began to mak# bts 
appearance in the first ranks of learning. He wn*« 
a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and’*' 
vehement, supplied by incessant |sfd unlimited A ‘ 
quiry, with wonderful extent and variety of know* 
ledge, which yet had not oppressed his imagination** 
nor clouded his perspicacity. To every woi^lW 
brought a memory full fraught, together with a 
fancy fertile of original combinations, and at omee 
exerted the powers of the scholar, the Teasonor, 
and the wit. But bis knowledge was too ttminfo** 
mus to headways exact, and his pursuits too eager 
to he always cautious. His abilities gave him aa» 
haughty confidence, which be disdained to conceal 
or mollify; and his impatience of opposition dts<* 
posed him to treat his adversaries with such 
temptuous superiority as made hit reader* coin* 
monlv bts enemies, and excited against the advo* 
cate the wishes of some who favored the cause* 
He seems to have adopted the Roman Emperor’* 
determination, odertnt dum metuant ; he used ho 
allurements of gentle language, but wished to 
compel rather than persuade. 

Hi* style it copious without selection, aftl 
forcible wuhjpnt ocat^easi hftook*the weeds 4t*t 
• 3 
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pe^atog ^hcmselves ; his fiction if coarse and 
impure, ted bis sentences are unmeasured. 

He had; ifr the early part of his life, pleased 
himself with the notice of inferior wits, and cor- 
responded with the enemies of Pope* A Letter 
was produced, when he had perhaps himself for- 
gotten it, in which be tells Coneanen, * Drydcn 

• I observe borrows for want of leisure, and Pope 

• fat want of genius : Milton out of pride, and 

• Addison out of modesty. 1 And when Theobald 
published SAakspcarc, in opposition to Pope, the 
best notes were supplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton 
was to change his opinion ; and Pope was to find 
a defender in him who had contributed so much to 
the exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Wa^botlPn excited against 
bins every artifice of offence* and therefore it may 
he supposed that^fe unsoh wuh Pope wa9 censured 
as hypocrittdaLi*^^p@Bcy ; but surely to think 
difercptly at^ Afferent times, of poetical merit, 
Mf be q^ftfty allowed. Such opinions are often 
adMtyted* and dismissed, without nice examination. 
W *o is there that has not found reason for chang- 
ing his mind about questions of greater import- 
ance ? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, under- 
took, without solicitation, to rescue Pope from 
the talons of Croosax, by freeing him from the 
imputation of favoring feulsty, or rejecting eevo 
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htion s and from month to month contlnudi If 
vindication of the Essay on Man, in the literary 
journal of that time called The Republic qf Let* 
tors. 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the ten* 
dency of his own work, was glad that the posi- 
tions, of which he perceived himself not to know 
the full meaning, could by any mode of interpnp* 
tation be made to mean well. How much he Was 
pleased with his gratuitous defender, the following 
Letter evidently shews ; 


8 SIR, April 11, 1739. 

8 I have just received from Mr. R. two more 
4 of your Letters* It is in the greatest hurry ima* 

4 ginable that 1 write this ; but i cannot help 

< thanking you in particular for your third Letter, 
4 which is so extremely clear, short, and full, that 
4 1 think Mr. Crousaz ought never to have another 
4 answer, and deserved not so good an one. 1 can 
t only say, you do him too much honor, and me 
4 too much right, so odd as the expression seems ; 
4 for you have made my system as clear as I ought 
4 to have done, and could not. It is indeed the 
4 same system as mine, but illustrated with a ray 
4 of your own, as they say our natural body is the 
4 same still when it is glorified. 1 am sure I like 

< it better than I did before, and so will every 
4 man eke* l know 1 meant just what you ex* 
« plain ; but I did not explain my own meaning; 
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:l so well as you. You understand me as well as 
H do myself ; but you express me better than I 
• codld express myself. Pray accept the sincercst 
4 acknowledgments. I cannot but wish these Let- 
4 ters were put together in one Book, and sntend 
4 (with your leave) to procure a translation of part 
4 at least, or of all of them into French ; but I 
4 shall not proceed a step without your consent 
4 and opinion, &c.’ 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an excul- 
patory comment, Pope testified *hat, whatever 
might be the seeming or real import of the prin« 
ciples which he had received from Bolingbroke, 
he had not intentionally attacked religion ; and 
Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him, without 
hi* own consent, an instrument of mischief, found 
him now engaged, with his eyes open, on the side 
of truth. 

It is known *that Bolrngbroke" concealed from 
Pope his real opinions. He once discovered them 
to Mr. Hooke, who related them again to Pope, 
and was told by him that he must have mistaken 
the meaning of what he heard ; and Bolingbroke, 
when Pope’s uneasiness incited him to desire an 
explanation, declared that Hooke had misunder- 
stood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn 
his pupil from him ; and a little before Pope’s 
death they had a dispute, frqpi which they parted 
with mutual aversion* 
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From this time Pope- Jived in the closest inti- 
macy with his commentator, and amply rewarded 
his kindness and his zeal ; for he introduced him 
to Mr* Murray, by whose interest he became 
preacher at Lincoln** Iim, and to Mr. Allen, who 
gave him bis niece and his estate, and by conse* 
quence a bishopric. When he died, he left him 
the property of his works; a legacy which may be 
reasonably estimated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope’s fondness for the Essay on Man appeared 
by his desire of its propagation, Dobson, who 
had gained reputation by his version of Prior’s 
Solomon, was employed by him to translate it into 
Latin verse, and was for that purpose some time 
at Twickenham } but he left his work, whatever 
was the reason, unfinished j and, by Benson f s in- 
vitation, undertook the longer task of Paradise 
Lost . Pope then desindfUi^fricnd to find a scho- 
lar who should turn ms Essay into Latin prose * 
but no such performance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the Great , with 
that reception and respect to which his works en- 
titled him, and which he had not impaired by any 
private misconduct or factious partiality. Though 
Bolingbroke was his friend, Walpole was not his 
enemy ; but treated him with so much considera- 
tion as, at his request, to solicit and obtain from 
the French Minister an abbey for Mr. Southcot, 
wfeom he considered himself as obliged IP reward, 
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h* v *SSSf exertion of his "interest, for the benefit 
had received feom his attendance in a 

that, when the Court was at Rich* 
Caroline had declared her intention 
to'Visit him. This may have been only a careless 
effusion, thought on no more: the report of such 
notice, however, was soon in many mouths ; and if 
I do not forget or misapprehend Savage’s account, 
Pope pretending to decline what was not yet of- 
fered, left his house for a time, not, I suppose, 
for any other reason than lest he should be thought 
to stay at home in Expectation of an honor which 
would not be conferred. He was therefore angry 
at Swift, who represents him as refusing the visits 
of a Queen , because he knew that what had never 
been offered had never been refused. 

Beside the generaf sf#m of morality, supposed 
to be contained in the Efiay on Man , it was his 
intention to ynjft distinct "poems ifpon the different 
jftuics j tt fc gpnfeionV of life ; one of which is the 


Lord Bathurst (17$f5) on the Use of 
'Jpfrdrf, a piece on which he declared great labor to 
Bave been bestowed *- 

Imo this poem some hi. its are historically 
thrown, and some known characters arc introduced, 
with others of which it is difficult to say how faf 
they are real or fictitious ; but the praise of Kyrl, 


Spenco. 
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the Man of Ross, deserv^ partfcqlar exammkioiu 
who after a long and | wtopSus enumeration of hpk 
public works and private charities, it arid h&f 
diffused all those blessings homjivt hm drtdayeoA 
Wonders ate willingly told, and willingly heard* 
The truth is. that Kyrl watt man ©flmOwn*wte- 
grity and agftve benevolence, by whose solicitation 
the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to 
his dSari table schemes j this influence he obtained 
by an example of ftMdity excited to the" utmost 
extent of his power, and was thus enabled to give 
more than he had. this account Mr. Victor re- 
ceived from the minister of the place ; and I have 
preserved it, that the praise of a good man, being 
made more credible, may be more solid. Narra- 
tions of romantic sod impracticable virtue will be 
read with wonder, but that which is unattainable is 
recommended in Win ; that good may be endea- 
vored, it must be shewn to be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has 
given a hint cl his religion, by ridiculing the ce- 
remony of bunftag the pope, and by mentioning 
with tome indignation the inscription on the Mo- 
nument* 

When this poem was first published, the dia- 
logue, having no letters of direction, was per- 
plexed and obscure* Pope seems to have written 
with no very distinct Idea ; for he calls that an 
Epistb to Bathurst , in which Bathurst is introduced 
as speaking* 





inscribed to Lord Cob- 
mh vritteu Vith close at- 
sl the mind and modifica- 
*fm H b» ende^orcd to 
favorite theory of the 
h he means an original di- 
e particular olyject, an in- 
nate airet^jqp wpicn gives all action a determinate 
and invariable tendency, and operates upol the 
whole sjfcfem of life, either Og^sriy, or more se- 
cretly by the intervention of 4o>mt accidental or 
subordinate propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the 
existence may reasonably be doubted. Human cha- 
racters are by no means constant ; men change by 
change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance ; he 
who is at one time a lover of pleasure, is at ano- 
ther a lover of money. Those indeed who attain 
any excellence, commonly spend life in one pur- 
suit ; for excellence is not often gained upon easier 
terms. But to4^e particular species of excellence 
men are directed not by an ascendant planet or 
prcdomlni&dg^lplor, but by t be first book which 
t^dy^ifedd^ Sotne early conversation which they 
heard, or some accident which excited ardor and 
emulation. 


It must be at least allowed that this ruling Pas- 
ijsfe, antecedent to reason and observation, must 
l^vc an object independent on human contrivance ; 
for there caa be no natural desire of artiftti*) good. 
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No man therefore can strict ac- 
c epta tio n, ^ lovefcyf *»f fee bom 

whcfuf&foey 4ftn fee fee shorn, 

in a «^lti) «>- 

ciety,<|^Utkal]£rtguUte& it a state ciotridistin- 
guinea fttom a state of nature ; and any attention 
to that enaction of interests which makes the hap* 
pines* of a couotry,is possible only to those whom 
inquiry and reflection have enabled to comprehend 
«• M 

This doctrine n in itself pernicious as well as 
false: its tendency is to produce the belief of a 
kind of moral predestination, or over-ruling prin- 
ciple which cannot be resisted j he that admits it, 
is prejped to comply with every desire that caprice 
or opportunity shall excite, and to Bauer himself 
that he submits only to the lawful dominion of 
Nature, in obeying the resistless authority of hit 
ruling Passim. 

Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, 
that iii the examples by which he illustrates apd 
confirms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
and habits. 

To the Characters of Men, he added soon after, 
in an Epistle supposed to have been addressed to 
Martha Blount, but which the last edition hat 
taken from her, the Characters if Women . This 
poem, wfiicl wm labored with great diligence, 
and, in the author’s opinion, with great success, 
was nstkud at its first publication, as the com* 
roiTT. k 




did t&k'ctyeet or wish tb have 
been W$cVe<$and which be soon gave his deaden 
sufficient region to distrust, by telling them in a 
note, that the work was imperfect, because part of 
his subject was Fite too high to be yet exposed* 

The time however soon came, in which it was 
safe to display the Dutchess of Marlborough un- 
der the name of Atossa ; and her character was 
inserted with no great honor to the writer’s grati- 
tude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 
and 1740) Imitations of different poems of Ho- 
race, generally with his name, and once, as was 
suspected, without it. What hi was upon moral 
principles ashamed to own* he ought to have sup- 
pressed. Of tltyese pieces it is useless to settle the 
dates, as 4|hcy hgd fHdom much relation to the 
{tertmjfe had been long in his hands. 

This mode if imitation, in which the ancients 
are familiarised, by adapting their sentiments to 
modern topiesy by making Horace say of Shakspcate 
what he originally said of Ennius, and accommo- 
dating his* satires on Pantolabus anch Nomentanus 
to the flatterers and prodigals of our own time, 
was first practised in the reign o& ^Charles* the Se- 
cond, by Oldham and Rochester; at least 1 re- 
member no instances more ancient. It % a kind 
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of middle composition between tnrolatimi end oA i 
ginal design* which pleases, wjjjn the 
unexpectedly applicable, an4 &e parallel hmky. 

It seem to have been Pope 1 * ttaapepe 
mentj for be Ja^i earned it farther than anf former 
poet. 

He published likewise a rew#, in smoother 
numbers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was re- 
commended to bint by the Duke of Shrewsbury 
and the Earl of Oxford. Thfey made no gietffifo. 
pression on the public. Pope seems to have 
known their imbecility, and thciefore suppressed 
them while he was yet contending to rise in repu- 
tation, but ventured them when he thought their 
dtfficjpnces more likely to be imputed to Donne 
than to himself. 

The Epistle to Di. Arbuthnot, which seems to 
be derived in its first design from Boileau’s Ad- 
dress a son Esprit , was published in January 1735, 
about a month before the death of him to whom 
it is inscribed. It is to be regretted, that either 
honor or pleasure should have been missed by Ar- 
buthnot ; a man estimable for his learning, amia- 
ble for his life, and venerable for hia piety* 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, 
skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, 
acquainted with ancient literature, and able to ani- 
mate his mugyf knowledge by a bright and active 
imagination; a scholar with great brilliance of 

H $ 
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| (iM t wit, who, to the crowd of life, retained 
%td discovered a noble ardor of religious zeal. 

In this poem, Pope seems to reckon with the 
public* He vindicates himself from censures ; and 
with dignity rather than arrogance, enforces his 
own claims to kindness and respect. 

Into this ppem are interwoven several para* 
graphs which had been before printed as a hag* 
meat, and among them the sadric&l lines upon 
Addison, of which the last couplet has been twice 
Corrected. It was at first, 

Who would not smile if such a man there be ? 

Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

Then, 

Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would out laugh if Addison were he? 

At last it Is, 

Who hut must laugh if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

He was at this time at open war with Lord 
Hcrvey, who had distinguished himself as a steady 
adherent to the Ministry ; and being offended with 
a contemptuous answer to one of bis pamphlets*, 
had summoned Pulteney to a duel Whether he 
or Pope made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now 

ft tutuled, * gcditteo |od Defamation displayed,* Svo, 17)3. R. 
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bt easily known *. he had written an invceth% 
against Pope, whom he tails Hard - as thy hfhrt, 
and as thy birth obscure ; and hints that his father 
was a hatter. To this Pope wrote a reply in verse 
and prole : the 'verses are in this poem i ' and the 
prose, though it was never lent, is printed among 
his Letters, but to a cool reader of the present time 
exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last Satires, of the general kind, were too 
dialogues, named, from the year in which they 
were published. Seventeen Hundred and Thirty- 
eight. In these poems many arc praised and many 
art- reproached. Pope was then entangled in the 
opposition ; a follower of the Prince of Wales, 
who dined at his house, and the friend of many 
who obstructed and censured the conduct of the 
Ministers. His political partiality was too plainly 
•hewn: he forgot the prudence with which he 
passed, in his earlier years, uninjured and unof- 
fending, through much more violent conflicts of 
faction. 

In the first Dialogue, having an opportunity .of 
praising Allen of Bath, he asked his leave to mei>- 
tion him as a man not illustrious by any merit pf 
his ancestors, and called him in his verses, low- 
born AUen . Men are seldom satisfied with praise 
introduced or followed by any mention of defect. 
Allen seems not to have taken any pleasure in bis 
epithet, which was afterwards softened into humble 
Men. 
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In tlie second Dialogue he took some liberty 
with one of the Foxes, among others $ which Fox, 
ift a reply to Littleton, took at* opportunity of 
repaying, by reproaching him with the friendship 
of a lampooner, who scatteVed his ink without fear 
or decency, and against whom he hoped the resent- 
ment of the Legislature would quickly be dis- 
charged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, 
was summoned before the Lords for a poem called 
Manners , together with Dodsley his publisher. 
Whitehead, who hung loose upon society, sculknd 
and escaped ; but Dodsley’s shop and family made 
his appearance necessary. He was, however, soon 
dismissed ; and the whole process was probably in- 
tended rather to intimidate Pope^ than kb punish 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the 
patriot with the poet, nor drew his pen upon 
statesmen. That* hi" desisted from his attempts of 
reformation is imputed, by his commentator, to his 
despair of prevailing over the corruption of the 
time. He was * not likely to have been ever of 
opinion, tha*dif 4ktad of his satire would countei* 
vail the love of power or of money ; he pleased 
himself with tteing important and formidable, and 
gratified sometimes his pride, and sometimes his 
resentment j till at last he bagan to think he should 
bfe more safe, if he were less busy. 

The Memoirs of $criblcr*s t published about this 
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time, extend only to a work projected in conceit 
by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who used to meet 
in the time Of Queen Anne, and denominated 
themselves the Scrtblerus Club . Their purpose wM 
to censure the abuses of learning by ajititious Life 
of an infatuated Scholar They were dispersed ; 
the design was never completed ; and Warburton 
laments its miscarriage, as an event very disastrous 
to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, 
which seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, 
with a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of 
snore will not be much lamented j for the follies 
which the writer ridicules are so little practised, 
that they are not known ; nor can the satire be 
understood but by the learned ; he raises phantoms 
of absurdity, and then drives them away. He 
cures diseases that were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three 
great writers has never obtained any notice from 
mankind ; it has been little read, or when read has 
been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, better, 
or merrier, by remembering it. 

The design cannot boast of much originality ; 
for besides its general resemblance to Don Quixote, 
there will be found in it particular imitations of 
the History of Mr. OuiBe. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as sup- 
plied him with hints for his Travels \ and with 



those the world might have been contented* though 
the rest had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in t 
region not known to have been explored by many 
other of the English Writers ; he had consulted 
the modern writers of Latin poetry, a class of au- 
thors whom Boileau endeavored to bring into con- 
tempt, and who are loo generally neglected. Pope, 
however, was not ashamed of their acquaintance, 
nor ungrateful for the advantages which he might 
ltfive derived from it. A small selection from the 
Italians, who wrote in Latin, had been published 
at London, about the latter end of the last century, 
by a man* who concealed his name, but whom bis 
Preface shews to have been well qualified for his 
undertaking* This Collection Pape amplified by 
more than half, and (1740) published it m two 
volumes, but injuriously omitted his predecessor’s 
preface. To these books, which had nothiug but 
ihe^mcre text, no regard was paid, the authors 
were still neglected, and the editor was neither 
praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had planned 
a work, which he considered as subsequent to his 
Zssay on Man , of which he has given this account 
to Dr* Swift : 

• since discovered to have been Atterbury, afterwards Bishop 
*f Rochester. 
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4 March 25, 1736. 

• If ever I write any more Epistles in verse, 

4 one of them shall be addressed to you. I have 
1 long concerted it, and begun it ; but 1 would 
‘ make what .hears your name as finished as my 
4 last work ought to be, that is to "say, more 
4 finished thus any of the rest. The subject is 
4 large, and will divide into four Epistles, which 
4 naturally follow the * Essay on Man ;* viz. 1. Of 
4 the Extent and Limits of Human Reason and 
4 Science. 2. A view of the useful and thcre- 
4 lore attainable, and of the unuseful and therefore 
4 unattainable, Arts. 3. Of the Nature, Ends, 
4 Application, and Use of different Capacities* 
4 4. Of the Use of Learning, of the Science, of 
4 the World, and of Wit. It will conclude with 
4 a Satire against the Misapplication of all these, 
4 exemplified by Pictures, Characters, and Exam* 
1 P^** 

This work in its foil extent, being now affiitipftd 
with an asthma, and finding the powers of life 
gradually declining, he had no longer courage to 
undertake ; but, from the materials which he had 
provided, he added, at Warburton’g request, ano- 
ther book to the Dunciad, of which the design is 
to ridicule such studies as are either hopeless Or 
useless, as either pursue what is unattainable, or 
what, if it be attained, is of no use. -■ 

When this book was primed (1742) the laurel 
had (Seen for some time upon the head of Cibber ; 
a man whom it cannot be supposed that Pope 
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ebold regard with much kindness or esteem, though 
in one of the imitations of Horace he has liberally 
^jfltough praised the Careless Husband » In the 
Dunciad, among other worthless scibblcrs, he had 
mentioned Cibber ; who,*» his Apology , complains 
of the great Port’s unktndnes* as more injurious, 
* because,’ says he, 4 I never have offended him* 7 

It might have been expected that Pope should 
hive been in some degree mollified by this submis- 
sive gentleness, hut no such consequence appeared. 
Though he condescended to commend Cibber 
once, he mentioned him afterwards contemptuously 
in one of bis satires, and again- in hi* Epistle to 
Arbuthnot ; and in the fourth book of the BunHad 
attacked him with acrimony, to Which th€ provo- 
cation is not easily discoverable^ Peth^>s*^e 
imagined that, in ridiculingthe Lavweaty 
those by whom the laurel gra- 

tified that ambitious pdtnlatce with which be affect- 
ed to insulf^thfe great* 

The severity of this satire-deft Cibber no longer 
any patfepce. Pie had confidence enough in his 
own p0w$** to believe that he could disturb the 
quiet of His adversary, and doubtless did not want 
instigators, who, without any care about the victory, 
desired to amuse themselves by looking on the con- 
test. He therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in 
which he declares his resolution from that, time 
?ipvef to bear another blow without returning it, 
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and to use out hi« adversary by perseverance, if hd 
cannot conquer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of 
Pope he imputes to a very distant cause. After 
the TArgt Hovtt after Marriage had been driven 
off die stage, by the offence which the mummy 
and crocodile gave the audience, while the exploded 
scene was- yea fresh m memory, it happened that 
Cibber played Bayes in the Rehearsal ; and, Id it 
had been usual to enliven the pan by the ntedtkm 
of any recent theatrical transactions* he said, that 
be ostce thought to have introduced bis lovers dis- 
guised in a Mummy and a Crocodile. * This/ says 
he, *%» received with loud claps, which indicated 

* contempt iff the play.* Pope, who was behind 
the scenes, meeting him as he left the stage, attacked 
him, with all the virulence of a • Wit out of hw 
‘ senses f tq which he replied, 1 that he would take 

* no other notice of what was said, by so parti* 

* cular a man, than*to declare, that, as ofteu'ns 
4 he played that part, he would repeat the same 
4 provocation.' 

He shews his opmiori to be, that Pope was one 
of the authors of the play which he so zealously 
defended ; and adds an idle story of Pope's* beha* 
vior at a tavern. 

1 he pamphlet was written with little power of 
thought or language, and, if suffered to remain 
without notice, would hams been very soon forgot* 
ten. Pope had now been enough acquainted with 
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Lb man life to knoyr, if his passion Lad not been 
too powerful for Lis understanding, that, from a 
flL^fmuon like his with Cibber, the florid seeks 
aW||jfrjg^ but diversion, which i* given at the expence 
ofyfo higher character. When Cibber lampooned 
pmkmif was excited 5 what Pope would 
sa^it^Cibber nobody inquired, but in hope that 
Pope 1 # asperity might betray his pain and lessen 
his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet 
to flutter and die, without confessing that it stung 
him* The dishonor of being shewn as Cibber’s 
antagonist could never be compensated by the vic- 
tory. Cibber had nothing to lose : when Pope 
had exhausted all his malignity upon hifsgfllW 
would rise in the esteem both of ids ffcMfdMNl*' 
his encmjer. Silence only could have $1 wto Hta 
despicable ; the blow which, <fld pot appear to be 
felt would have been atmk is Train. 

But^Popa’^mrtscibslity prevailed, and he resolved 
to world that he was at war 

wtf^j0iy$r » and to show that he thought him no 
couimo% adversary, he prepared no common ven- 
gttance ; he published a nCw edition of the Dunciad 9 
m whjjch he degradedfcTheobald from his painful 
M^eminence, and enthroned Cibber in his stead. 
l|bh?ppily the two heroes were of opposite cha- 

C tpv, and Pope was unwilling to lose what ho 
l flready written f he has therefore depraved his 
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poem, by giving to Cibber the old books, the cold 
pcdafitry, and sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. * 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, 
to make another change* and introduced Osborn# 
contending for* the prize among the booksellers. 
Osborne was a man entirety destitute of shame, 
without % sente of any disgrace but that of pov&ty* 
He told me, when he was doing that which 
Pope’s resentment, that he should be put iapfe the 
Dunciad ; but he had the fate of Cass&kdrtu I 
gave no credit to his prediction, till in time 1 sa 
it accomplished. The shafts of satire were directed 
equally in vain against Cibber and Osborne ; being 
repelled by the impenctmbj£. impudence of one, 
and deadened by the impfts&c dulness of the other. 
Pope confessed his own pain by his anger ; but he 
gave no pain to those who had provoked him. 
He was able to hurt none but himself j by trans- 
ferring the same ridicule from one to another, be 
destroyed its efficacy ; for, by shewing that what 
he had said of one he was ready to say of another, 
he reduced himself to the insignificance of bis own 
magpie, who from his cage calls cuckold at a ven- 
ture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid 
the Dunciad with another pamphlet, which, Pope 
said, 4 would be as good as a dose of hartshorn to 
4 him $' but his tongue and his heart were at van* 
ance. I have heard Mr* Richardson relate, that 
he atiended his father the painter on a visit, when 

VOL. i. i 
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of Cibber’s pamphlets came into the hands of 
Pope* wbo^id, • These things are my diversion. 4 
They sat by him while he perused it, and saw his 
f&ture^writhen with angift$» j and young Richard* 
atm said to his father, when they returned, that he 
hoped to pe preserved from such diversion as had 
bttiyfcgt day the lot of Pope. 

• Korn this time, finding his diseases more op- 

r ssive, and his vital powers gradually declining, 
no longer strained his faculties with any original 
cbmposition, nor proposed any other employment 
for his remaining life than the revisal arid correction 
of his former works ; in which he received advice 
and assistance from Waxburton, whom be appeals 
to have trusted and bcqsQred in the htgh^!H%ree. 

He laid aside his Epic Poem, nernapf^ithout 
much 10 mankind ; ft? ftis ffiHro was Brutus 
the Trojan, who, ztcor&ty ridiculous fiction, 
established a colony in ’Britain. The subject there- 
fore was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a race 
upon Whom imagination has been exhausted, and 
attentibi? wearied, andTo whom the mind will not 
pasily be recalled, when^itis invited in blank verse, 
which Pope had adopted with great imprudence, 
j^and 1 think without due consideration of the na- 
ture of our language. The sketch is, at least in 
part, preserved by Ruffhead ; by which it appears, 
that Pope was thoughtless enough to model the 
fttees of his heroes, with terminations not con- 
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with the time or country in which he places 

them. 

He lingered through the next year ; but per- 
ceived himself* as he expresses it, * going down ihfe 
* hill.' He had for at least five years been afflicted 
with an asthma, and other disorders* , which his 
physicians wire - unable to relieve. Towards the 
end of his life he consulted Dr. Thomson, a mats 
who had, by large promises, and free CGUSurtf ttf 
the common practice of physic, forced himiaitl% 
into .sudden reputation. Thomson declared p 
distemper tp be a dropsy, .and evacuated part of 
the water by tincture of jalap ; but confessed that 
bis belly did not subside* Thomson had ntaliy 
enemies, and Pope was persuaded to dismiss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and 
conversation, as he was one day sitting in the air 
with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Mardtlhont, he 
saw bis favorite Martha Blount at the bottom oi 
the terrace, and asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and 
hand her up. Bolingbroke, not liking his errand ^ 
crossed^is legs and sat still ; but Lord Marchmont, 
who was younger and less captious, waited on the 
lady i who, when he came to her, asked, * What, 
is he not dead yet ?’ She is said to have neglected 
him, with shameful unkindness, in the latter time 
of his decay ; yet, of the little which he' had DO 
leave, sqc had a very great part. Their acquaint 
ante began early ; the life of each was pictured on 
the other's mind j their conversation therefore w $ 
i 2 
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Roaring, for when they met, there was an iinme- 
O&ate coalition of congenial notions. Perhaps he 
Cpi&id^ed her unwillingness to approach the chain* 
her of sickness as female weakness or human frailty ; 
pwhaps hfr was conscious to himself of peevishness 
digrrmpaticnce, or, though he was offended by her 
inattention, ^might yet consider her merit as over- 
balancing her foult ; and, if he had suffered his 
heart to be alienated from her, he could have 
jbund nothing that might fill her place ; he could 
Itave only shrunk within himself j it was too late 
to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May 1744 his death was approaching*; on 
the sixth, he was all day delirious, which he men- 
tioned four days afterwards as a sufficient humilia- 
tion of the vanity of man : he afterwards complained 
of seeing thihgs as though a curtain, and in false 
colors, and one day, in the presence of Dodsley, 
asked what arm it was that came out from the 
wall. He said that his greatest inconvenience was 
inability to think. 

Bolingbioke sometimes wept emt Kk fr4 oj*ihis 
stare of helpless decay j ah4 being told bySpence, 
that Pope, at the jntermiiijon pf his deliriousncss, 
was always sayingjs^n^ething^kind either of his pre- 
sent or absent frkjids, an&that his humanity seemed 
to have Survived Understanding, answered, 4 It 
4 has so ' And ^ded, 4 I never in my life knew 
4 a man that had so tender a heart for his particular 
• Spence, 



4 friends, or more general friendship for mankind.' 
At another time be said, « I have known Pope 
4 these thirty years, and value myself more in his 

* friendship than* — his grief then suppressed his 
voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future 
state. Being* asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a pa- 
pist, whether he would not die like his father and 
mother, and whether a priest should not be called, 
he answered, 1 I do not think it essential, but pit 
4 will be very right ; and 1 thanjt you for putting 

♦ me in mind of it.* 

In the morning, after the priest had given him 
the last sacraments, he said, * There is nothing 
4 that is meritorious but virtue and friendship, and 
4 indeed friendship itself is only a part pf virtue.' 

He died in die evening^of the thirtieth day of 
May 1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not 
discern the exact time of his expiration. He was 
buried at Twickenham, near his father and mbther, 
where a monument has been erected to him by 
commentator, the Bishop of Gloucester. 

He ldft the caie of his papers to his executors ; first 
to Lord Bolingbioke, and if he should not be living 
to the Earl of Marchmont ; undoubtedly expecting 
them to be proud of the trust, and eager to extend 
his fame. But let no man dream of influence 
beyond his life. After a decent time, Dodsley the 
bookseller went to solicit prefeience as the publish- 
er, and was told that the parcel had not been yet 
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fespeetpd ; and whatever was the reason, the world 
has been disappointed of what was * reserved for the 
4 next age.' 

He lost, indeed, the favor of Bottngbroke by a 
kind of posthumous offence. The political pam- 
phlet called The Patriot King had been put into 
his hands that he might procure the impression of 
a very few copies, to be distributed, according to 
the author’s direction, among his friends, and Pope 
assured him that no more had been printed than 
were allowed ; but, soon after bis death, the print- 
er brought and resigned a complete edition of fif- 
teen hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him 
to print, and to retain in secret. He kept, as was 
observed, his engagement to Pope better than Pope 
had kept it to his friend ; and nothing vfas^known 
of the transaction, tiiLguppo the detyh of his em- 
ployer, he thought JsSpstf ^obliged to deliver the 
books to the *tght wfio, with great indig. 

nation, made a fire in his yard, and delivered the 
wholes smpfttsi<Jh to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not 
naturally, dictated by resentment of violated faith; 
Tenement more acrimonious,' as the violator had 
bfen more loved or more trusted. But here the 
|0ge r might have stopped; the injury was private, 
stad*there was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied; 
§» thirst of vengeance excised him to blast the 
mcttwxywf the* ma* over whom be bad wept an 
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his last struggles; and fie employed Mai let, 'another 
friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the public, with 
all its aggravations. Warburton, whose hekrt 
was warm with his legacy, and tender by the recjaEj 
separation, thought it proper for him to gdRr» 
pose ; and undertook, not indeed to vindicatethfc 
action, for brtach of trust has always something 
criminal, but to extenuate it by an apology. Hav- 
ing advanced what cannot be denied, that moral obli- 
quity is made more or less excusable by the motives 
that produce it, he inquires W^ht evil purpose could 
have induced Pope ifrvta&k his promise. He 
could not delight his vanity by usurping the work, 
which, though not sold in shops, had been shewn ** 
a number more than sufficient to preserve the au- 
thor’s claim ; be could not gratify his avarice, for 
he could not sell his plunder till Bolingbroke was 
dead ; and even then, if the copy was left to ano* 
ther, his fraud would be defeated, and if left 
himself, would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appear- 
ance of rcasoft, that the irregularity of his conduct 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, 
who might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, 
which Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even 
without its author’s approbation. To this apology 
an answer was written in A Utter to tie most impu- 
dent man living. 

He brought some re pr o a ch upon hit own memory 
by the petulant and coftt*nptuoQ*«mmiO*made ^ 
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hiawill of Mr. Allen, and an affected rapayment 
of his benefactions. Mrs. Blount, as the known 
friend >and favorite of Pope, had been invited to 
(ta bpu^e of Allen, where she comported herself 
nBpfouch indecent arrogance* that she parted from 
Mrs*' AUen in a state of irreconcilable dislike, and 
the door was for ever barred against her. Jl'his ex- 
clusion she resented with so much bitterness as to 
refuse any legacy from Pope, unless be left the 
world with a disavowal of obligation to Allen* 
Having been long mafcr Her dominion, now totter-* 
mg in the decline of life/ and unable to resist the 
violence of her temper, or, perhaps, with the pre- 
judice 6f a lover, persuaded that •she had suffered 
important treatment, he complied yifch her demand, 
tnd polluted his will with female resentment, 
Allen accepted the legacy, which he gave to the 
Hospital at Bath, observing that Pope was always 
* bad accomptant, and that, if to 150/. he had put 
a cypher more, he come nearer to the truth*. 

4 This account of the difference between Pope and Mr. Allen 
% not so circumstantial as it was in Johnson* power to have 
made it. 1 be particulars, communicated to him, concerning it, 
be was too indolent to commit to writing: the business of this 
note is to supply his omissions. 

Upton an invitation in which Mrs. Blount was included, Mr. 
pope made a vi it to Mr. Allen at Frior-purk, and having occa- 
sion to go to Bristol for a few days, left Mrs. Blount behind him. 
In his'absencc Mrs. Biourt, who was of the {tarnish persuasion, 
signified an inclination to go to the Popish chapel at Bath, ana 
desired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot for tne purpose i but 
be being. at that time mayor of thg city, suggested the iropro- 
pnetf of having his carnage Seen at the door of a place of woi- 
Mifrto which fta « stiffen* he was at yaat restrained fro* 
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THE person of Pope is well known not to hm 
beep formed by the nicest model# He has, in ha 
account of the Little Club, compared himself ton 
spider, ^wL-byi-another is described as protalbemn 
behind and before. He is said to have been 
tiful in his infancy; but he was of a constitutor 
originally feeble and weak; and as bodies of a tendei 
frame are easily distorted, his deformity was pro* 
bably in part the effect of his application. His stfc 

ture was so low, that, to bring* him to a level wafc 
common tables, it was nectary to raise his seat. 
But his face was not displeasing, and his eyes 
animated and vitid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion) 
his vital functions were so much disordered, that 
his life wain 1 long disease. 9 His most frequent 
assailant was the headach, winch he used to relieve 
by inhaling the Iteam of coffee, which he very fre- 
quently required. 

Most of What can be told concerning his petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a female domes, 
tic of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him perhap 

< 

giving a sanction, and might be required to suppress; apd there 
tore desired to be excused. Mrs. Blount resented this refusal, 
and told Pope of it at his return, and so infected hi n with bfti 
rage that they both left the house abruptly. 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted In h!s refaffot 
of Pope's love of painung, which differs much from thejnforiq*' 
lion leave him on that head. A picture of Betti rton. Certain!* 
copred from Kncllor by Pope, Lord Mansfield once shewed me 
at Ken wood-house, adding, that it was the ohty one he eww 
finished, for that the weakness of his eyes was an wbpirucriuji 
to hi* use of the pencil. H. 
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*fi* the middle of life* He was then so weak aft 
tp stand in perpetual need of female attendance; 
ittremely sensible of cold, so that be wore d kind 
trf fur doublet, under a shirt of very coarse warm 
I**! with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was 
invested in boddice made of stiff canvass, being 
scarce able to hold himself erect till they were 
laced* and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. 
One side was contracted. His legs were so alendea, 
that he enlarged their bulk with three pair ttf 
stockings, which we*#* drawn on and off by the 
maid ; for he was not able to dress or undress him* 
felf, and neither went to bed nor rbse without help, 
1 H«b weakness made it very difficult for him to be 
dean* 

H» hair bad fallen almost, All aWtty ; and he 
used to dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, 
in a velvet cap. His dress of ceremony was black, 
tvith a tie-wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his 
ateknes^requimd, had taught him all the unpleasing 
* end unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He 
expected that every thing should give way to his 
ease or humor, as a child, whose parents will not 
hear her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the 
mnnerp* 

&est que V enfant toujours est homme , • 

Cest que I'kmme est toujours enfant . 

When he wanted to sleep he ‘ nodd< d in tom" 
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1 pany ;* and once slumbered at hit own table wfctW 
tlie Prince of Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his friendship gave pxto* 
cured him many invitations; but he was a very 
troublesome inmate. He brought no servant, fed 
had so many wants, that a numerous attendance was 
scarcely able to supply them. Wherever he was, 
be left no room for another, because he exacted 
the attention, and employed the activity of the 
whole family. His errands were ao frequent and 
frivolous, that the footmen in time avoided and 
neglected him 5 and the Earl of Oxford discharged 
some of the servants for their resolute refusal of 
his messages. The maids, when they had neglected 
thcjr business, alleged that they had been employed 
by Mr. Pope. One of t&s constant demands was 
of coffee in the night, and to the woman that waited 
on him in hit chamber he was very burthensome : 
but he was careful to recompense her want of 
sleep; and Lord Oxford’s servant declared, that 
in a house where her business was to answer his 
call, she would not ask for wages. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those 
who, suffering much pain, think rhs mselves entitled 
to what pleasures they can snatch. He was too 
indulgent to his appetite ; he loved meat highly sea- 
soned and of strong taste ; and, at the intervals of 
the table, amused himself with biscuits and dry con* 
selves. If he sat down to a variety of dishes, 
he would Qppress his stomach with repletion; and 
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S igh he seemed angry when a dra^WWferei 
, did not forbear to drink it. 

• knew the avenues to his heart, him 

with presents of luxury, w^bich he dML qm suffer 
to itand neglected. The d*§h of great tto is loot 
always proportioned to llf^lustre of their lives. 
Hanjubal, says Juvenal, did *»ot perish by a javelin 
or a sword ; the slaughters of Cannae were revenged 
by a ring. The death oHPope was imputed by 
some of his friends to a silver saucepan, in which 
it was his delight to heatup otted lampreys. 

That he loved too w«J to eat. is certain; (mt 
that his sensuality shorteAd his life will not b« 
hastily concluded, when it is remembered that a con- 
formation so irregular lasted six and fifty years, 
notwithstanding such pertinacious diligence of study 
and meditation. 

In all his intercourse with mankind, he had 
great delight ip artifice, and endeavored to attain 
all his purposes by indirect and unsuspected me- 
thods. * He hardly drank tea without a stratagem.* 
If, at the house of his friends, he wanted any ac- 
commodation, he was not willing to ask fdr it in 
plain terms, but would mention it remotely as 
something convenient; though when it was pro- 
cured, he soon made it appear for whose sake it had 
been recommended. '1 hus he tcized Lord Orrery 
till he obtained a screen. He practised his arts on 
tuck small occasions, that Lady Bohngbroke used 
;p say m a French phrase, that he * played the 
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* politician, about cabbages and turnips.* Hi* 
unjustifiable impression of the Patriot King, as 
it can be imputed to no particular motive, must 
have proceeded from his general habit of secrecy* 
and cunning; he caught an opportunity of a sly 
trick, and pleased himself with the thought of out* 
witting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does 
not appear that he excelled. He may be said to 
have resembled Dryden, as being not one that was 
distinguished by vivacity in company. It is remark- 
able, that, so near his time, so much should be 
known of what he has written, and so little of what 
he has said: traditional memory retains no sallies 
of raillery, nor sentences of observation ; nothing 
either pointed or solid, either wise or merry. 
One apophthegm only stands upon record. When 
an objection raised against his inscription for Shak- 
ipeare was defended by the authority of 4 Patrick,* 
he replied — ‘ horresco referens’ — that ‘ he would 
* allow the publisher of a Dictionary to know thF 
‘ meaning of a single word, but not of two words 
‘ put together.* 

He was fretful, and easily displeased, and al- 
lowed himself to ^>e capriciously resentful. He 
vfould sometimes leave Lord Oxford silently, no 
one could tell why, and was to be courted back 
by more letters and messages than the footmen 
were willing to carry. The table was indeed in- 
fested by Lady Mary Wortley, who was the fiicnd 

POPE. vol. I. £ 
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of Lady Oxford, and who, knowing his peevish* 
n$s, could by no entreaties be restrained from 
chptradicting him, till their disputes sharpen- 
cA ft) such asperity, that one or the^Khr quitted 
the house. 

He sometimes condescended to be jocuhtr with 
servants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either 
of others or his own, was he ever seen Excited to 
laughters 

Of his domestic character, frugality was a part 
eminently remarkable. Having determined not to 
be dependent, he determined not to be in want, and 
therefore wisely and magnanimously rejected all 
temptations to expence unsuitable to his fortune. 
This general care must be universally approved 
but it sometimes appeare^^n petty artifices of par- 
simony, such as the practice of writing his com* 
positions on the back of letters, as may he seen in 
the remaining copy of the Iliad y by which perhaps 
m five years five shillings were saved ; or in a nig- 
gardly leception of his friends, and scantiness of 
entertainment, as, when he had two guests in his 
house, he would set at supper a single pint upon 
the table ; and, having himself taken two small 
glasses, would retire and say, * Gentlemen, I leave 
*■ you to your wine.’ Yet he tells bis friends, 

1 that he has a heart for all, a house for all, and, 
‘ whdtcvex they may think, a fortune for all.* 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner, 
and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or 
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elegance which such performances require* Tha 
this magnificence should be often displayed, tha 
obstinate prudence with which he conducted his 
affairs would not permit ; for his revenue, certain 
and casual, amounted only to about eight hundred 
pounds a-year, of which however he declares him- 
self able to assign one hundred to charity *. 

Of this fortune, which as it arose from public 
approbation was very honorably obtained, his ima- 
gination seems to have been too full : it would be 
hard to find a man, so well enuUed^lnotice by 
his wit, that ever delighted sojmfi Silking of 
his money. In his Letters, EW Iff his Poems, hit 
garden and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines* 
or some hints of his opulence, are always to be 
found. The great topic of his ridicule is poverty ; 
the crimes with which he reproaches his antagonists 
are their debts, their habitation in the Mint, and 
their want of a dinner. He seems to be of an 
opinion not very uncommon in the world, that ip 
want money is to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his pos- 
sessions, seems to be that of enumerating the men 
of high rank with whom he was acquainted, and 
whose notice he loudly proclaims not to have been 

* Part of it arose from an annuity of two hundred pounds a- 
year, which he had purchased either ot the last Duke of Buck* 
mghatnshire, or the Dutchess hit mother, and winch was chaffed 
on some estate of that family. The deed by which it was granted 
was some years in my custod> . H. 

K 2 
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obtained by any practices of meanness or servility ; 
a boast, which was never denied to be true, and to 
which very feyr poets have cyer aspired. Pope 
never set genius to sale, he never flattered those 
whom he did not love, or praised those whom he 
did not esteem. Savage however remarked, that 
he began a little to relax his dignity when he wrote 
a distich for * his Highness’s dog.’ 

His adiniration of the Great seems to have in* 
creased in the advance of life. He passed over 
peers and jrwufsjncn to inscribe his Iliad to Con- 
greve, wfajpa ftojta^nirajty of which the praise had 
been complete, had his friend’s virtue been equal 
{o his wit. Why he was chosen for so great an 
honor ; it is not now possible to know ; there is no 
trace in literacy history of any particular intimacy 
between them. The name of Congreve appears in 
the Letters among those of his other friends, but 
without any observable distinction or consequence. 

To hi* latter works, however, he took care to 
annex names dignified with titles, but was not very 
happy in his choice ; for, except Lord Bathurst, 
none of his noble friends were such as that a good 
man would wish to have his intimacy with them 
known to posterity: he can derive little honor 
from the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Bo* 
lingbroke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate he made 
from his Letters, an opinion too favorable cannot 
&s ily be formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and un« 
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clouded effulgence of general benevolence, and 
particular fondness. There is nothing but libe- 
rality, gratitude, constancy, and tenderness. It 
has been so long said as to be commonly believed, 
that the true characters of men may be found in 
their Letters, and that he who 'writes to his friend 
lays his heart open before him. But the truth is, 
that such were the simple friendships of tho 1 Gol- 
den Age,’ and are now the friendships only of 
children. Very few can boast of h^im which 
they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, by 
whatever accident exposed, they do not shun a dis- 
tinct and continued view ; and, certainly, what we 
hide from ourselves we do not shew to our friends* 
There is, indeed, no transaction which offers 
stronger temptations to fallacy and sophistication 
than epistolary intercourse. In the eagerness of 
conversation the first emotions of the mind often 
bui st out before they are considered ; in the tumult^ 
of business, interest and passion have their genuine 
effect ; but a friendly Letter is a calm and delibe- 
rate performance, in^the cool of leisure, in the 
stillness of solitude, and surely no nun sets down 
to depreciate by design his own character. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity; 
for by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than he is, as by him whose kindness he de- 
sires to gain or keep ? Even in writing to tho 
world there is less constraint; the author is 
confronted with his reader, and takes his chance 
k3 
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8* approbation among thr different dispositions of 

W ind ; but a Letter is addressed to a single 
r of Which the prejudices and partialities are 
Jtppwn ; and must therefore please, if not by favor- 
ing them, by forbearing to oppose them. 

To charge those favorable representations, which 
men give of their own ipinds, with the guilt of 
hypocritical falsehood, would shew more severity 
than knowledge. The writer commonly believes 
himself. Almost every man’s thoughts, while they 
are general, are right ; and most hearts arc pure, 
while temptation is away. It is easy to awaken 
generous sentiments in privacy ; to despise death 
when there is no danger ; to glow with benevo- 
lence when there is nothing to be given. While 
such ideas are formed they arc felt, and sclf T love 
docs not suspect the gleam of virtue to be the 
meteor of fancy. 

If the Letters of Pope are considered merely as 
compositions, they seem to be premeditated and 
artificial. It is one thing to wiite, because there 
is something which the mind wishes to discharge ; 
and another, to Solicit the imagination, because 
ceremony or vanity requiies something to be svrit- 
ten, Pope confesses his early Letters to be vitiated 
with affectation and ambition .* to know whether he 
disentangled himself from these perverters of epis- 
tolary integrity, his book and his life must be set 
in comparison. 

*Qne of his favorite topics is, contempt of his 
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•wn poetry. For this, if it had been real, he 
would deserve no commendation j and in this ho 
was certainly not sincere, for his high value of 
himself was sufficiently observed ; and of what could 
he be proud but of his poetry ? He writes, he 
says, whenlfe * hasjustnothingelse to do;* yet Swift 
complains that he was never at leisure for convert 
sation, because he ‘ had always some poetical scheme 
* in his head.* It was punctually required that 
his writing-box should be set upon his bed before 
he rose ; and Lord Oxford’s domestic related, that, 
in the dreadful winter of Forty, she was called 
fiom her bed by him four times in one night, to 
supply him with paper, lest he should lose a 
thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censure and criti* 
cism, though it was observed by all who knew' him 
that every pamphlet distuibed his quiet, and that 
his extreme irritability laid him open to perpetual 
vexation ; but be wished to despise his critics, andT 
therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
Couit paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in 
his mind a foolish discsticm of Kings, and pro- 
claims that * he never sees Courts.’ Yet a little 
regard shewm him by the Prince of Wales melted 
his obduracy ; and he had not much to say when 
he w'as asked by his Royal Highness, * How he 
* could love a Piince, while he disliked Kings ?’ 

He very frequently proftases contempt of the 
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world, and represent* himself as looking on man* 
sometimes with gay indifference, as on em- 
mets of a hillock, below his serious attention ; and 
sometimes with gloomy indignation, as on monsters 
more worthy of hatred than of pity. These were 
dispositions apparently counterfeited. How could 
lie' despise those whom he lived by pleasing, and 
on whose approbation his esteem of himself was 
superstructed ? Why should he hate those to whose 
favor he owed his honor and his ease ? Of things 
that terminate in human life, the world is the pro- 
per judge ; to despise its sentence, if it were pos- 
sible, is not just ; and if it were not just, is not 
possible. Pope was far enough from this unrea- 
sonable temper ; he was sufficiently a fool to Fame , 
and his fault was, that he pretended to neglect it. 
His levity and his sullcnncss were only in his Let- 
ters; he passed through common life, sometimes 
vexed, and sometimes pleased, with the natural 
emotions of common men. 

His scorn of the Great is repeated too often to 
be real ; no man thinks much of that which he 
despises ; and as falsehood is always in danger of 
inconsistency, he makes it his boast at another 
time that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells 
often in his mind. He is afraid of writing, lest 
the clerks of the Post-office should know his se- 
crets ; he has many enemies ; he considers himself 
as surrouuded by universal jealousy j 4 after many 
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‘ deaths, and many dispersions, two or three of us,* 
says he, * may still be brought together, not to 
4 plot, but to divert ourselves, and the world too, 

4 if it pleases and they can live together, and 
♦ shew what friends wits may he, in spite of all 
4 the fools in ^he world.' All this while it was 
likely that the clerks did not know his hand j he 
certainly had no more enemies than a public chat 
racter, like his, inevitably excites ; and with WH& 
degree of friendship the wits might live, very few 
were so much fools as ever to inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned 
fiom Swift, and expresses it, I think, most fre- 
quently in hi* correspondence with him. Swift'i 
resentment was unreasonable, but it was sincere j 
Pope was the mere mimicry of his friend, a ficti* 
tious part which he began to play before it became 
him. When he was only twenty-five years old, 
he i elated that 4 a glut of study and retirement had 
4 thrown him on the world,’ and that there was dan* 
ger lest, 4 a glut of the world should throw him 
* back upon study and retirement.’ To this Swift 
answered with great propriety, that Pope had not 
yet cither acted or suffered enough in the world to 
have become weary of it. And, indeed, it must 
be some very powerful reason, that can drive back 
to solitude, him, who has once enjoyed the plea* 
jures of society. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there ap« 
pears such narrowness of mind, as makes them 
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insensible of any Excellence that has not some af- 
finity wijth their own ; and confines their esteem 
|M approbation to so small a number, that who- 
ever should form his opinion of the age from their 
^presentation, would suppose them to have lived 
amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to find 
among t^eir contemporaries, either virtue or intel- 
ligence, and persecuted by those that could not 
understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he 
professes contempt of fame, when he speaks of 
riches and poverty, of success and disappointment, 
with negligent indifference, he certainly does not 
express his habitual and settled sentiments ; but 
either wilfully disguises his own character, or, 
what is more likely, invests himself with tempo- 
rary qualities, and sallies out in the colors of the 
present moment. His hopes and fears, his joys 
and sorrows, acted strongly upon his mind ; and if 
he differed from others, it was not by carelessness ; 
he was irritable and resentful ; his malignity to 
Philips, whom he had first made ridiculous, and 
then hated for being angry, continued too long. 
Of his vain desire to make Bentley contemptible, 
I never heard any adequate reason. He was some- 
times wanton in his attacks ; and, before Chandos, 
Lady Wortley, and Hill, was mean in Ills retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of his 
affection were, liberality and fidelity of friendship, 
in which it does not appear that he was other than 
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he describes himself. His fortune did not suffer 
his charity to be splendid and conspicuous ; but he 
assisted Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he 
might open a shop; and of the subscription of 
forty pounds a-year that he raised for Savage, 
tvgenty were paid by himself. He was accused of 
loving money, *but his love was eagerness to gain, 
not solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and 
constant ; his early maturity of mind commonly 
united him with men older than himself ; and there- 
fore, without attaining any considerable length of 
life, he saw many companions of his youth sink 
into the grave ; but it does not appear that he lost 
a single tutnd by coldness or by injury ; those who 
loved him once, continued their kindness. His 
ungrateful mention of Allen in his will, was the 
effect of his adherence to one whom he had known* 
much longer, and whom he naturally loved with 
greater fondness. Kis violation of the trust re- 
posed in him by Bolingbrokc could have no motive 
inconsistent with the warmest affection ; he either 
thought the action so near to indifferent that he 
forgot it, or so laudable that he expected his friend 
to approve it. 

It was reported, v r ith such confidence as almost 
to enforce belief, that in the papers intrusted to 
his executors was found a defamatory Life of Swift, 
which he had prepared as an instrument of ven- 
geance, to be used if any provocation should be 
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ever given. About this I inquired of the Earl of 
Marchmont, who assured me that no such piece 
was among his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was 
that of the Church of Rome, to which in his cor- 
respondence with Racine he professes himself a 
sincere adherent. That he was not scrtip@|t^y 
pious in some part of life, is kndwn by trf&ny 
idle and indecent applications of sentences taken 
from the Scriptures y a mode of merriment which 
a good man dreads for its profaneness, and a witty 
man disdains Tor its easiness and vulgarity. But 
to whatever levities he has been betrayed, it does 
not appear tfhat h$ principles were ever corrupted, 
or that he ever lost his belief of Revelation. The 
position* ^hich He' transmitted from Bolingbroke, 
he seej$$ not to have understood, "and was pleased 
with ait interpretation that made them oithodox. 

A xa^n of such exalted superiority, and so little 
moderation, would naturally have all his delin- 
quencies observed and aggravated : those who could 
not Jeny that he was excellent, would rejoice to 
find th*t he was not perfect. 

4lf1iaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness 
with which the same man is allowed to possess 
advantages, that his learning has been depre- 
cated. He certainly was, in his early life, a mail 
of great literary curiosity ; and when he wrote his 
$ssay $n Criticism , had, for his age, a very wide 
dfcjuaintance with books. When he entered into 
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the living world, it seems to have happened to 
him as to many othets, that he was less attentive 
to dead masters ; he studied in the academy of 
Paracelsus, and made the universe his favorite vo- 
lume Me gathered his notions fresh from reality, 
not from the dbpies of authors, but the originals 
of Nature. Yet there is no reason to believe that 
literature ever lost his esteem ; he always professed 
to love reading ; and Dobson, who spent some 
time at his house tianslating his Essay on Man , 
when I asked bun what learning he found him to 
possess, answered 4 More than I expected.* His 
fiequcnt references to history, hi^ allusions to 
various kinds of knowledge, and his images se- 
lected fiojn art and nature, with his obsenations 
on the operations of the mind and the modes of 
life, shew an intelligence perpetually on the wing, 
excursixe, vigoious, and diligent, eager to pursue 
knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 

Prom thi> cuiiosity arose the desire of travelling, 
to which he alludes in his verses to Jervas, and 
which, though he never found an opportunity to 
gratify it, did not lease him till his life declined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent 
and fundamental principle v T as Good Sense, a 
prompt and jmtuithe peiteption of consonance and 
piopriety. He saw immediately, of his own con- 
ceptions, what was to be chosen, and what to be 
rejected; and, in the works of others, what was 
to be shunned, and what was to be copied. 

VOL. 1. L 
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But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent 
fylfttfty, which manages its possessions well, but 
Ktoes not increase them ; it collects few materials 
for its own operations, and preserves safety, but 
fteter gains supremacy. Pope had likewise genius; 
ir mind active, ambitious, and adventurous, always 
investigating, always aspiring; in its widest searches 
still longing to go forward, in its highest fligfita 
still wishing to be higher ; always imagining some- 
thing greater than it knov/s, always endeavoring 
more than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had 
great strength and exactness of memory. That 
which he had heard or read was not easily lost ; 
and he had before him not only what his own me- 
ditations suggested, but what he had found in other 
writers, that might be accommodated to his present 
purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by inces- 
sant and unwearied diligence ; he had recourse to 
every source of intelligence, and lost no opportu- 
nity of information ; he consulted the living as well 
as the dead; he read his compositions to hit 
friends, and was never content with mediocrity 
when excellence could be attained. He considered, 
poetry as the bnsiness of his life; and, however he 
might seem to lament his occupation, he followed 
it with constancy ; to make verses wa* hisi first la- 
bor, and to mend them was his last. 
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From his attention to poetry he was never di- 
verted. If conversation offered any thing that 
could be improved, he committed it to paper ; if 
a thought, or perhaps an expression more happy 
than was common, rose to his mind, he was care- 
ful to write it«j an independent distich was pre- 
served for an opportunity of insertion ; and some 
little fragments have been found containing lines, 
or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at some other 
time. 

He was one of those few whose labor is their 
pleasure : he was never elevated to negligence, nor 
wearied to impatience; he never passed a fault 
unamended by indifference, nor quitted it by de- 
spair. He labored his works, first to gain repu- 
tation, and afterwards to keep it. 

Of composition there arc different methods. 
Some employ at once memory and invention, and, 
with little intermediate use of the pen, form and 
polish large masses by continued meditation, and 
write their productions only when, in their own 
opinion, they have completed them. It is related 
of Virgil, that his custom was to pour out a great 
numbei of verses in the morning, and pass the day 
in retrenching exuberances and correcting inaccu- 
racies. The method of Pope, as may be collected 
from his translation, uas to write his first thoughts 
in his first words, and gradually to amplify, deco* 
rate, rectify, and refine them. 
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With such faculties, and such dispositions, he 
excelled every^other writer in poetical prudence ; 
he wrote in,such a manner as might expose him 
to j$w. hazards. He used almost always the same 
of verst ; and, indeed, by those few essays 
yhich he made of any other, he did not enlarge 
fetyptepufction. Of this uniformity the certain con- 
sequence was readiness and dexterity. By perpe- 
tual practice, language had, in his mind, a syste- 
matical arrangement ; having always the same use 
for words, he had words so selectcd'and combined 
as to be ready at his call. This increase of facility 
he confessed himself to have perceived in the pro- 
gress of his translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his effu- 
sions were alwavs voluntary, ancUjus subjects chosen 
by himself. His independence secured him from 
drudging at ? ta*k, and laboring upon a harren 
topic : he never exchanged praise for money, nor 
opened a shop of condolence or congratulation. 
His poems, therefore, were scarce ever temporary. 
He suffered coronations and royal marriages to pass 
without a song, and derived no opportunities from 
recent events, nor any popularity fiom the acci- 
dental disposition of his readers. He was never 
reduced to the necessity of soliciting the sun to 
shine upon a birth-day, of calling the Graces and 
Virtues to a wedding, or of saying what multitudes 
have said before him- When he could produce 
nothing new, he was at liberty to be silent- 
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His publications were for the same reason never 
hasty. He is said to have sent nothing to the press 
till it had lain two years under his inspection : it is 
at least certain, that he ventured nothing without 
nice examination. He suffered the tumult of ima- 
gination to subside, and the novelties of invention 
to grow familiar. He knew that the mind is al- 
ways enamored of its own productions, and did 
not trust his first fondness. He consulted his friends 
and likened with great willingness to criticism ; 
and, what was of more importance, he consulted 
himself, and let nothing pass against his own judg- 
ment. 

Hr professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was 
presented, he praised through his whole life with 
unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his character may 
receive some illustration, if he be compared with 
his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discern- 
ment were not allotted in a less proportion to 
Dryden than to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden’s 
mind was sufficiently shewn by the dismission of 
his poetical prejudices, and the rejection of unna- 
tural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dryden 
never desired to apply all the judgment that he 
had. He wrote, and professed to write, merely 
for the people : and when he pleased others, he 
contented himself. He spent no time in struggles 
to rouse latent powers ; lie never attempted to make 
i. 3 
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that better which was already good, nor often to 
mend what he must have known to be faulty. He 
wrote, as he tells us, with very little consideration; 
when occasion or necessity called upon him, he 
out what the present moment happened to 
supply, and, when once it had passed the press,' 
ejected it from his mind ; for when he had no pe- 
cuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

* Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavored to do his 
best : he did not court the candor, but dared thfi 
judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indul- 
gence from others, he shewed none to himself, 
lie examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part 
with indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothing 
to be forgiven. r , 

For this, reason he kept his pieces very long in 
his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
them. The only poems which can be supposed 
to have bc«n written with such regard to the times, 
as might hasten their publication, were the two 
satires of Thirty^right ; of which Dodsley told me, 
that they were brought to him by the author, that 
they might be fairly copied. * Almost every line, 1 
hr said, * was then written twice over: I gave him 
4 a dean transcript, which he sent some time af- 
4 terwards to me for the press, with almost every 

* line written twice over a second time.* 
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His declaration, that his care for his works 
ceased at their publication, was not strictly true. 
His parental attention never abandoned them; 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently 
corrected in those that followed. He appears to 
have revised ibe Uiad^ and freed it from some of 
its imperfections ; and the Essay on Criticism re- 
ceived many impiovemcnts after its first appear* 
ancc. It will seldom be found that he altered 
without addm^cleamess, elegance, or vigor. Pope 
had perhaps the judgment of Dryden ; but Dryden 
certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be 
allowed to Dryden, whose education was more 
scholastic, and who, before he became an author, 
had been allowed more time for study, with better 
means of information. His mind has a larger 
range, and lie collects his images and illustration* 
from a more extensive circumference of science. 
Dryden knew more of man, in his general nature; 
and Pope, in his local manners. The notions of 
Dryden were formed by comprehensive specula- 
tion ; and those of Pope by minute attention. 
Ihcre is more dignity in the knowledge of Dry- 
den, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for 
both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not 
borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style 
of Dryden is capricious and varied ; tliaft of Pope 
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S f cautious and uniform. Drydcn observes tbe 
otfbns of his own mind; Pope constrains his 
mind to his own rules of composition. Drvden 
is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always 
smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden’s page is a 
Natural field, rising into inequalities, and diversi- 
fied by the varied exuberance of abundant vegeta- 
tion ; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shaven by tbe scythe, 
and levelled by the rolleT. 

Of genius, that power which co^itutes a poet; 
that quality without which judgment is cold, and 
knowledge is inert ; that energy which collects, 
combines, amplifies, and animates) tbe superiority 
must, with some hesitation,* be allowed to Drydeu, 
Jt is not to be inferred that, of his poetical vigor 
Pope had only a little, because Drydeu had more; 
for every other writer since Milton must give place 
so Pope; and eyeaef Dryden it must be said, that 
if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better 
poems. Dryden's performances were always hasty, 
either excited by some external occasion, or ex- 
torted by domestic necessity ; he composed with- 
out consideration, and published without correc- 
tion. What his mind could supply at call, or 
gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, 
and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of 
Pope enabled him to condense his sentiments, to 
multiply his images, and to accumulate all that 
ptudy might produce, or chance might supply. If 



The flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire 
the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more 
regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses ex- 
pectation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden 
is read with ficequent astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well con- 
sidered, be found just ; and if the reader should 
suspect me, a* 1 suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not 
too hastily condemn me ; for meditation and in- 
quiry may, perhaps, shew him the reasonableness 
of my determination. 

THE Works of Pope are now to be distinctly 
examined, not so much with attention to slight 
faults or petty beauties, as to the general character 
and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate- 
himself by pastorals, which, not professing to 
mutate real life, require no experience ; and exhi- 
biting only the simple operation of unmingled 
passions, admit no subtile reasoning or deep in- 
quiry. Pope’s pastorals arc not however composed 
but with close thought ; they have reference to the 
times of the day, the seasons of the year, and the 
periods of human life. The last, that which turns 
the attention upon age and death, was the author’s 
favorite. To tell of disappointment and misery, 
to thicken the darkness of futurity, and perplex 



the labyrinth of uncertainty, has been always a de- 
licious employment of the poets. His preference 
was probably just. I wish, however, that hit 
fondness had not overlooked a line in which the 
Zephyrs are made to lament in silence. 

To charge these pastorals with want of invention, 
is to require what was never intended. The imi- 
tations arc so ambitiously frequent, that the writer 
evidently means rather to shew his literature than 
bis wit. It is surely sufficient for an author of 
sixteen, not only to be able to copy the poem* 
of antiquity with $fcBcious selection, ' but to have 
obtained siEpSCient powers of language, and skill in 
metre, to exhibit a series 1 * of Versification, which 
had in English poetry no precedent, nor has since 
hid an’ imitation. 

* >The design of Windsor Forest is evidently de- 
rived from Coopers 7 ft//, with some attention to 
Walter’s poem on The Park ; but Pope cannot be 
Aimed to excel his masters in variety and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging description, narrative* 
and morality. 1 The objection made by Dennis 
the want of plan, of a regular subordination of 
parts terminating in the principal and original de- 
sign. Theie is this want in most descriptive poems, 
because, as the scenes, which they must exhibit 
successively, are all subsisting at the same time, 
the order in which they are shewn must by neces- 
sity be arbitrary, and more is not to be expected 
from the last part than from the first. The atten- 
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non, therefore, which canfiot be detained by sus- 
pence, must be excited by diversity, such as hit 
poem offers to its reader 

But the desire of diversity may be too mudi in- 
dulged , the parts of Windsor lorest which deserve 
least praise, are those which were added to enliven 
the stillness oTP the scene, — the appearance of Father 
Thames, and the transformation of Lodona * Addi- 
son had in his Campaign derided the rivers that 
use from their oozy Leds to tell stones of heroes » 
and it is therefore strange that Vope should adopt 
a fiction not only unnatural but lately censured. 
I he story of Lodona is told with sweetness; but a 
rew metamorphosis is a ready and purrile expe- 
dient , nothing is easier than to tell how a flower 
va> once a blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate 
tyi 11 if 

1 he Temple of Fame has, as Steele warmly dc- 
clired, ‘ a ihotwid bcautns * Lvtrvpirt is splen- 
did, th re is gieat luxuriance of ornaments, the 
original vision of Chiucer was ne\tr d rued to be 
much improied, the all ^ory is tr) skilfully con- 
tinued, the imagery is properly selected, and learn- 
edly displayed yet, with all this comprehension 
of excellence, as its sene is laid in rtmotc ages, 
and its sentiments, if the concl idmg paragnph be 
cxcep ed, ha\e little relation to general mini ers or 
common life, it never ol tamed much notice, but is 
turned silently over, and seldom q loted or men- 
tioned with either pra*se or blame 
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f ssiak excels the Pollio is no great 
onsidcred fiom what original the 
Suttee derived. 

; on the unfortunate Lady have drawn 
much attention by the illaudable singularity of 
treating suicide with respect ; and they must be 
allowed to be written in some parts with vigorous 
animation, and in others with gentle tenderness ; 
nor has Pope produced any poem in T\hich the 
sense predominates more over the diction. But 
the tale is not skilfully told ; it is not easy to dis- 
cover the character of either the Lady or her 
Guardian. History relates that she was about to 
disparage heiself by a marmge with an inferior; 
Pope praises her for the dignity of ambition ; and 
yet condemns the uncle to detestation for his pnde ; 
the ambitious love of a niece may be opposed by 
the interest, malice, or envy of an uncle, but ^iever 
by h s pride. On such an occasion a poet may be 
allowed to be obscure, but inconsistency never can 
be right *. 


• The* account hereinbcforemen of tins lady and her catas- 
trophe, cited b> Johnson lioin kutlheui with a kin 1 of atquies- 
t once in the truth thereof, sec^Kno otner tlun ought have bem 
extracted tiuni the verses themselves i have in my possession 
a letter n> Dt. Johnson, containing the name of the luJy, and a 
reference to a (,cntkm in well known n thehtcrarv world toi 
hei history, thm 1 h is e seen; and, from a memorandum of 
some paitnulars to the purpose cwnmunicatfed to h m by a iid> 
ot quality, he informs me that the uufortun’tte lady's name was 
Withinbuij, corruptly pronounced Winbury, that she was in 
love with Pope, and would have married him , that her guar- 
dian, though she w is deformed iu itr peison, looking upon 
such a match as her eath her, tent her to a convent, and that a 
noose, and not a sw ord, put an end to her li f e M 
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The Ode for St. Cecilies Day was undertaken 
at the desire of Steele : in this the author is gene* 
rally confessed to have miscarriedi yet he has mis- 
carried only as compared with Drydeq ; for he has 
far outgone other competitors. Dryden’s plan is 
better chosen; history will always take stronger 
hold of the attention than fable : the passions ex- 
cited by Dryden are the pleasures and pains of 
real life, the scene of Pope is laid in imaginary 
existence ; Pope is read with calm acquiescence# 
Drydcn widPturbulent delight ; Pope hangs upon 
the ear, and *Dryden finds the passes of the mind* 
Both the odes want the essential constituent of 
metrical compositions, the stated recurrence* of 
settled jfknbers. It may be alleged, that Pindar 
is said oy Horace to have written numeris lege j 0- 
lutis : but as no such lax performances have been 
transmitted to us, the meaning of that expression 
cannot be fixed ; and perhaps the like return might 
properly be made to a modern Pindarist, as Mr. 
Cobb received from Bentley, who, when he found 
his criticisms upon a Greek Exercise, which Cobb 
had presented, refuted one after another by Pindar’s 
authority, cried out at last, * Pindar was a bold 
4 fellow, but thou art an impudent one.’ 

If Pope’s ode be particularly inspected, it will 
be found that the first stanza consists of sounds well 
chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common** 
VOL » I. M 
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places, easily to be fStAand^ and perhaps without 
difficulty to be as well expressed, 
the third, however, there are numbers, 
images, harmony, and vigor, not unworthy the 
antagonist of Dryden. Had all been like this — 
but everjt part cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain tis in the 
dark and dismal regions of mythology, where nei- 
ther hope nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow, can 
be found : the poet however faithfully attends us } 
we have all that can be performed » elegance of 
diction, or sweetness of versification ; but what 
can Form avail without better matter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to common-places. 
The conclusion is too evidently modellM tpr that 
of Dryden ; and it may be remarked that Dmh end 
with the same fault ; the comparison of each is 
literal on one side, and metaphorical on the 
other. 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts : 
Pope, with all this labor in the praise of Music, — ^ 
was ignorant of its principles, and insensible of its 
effects. 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works', 
is the Essay on Cuttcism , which, if he had written 
nothing else, would have placed him among the 
first critics and the first poets, as it exhibits every 
mode of excellence that can embellish or dignify 
didactic composition, selection of matter, novelty 
•f arrangement, justness of precept, splendor of 
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Illustration, and propriety of digression. ' 1 know 
not whether it be pleasing to consider that he pro* 
duced this piece at twenty, and never afterwards 
excelled it : he that delights himself with observing 
that such powers may be soon attained, cannot 
but grieve to think that life was ever after at & 
stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay 
would be unprofitably tedious : but I cannot for- 
bear to observe, that the comparison of a student's 
progress in the sciences with the journey of a tra- 
veller in the Alps, is perhaps the best that English 
poetry can shew, A simile, to be perfect, must 
both illustrate and ennoble the subject; must shew 
it to thm understanding in a clearer view, and dis- 
play it to the fancy with greater dignity ; but either 
of these qualities may be sufficient to recommend 
it. In didactic poetry, of which the great purpose 
is instruction, a simile may be praised which illus- 
trates, though it does not ennoble ; in heroics, that 
may be admitted which ennobles, though it does not 
illustrate. That it may be complete, it is required 
to exhibit, independently of its references, a pleas- 
ing image ; for a simile is said to be a short episode. 
To this, antiquity was so attentive, that circumstances 
were sometimes added, which, having no parallels, 
served only to fill the imagination, and produced 
what Perrault lpdicrously called 1 comparisons 
• with a long tail.* In their similes the greatest 
writers have sometimes failed ; the ship-race, corn- 
el 2 
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pared ''chariot-race, is neither illustrated 

nor land and water make all the diffe- 

rence; whd^$I*P^o, running after Daphne, is 
likened ti^lfreyhound chasing a hare, there 
is nothinr %nned ; the ideas of pursuit and 
flight are Rio plain to be made plainer ; and .a god 
and the daughter of a god are not represented much 
to their*4dvantage by a hare and dog. The simile 
of the Alps has no useless parts, yet affords a strik- 
ing picture by itself; it makes the foregoing posi- 
tion better understood, and enables it to take faster 
hold on the attention ; it assists the apprehension* 
and elevates the fanttyji 

Let me likewise dwelt a little on the Celebrated 
paragraph, in which n is directedfthat 4 lie sound 
* should seem an *eho to the sense a precept 
which Pope is allowed to have observed beyond 
any other English poet. 

iSiis notion of representative metre, and the 
desire of discovering frequent adaptations of the 
sound to the sense, have produced, in my opinion, 
many wild conceits and imaginary beauties. All 
that can furnish this representation are the sounds 
of the words considered singly, and the time in 
which they are pronounced. Every language has 
some words framed to exhibit the noises which 
they express, as thump , rattle, growl , These 

however are but few, and the poet cannot make 
them more, nor can they be of any use but when 
sound is to be mentioned. The time of pronun- 
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cation was in the dartyhc measures of the learned 
languages capable of considerable variety; but that 
variety could bt accommodated only tQ motion Of 
duiation, and different degrees of motion were per* 
haps expressed by verses rtpid or slow, without 
much attention of the writer, vs hen the image had 
full possession of his fancy , but our language hav- 
ing little flexibility, our verses can differ very little 
in their cadence, 1 he fancied resemblances, I fear, 
arise sometimes merely from the ambiguity of 
words ; there is supposed to be son^g relation be- 
tween a soft line and soft couch, or between hard 
syllables and hard fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in some sort exem- 
pt fied; and yet it may be suspected that in such 
resemblances the mind often governs the c.ir, and 
the sounds are estimated by their meaning. One 
of their most successful attempts has been to describe 
the 1 »bor of Sisyphus : 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up a high hiU he heaves a huge round stone ; 

T he huge Tound stppe, resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the 
groun^. 

Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly 
upward, and roll violently back? But set the samo 
numbers to another sense ; 

While many a merry tale, and many a song. 

Cheer’d the rough joad, wc wish’d the rough road 
long, 

¥ 


3 
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The rough road then, returning in a round, 

Mock’d our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground* 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to shew how little the greatest master of 
numbers can fix the principles of representative 
harmony, it will be sufficient to remark that the 
poet, who tells us that 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw 
The line too, labors, and the words move slow : 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 
maip ; . 

when lie had enjoyed for about thirty years the 
praise of Camilla** lightness of foot, he tried another 
experiment upon sound and time, and produced 
this memorable triplet \ 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join } 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, > 
f l he long majestic march, and energy divine. ) 

Here are the swiftness of the ripid race, and 
t^e march of slow paced majesty, exhibited by the 
same poet in the sequence of syllables, except that 
the exact prosodist will find the line of swiftness 
by one time longer than that of tardiness . 

Beauties of thi* kind are commonly fancied ; and, 
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when real, are technical and nugatory, not to te 
rejected, and not td he solicited. 

To the praises which have been accumulated oft 
The Rape of the Lock by readers of every class, bom 
the critic to the waiting-maid, it is difficult to mate 
any addition. «Qf that which is universally allow* 
ed to be the most attractive of all ludicrous compo* 
sitions, let it rather be now inquired from what 
sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical peiapi* 
cacity, has remarked that the preternatural ageq|* 
aie very happily adapted to the purposes of the 
poem. The heathen deities can no longer gain 
attention; we should have tuqaed away from a con* 
test between Venus and Diana. The employment 
of allegorical persons always excites conviction of 
its own absurdity; they may produce effects, but 
cannot conduct actions : when the phantom is put 
in motion, it dissolves : thus Discord may raise a 
mutiny ; but Discord cannot conduct a march, nor 
besiege a town. Pope brought in view a new race 
of Beings, with powers and passions proportionate 
to their operation. The Sylphs and Gnomes act at 
the toilet and the tea-table, what more terrific #n4 
more powerful phantoms perform on 
ocean, or the field of battle ; they give their ptflp&r 
help, and do their proper mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have teen 
the inventor of this petty nation; a charge whfcb 
might with more justice have been brought against 
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t author of the Iliads who doubtless adopted the 
jipus system of his country ; for what is there 
l names of his agents which Pope has not 
flfepd ? Has he not assigned them characters 
and operations never heard of before ? Has he 
not, at least, given them their first poetical .exist- 
ence ? If this is not suf&perrt to eliminate 
his work original, nothing* Oj^girral ever cad be 
writteft. 

In this work a»C exhibited, a very high de- 
gree, the two most engaging powers of an author. 
New thiags are made familiar, and familiar things 
are made A race of aerial people, never 

heard of be&fle, is presented to us in a manner so 
clear and easy, that the reader seeks for no further 
information, but immediately mingles with his 
new ^acquaintance, adopts their interests, and at- 
tends their pursuits, loves a Sylph, and detests a 
Gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every para- 
graph will prove. The subject of the poem is an 
cvdht below the common incidents of common life ; 
nothing real is introduced that is not seen so often 
as 4a be no longer regarded ; yet the whole detail 
Ofipppaale-day is here brought before us, invested 
mijk to much ait of decoration, that, though no- 
thing is disguised, every thing is striking, and we 
all the appetite of curiosity for that from 
which we have a thousand times turned fastidiously 
away. 
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The purpose of the poet js, as he tells us, to 
laugh at ‘ the little unguarded follies of the fe* 

* male sex.' It is therefore without justice that 
Dennis charges the Rape tf the Lock with the 
want of a moral, and for that reason sets it fcuM# 
the luqifti which expresses the pride am) discord 
of the Perhaps neither jPoph qor Bdika m 

has made the world ^utch better than he found k i 
but, if they had boHi succeeded, it were easy to 
tell who would have deserved most from publk 
gratitude. The freaks, and humors, and spleen, 
and vanity of women, as they embroil families h» 
discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do more# to 
obstruct the happiness of life in a year, than tht 
ambition of the clergy in many centuries. It hfltf 
been well observed, that the misery of man p 1%* 
ceeds not from any single crush of overwhelm* 
ing evil, but from small vexations continually re* 
peated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that machi- 
nery is superfluous ; that, by all the bustle of pre- 
ternatural operation, the main event is neither has- 
tened nor retarded. To this charge an efficacious 
answer is not easily made. The Sylphs catuxUt 
be said to help or to oppose ; and it must be aMti* 
ed to some want of art, that their power hmm$ 
been sufficiently ioteminglcd with the aetiAt 
Other parts may likewise be charged with wans of 
connexion ; the game at ombre might be spared, 
but if the Lady had lost her hair while she was 
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iififll ■ Sjjftn lie r caidsi, it might have been inferred 
are too fend of play will be in dan* 
PP>F deflecting more important interests. Those 
perhaps tie faints ; but what are such faults to so 
much excellence 1 


The Epistle of Eloise to Abelard is one ofthe 
most liappy jftgiWtions & Jjumfp wjl’f wfe subject 
is sojudicioSiy^hasch^ fttaV 4 Wild be difficult, 
in turning over the arinals of rne world, to find ano- 
ther which so many circumstances concur to recom- 
mend. We regularly interest ourselves most in 
the fortune of those who most deserve our notice. 


Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous in their 
days for eminence of merit. The heart naturally 
l&vfes truth. 7' he adventures and misfortunes of 
thifc illustrious pair are known from indisputed 
history. Their fate does not leave the mind in 
hopeless dejection ; for they both found quiet and 
consolation in retirement and piety. So new and 
so affecting is their story, that it supersedes inven- 
tion, and imagination ranges at full liberty without 
straggling into scenes of fable. 

The story, thus skillfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nothing behind 
hhn* which seems more the effect of studious per- 
Antnce and laborious revisal. Here is particularly 
d&teryable the cunosa felicitas, a fruitful soil, and 
c^mfel cultivation. Here is no crudeness of scnse| 
$6f asperity of language. 
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The sources from which sentiments, which bm 
so thuch vigor and efficacy, have been drawn, am 
shewn to be the mystic writers by the learned au« 
thor of the Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Pope ; a book which teaches how the brow of 
Criticism may be smoothed, and how she may be 
enabled, with ali her severity, jo attract and to 
delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted 
me to that poetical wonder, the translation of the 
Iliad ; a performance which no age or natio^caig 
pretend to equal. To the Greeks, translation Wat 
almost unknown ; it was totally unknown to the 
inhabitants of Greece. They had no recourse to 
the Barbarians for poetical beauties, but sought fot 
every thing 1 in Homer, where, indeed, there is but 
little which they might not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent translators ; 
but I can hear of no version, unless perhaps An* 
guilara’s Ovid may be excepted, which is read 
with eagerness. The Uiad of Salvini every rear 
der may discover to be punctiliously exact ; but it 
seems to be the work of a linguist skilfully pe- 
dantic ; and his countrymen, the proper judges of 
its power to please, reject it with disgust. * 

Their predecessors, the Romans, have leRwo&f 
specimens of translation behind them, and that em- 
ployment must have had some credit, in which Tull) 
and Germanicus engaged ) but unless we suppose, 
what is perhaps true, that the plays of Terend 
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of Menander, nothing translated 
to have risen to high reputation. The 
fSigfhh in the meridian hour of their learning, 
wt misery laudably industrious to enrich their own 
langi&£ge with the wisdom of the ancients] but 
found themselves reduced, by whatever necessity, 
to tftfn the prreek and Roman poetry into prose. 
Whoever couldlead an author, could translate him. 
from such rivals little can be feared. 


The chief help of Pope in this arduous under- 
gakigg was drawn from the versions of Dryden. 
Virgil had borrowed much of his imagery from 
Homer ; and part of the debt was now paid by his 
translator. Pope searched the pjge$ of Dryden 
for happy combinations of h^okr^Sjjfion i but it 
will not be ^denied t^dt he what he 

^.cultiv^^imopaaguage with so much 
ijarffiT _ ’ left in his Homer a 

p6ettca| elegancies to posterity. His 
Hphm may be said to have tuned the English 
|pMjle ; for siuctita appfcaffc&cc, no writer, however 
u|pfcient in other powers, hat wanted melody. Such 
series of lines so elaborately corrected, and so 
tweedy modulated, took possession of the public 
bar ; the vulgar was enamored of the poem, and 
the learned wondered at the translation. 


But in the most general applause discordant 
voices will always be heard. It has been objected 
by some, who wish to be numbered among the 
*on& of learning, that Pope’s version of Homer is 
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not Homerical ; that it exhibits no resemblance of 
the oiiginal and characteristic manner of the Fa- 
ther of Poetry, as it wants his awful simplicity, hit 
artless grandeur, his unaffected majesty*. This can* 
not be totally denied : but it must be remembered 
that necessitas quod cogit defendit ; ythat may be 
lawfully done which cannot be forobrne. Time 
and. place can always enforce regard. In estimat- 
ing this translation, consideration must be had 
of the nature of our language, the form of our 
metre, and, above all, of the change which two 
thousand years have made in the modes of life 
and the habits of thought. Virgil wrote in a lan- 
guage of the same general fabric with that of Ho- 
mer, in vejaes of the same measure, and in an age 
nearer to nBtaer's time by eighteen hundred years ; 
yet he found, even then, the state of the world so 
much altered, and the demand for elegance so much 
increased, that mere nature would be endured no 
longer; and perhaps, in the multitude of borrowed 
passages, very few can be shew n which he has not 
embellished. 

* Bentley was one of these. He and Pope, soon after the 
public ition of Homer, met at Dr. Mead’s at thnnei , when Pope, 
desuous ot Ins opinion ot the translation, addressed faun thus s 
' Di Bentley, I ordeted my book&tllei to send you your hooka; 
‘ I hope you icceived them.’ Bentley, who had purposely avoid- 
ed saving any thing about Homer, pietended not to understand 
him, aud asked, 1 Book ^ hooks I what books'* ‘My Hornet/ 
it plied Pope, ‘ which you tii i me the honor to subsenbe tor.* — 
‘ Oh,’ said Bentley, ‘ at now 1 recollect — your transl ition.— * 
‘ h i" a pretty poe.n, Mr. Pope , but you must tuft call it Ho-> 
’ mer.' 11, 

N 


fop];, v ol. i. 
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itfheae is a time when nations emerging from 
•iMbarity, and falling into regular subordination, 
Jg|% leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of 
qfabraace, and the craving pain of unsatisfied curi- 
osity* To this hunger of the mind, plain sense is 
grateful ; thajt which fills the void removes uneasi- 
ness, and to Ije free from pain for a while is plea- 
sure ; but repletion generates fastidiousness;' a 
saturated intellect soon becomes luxurious, and 
knowledge finds no willing reception till it is 
recommended by artificial diction. Thus it will 
he found, in the progress of learning, that in all 
nations the first writers are simple, and that every 
age improves in elegance. One refinement always 
makes way for another ; and what was expedient 
to Virgil was necessary 00 Pope. , 

I suppose many the 3jggfish Uiad, 

when t thiy^a|^^pp touched with' some unex- 
.lighter kind; have tried to 
efljoy it 4|k. the o^aM f where, alas ! it was not 
& &jj$bund- Homin' doubtless owes to his trans- 
lator giany Ovid*aA graces not exactly suitable to 
character ; but to have added can be no great 
if nothing be taken away. Elegance is 
*$r€\y to be desired, if it be not gained at the ex- 
peace of dignity. A hero would wish to be loved, 
as well as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient ; 


the purpose of a writer is to be read, and the cri- 
ticism which would destroy the power of pleasing 
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must be blown aside. Pope wrote for his own 
age, and his own nation ; he knew that it was ne- 
cessary to color the images and point the sentiments 
of his author; he therefore made him graceful, 
but lost him some of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with whiph the version ia 
accompanied, and by which it is recommended to 
many readers, though they were undoubtedly writ* 
ten to swell the volumes, ought not to pass with* 
out praise : commentaries which attract the reader 
by the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared ; 
the notes of others are read to clear difficulties# 
those of Pope to vary entertainment. 

It has however bec% objected* with sufficient 
reason, that there^yHHe co^aS^itaif too much 
of unseasonable levrty ana affected gaiety ; that too 
many appeals are made to the Ladies, and the ease, 
which is to carefully preserved, is sometimes the 
ease of a trifler. Every art has its terms, and 
every kind of instruction its proper style ; the gra- 
vity of common critics may be tedious, but is less 
despicable than childish merriment. 

Of the Odyssey nothing remains to be observed s 
the same general praise may be given to both trans- 
lations, and a particular examination of either would 
require a large volume. The notes were written 
by Broome, who endeavored, not unsuccessfully, 
to imitate his master. 

Of the Dunciad the hint is confessedly taken 
from Dryden’s Mac Flccknot ; but the plan is so 

n 2 
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tmlargriprind diversified, as justly to claim the praise 
fef and affords, perhaps, the best spe* 

yet appeared, of personal satire lu- 
pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself, I am not 
convinced** The first motive was the desire of 
rjevenging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated his Shakspcare , and regaining the honor 
which he had lost, by crushing his opponent. 
Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill a poem, 
and therefore it was necessary to find other ene- 
mies with other names, ?t whose expence he might 
/divert tfct public 

In this fcsig^cre l|||MtP 

enough; but 1 cannot thinH BE y J. Aft 
author places himself udcaHilf^lefore the tribunal 
of Criticism, and solicp* fame at the hazard of dis- 
grace. Dulness deformity are not culpable 
in themselves, but be very justly reproached 
when they pretend to the honor of wit, or the influ- 
ence of beauty. If bad writers were to pass without 
reprehension, "♦what should restrain them ? impunt 
dimeonsumpsetit ingensTclepfivs ; and upon bad wri- 
ters drily wiftt^ensure have much effect. The sa- 
tire which^Ought Theobald and Moore into con- 
tempt, dijppffed impotent from Bentley, like the 
javelin ofIPriam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may 
be considered as useful when it rectifies error and 
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improves judgment $ he that refines the public 

taste is a public benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known j its 
chief fault is the grossness of its images. Pope 
and Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas physi- 
cally impure, Asch as every other tongue utters 
with unwillingness, and of which every ear shrinks 
from the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be 
forgiven for tbe excellence of other passages ; such 
as the formation and dissolution of Moore, the 
account of the Traveller, the misfortune $he 
Florist, and the crowded thoughts and stately num- 
bers which dignify the concluding paragraph . 

The alterations wmcifr have been made in the 
Dunciad , not always for the better, require that it 
should be published, as in the present collection, 
with all its variations. 

The Essay on Man was a work* of great labor 
and long consideration, but certainly not the hap- 
piest of Pope’s performances. The subject is per- 
haps not very proper for poetry, and the poet was 
not sufficiently master of his subject ; metaphysi- 
cal morality was to him a new study, he was proud 
of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself master 
of great secrets, was in haste to teach what he had 
not learned. Thus he'tells us, in the first Epis- 
tle, that from the nature of the Supreme Being 
may be deduced an order of beings such as man- 
kind, because Infinite Excellence can do only what 
N 3 
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% 'finds out that these beings must be 
^an^hferer and that * all the question is, wher 

* be in a wrong place ?* Surely if, ac- 
cording to*t}ie poet’s Lcibniiian reasoning, we may 
infer, that man ought to be, only because he is, 
Jjjjp may allow that his place is the right place, 
t^guse he has it. Supreme Wisdom is not less 
infallible in disposing, than in creating. But what 
is njjeatit by .somewhere and place , and wrong plaer> 
it had been vain to ask Pope, who probably had 
never asked himself. 

exalted himself into the chair ef wis- 
dom, he tells us much that knows, and 

much that fe dpcs not ’h||Wi)tlf ; that we see 
but little, .grid tbit die olRPJjf the universe is be- 
yond our d&fcrehensiou ; an opinion not very un- 
comrnohJ^M^ that there is a chain of Subordinate 
being*’ • infinite to nothing,’ of which him- 
srlf and his readers are equally ignorant. But he 
gives' US one comfoit, which, without his help, lie 
sJl^oses unattainable, in the position * that though 

* we arc fools, yet Goil is wise.’ 

t This Essay affords an egregious instance of the 
^dominance of genius, the dazzling splendor of 
imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. 
k was penuiy of knowledge and vulgarity of 

Wntimcnt so happily disguised. The reader feels 
bis mind full, though he learns nothing; and when 
he meets it in its new array, no longer knows the 
milk of his mother and his nurse. When the.se 
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wonder-working sounds sink into sense, and the 
doctrine of the Kssay, disrobed of its ornaments, 
is left to the powers of its naked excellence, what 
shall wc discover ? That we are, incomparison 
with our Cieator, very weak and igfltMrf? that 
we do not uphold the chain of cxisten&^p^tnd that 
we could not make one another with more skill 
than we are made. We may learn yet more ; that 
the arts of human life, were copied from the|j|Jfcmc+ 
tive operations of other animals ; dia^ v ^^*e*world 
be made for man, it mav sajJPt^t^Wn was 
made for geese. X° tlj$p jj^fSlfid principles of 
natural knowledge arfc adacdsome moral instruc- 
tions equally new ; that self-interest, well under- 
stood, will produce setitfl concord ; that jp\en arc 
mutual gainers by mutual benefits; that evil is 
.sometimes balanced by good ; that human advan- 
tages are unstable and fallacious, of uncertain du- 
ration and doubtful effect ; that our true honor is, 
not to have a great part, but to act it well : that 
virtue only is our own ; and that happiness is al- 
ways in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search 
may venture to say that he has heard all this be- 
foir ; but it was ncvei till now recommended bv 
such a blaze of embellishments, or such sweetnesi 
of melody. The vigorous contraction of some 
thoughts, the luxuriant amplification of othcis, tin 
incidental illustrations, and sometimes the dignity. 
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someffif^ the softness of the verses^ enchain pfcU 
losophylfttspend criticism, judgment 

by t y^t Siferiag pleasure. 

iSftis^aeof many paragraphs; yet if 1 had 
^ndeeta jM ^Cp^mnplify Pope’s felicity of com- 
po$mqj»?w|$>fe a rigid critic, I should not select 
the &&ay on Man ; for n contains more lines un- 
succetifully labored, more harshness of diction, 
mwtohts imperfectly expressed, more levity 
and more heaviness without 
strength, tfiSyiUsasjdX^ found % all his other 


The Characters of Mefaad Women are the pro- 

B HP^Ajno’upon human life; 

fe?*WRowed upon them, and 
labored in vain. That his cx- 
ropcrly estimated, I recommend 
us Characters of Women yrith 
it will then be ton with how 
cacity female nature is investi- 
gated, and female excellence selected; and He 
surely is no mean writer to whom Boileau shall be 
found inferior. The Characters of Men , however. 


are wmten with more, if not with deeper, thought 
and exhibit many passages exquisitely beautiful. 
The Gem and the Fiower will not easily be equal* 
led. In the women’s part are some defects ; the 
character of Atossa is not so neatly finished as that 
of CW'ioi and some of the female characters 
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may be found perhaps more frequently among 
men,* what was i$i4/of Pbilamedc Was true of 
Priori 

Ip the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr* Warbunon has endeavored^ J»td % 
(train of thought- which was never in ttaijntodW 
head/ and to support hU hypothesis, ^bfp^iaiM 
that first which was published \mJtm Qmii*k* 
most valuable passage is 1 ' h mjfKS Ehgy^ttl 
Good Sense; apd the of timtXt m 

of Buckingham. 

The Epistle to Arbutbnot, now arbitrarily (fail- 
ed the Prologue to ike Satires , is a pcrfortWIWtCd 
consisting, as it seems, of many fragments wrought 
into one design, which by this union of scattimed 
beauties contains more striking paragraphs than 
could probably have been brought together into 
an occasional work. A$ there is no stronger mo- 
tive to exertion than self-defence, no part has more 
elegance, spirit, or dignity, than the poet’s vindi- 
cation of bis own character. The meanest passage 
is the wtir' upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems which derived their names 
from the year, and which are called the Efiilogut 
to the Satire^ it was very justly remarked by Sa- 
vage, that the second was in the whole more 
strongly conceived, and more equally supported 
but that it had no single passages, equal to the 
contention in the first, for the dignity of Vice, and 
the celcbxation of the triumph of Corruption. 





qius. He bad Invention , by ttatat 

of events are formed, and new iCwdfwjblMW 
displayed, as in the Rape of the, 
which intrinsic and adventitious ttnh^rnh^m and 
lustrations are connected with a k$oS*|f#utyect, 
is in the Essay on .Criticism* He had fymgination* 
yhich strongly impresses on the writeni mind, 
and fftables him to convey to the reader, die va* 
rious forms of nature, incidents of Hfe, end ene** 
gies of passion, as in his E/oisa, Windsor Fomt$ 
and the Ethic Epistles . He had Judgment , which 
selects from life or nature what the present pur* 
pose requires, and by separating the essence of 
things from its concomitants, often makes the re- 
presentation more powerful than the reality : and 
he had colors of language always before him, ready 
to decorate his matter with every grace of elegant 
expression, as when he accommodates his diction 
to the wonderful multiplicity of Homer’s senti- 
ments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression include^ sound as well as 
meaning; * Music,' says Dryden, * is inarticulate 
‘ poetry among the excellencies of Pope, there- 
fore, must be mentioned the melody of his metre. 
By perusing the works of Dryden, he discovered 
the most perfect fabric of English verse, and habi- 
tuated himself to that only, which he found the 
best ; in consequence of which restraint, hi* poetry 
has been censured as too uniformly musical; and 
ns glutting the c*r with unvaried sweetness. I 
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suspect this t&Jtption, to be the cant of those, who 
j u ^|f.|yy piracies rather than perception; and 
wfiSrwonid e^ea themselves have less pleasure in 
his wo #, if he had tried to relieve attention by 
studied Ji^oral} or affected to break his lines and 
var Y hi «yW» cs - 

But. tfiougn he was thus careful of his versifi- 
cation,!,^ did not oppress his powers with super- 
fluous rigor. He seems to have thought with 
Boileau, that the practice of writing might be re- 
fined, till the difficulty should overbalance the ad- 
vantage. The construction of his language is 
not always strictly grammatical ; with those rhymes 
which prescription had conjoined, he contented 
himself, without regard to Swift’s remonstrances, 
though there was no striking consonance ; nor was 
he very careful to vary his terminations, or to re- 
fuse admission, at a small distance, to the same 
rhymes. 

To Swift’s edict, for the exclusion of Alexan- 
drines and Triplets, he paid little rcgaid ; he ad- 
wi*# thorn, but, in the opinion of Fenton, too 
rarely ; he uses them more liberally in his transla- 
tion than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always I 
think, unsuccessfully, except once in the Rape of 
the Lock . 

Expletives he .very early ejected from his 
verses ; but he now and then admits an epithet ra- 
ther commodious than important. Each of the six 
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first lines of the Iliad might lose tu syllables with 
very little diminution of the meaning f^and some- 
times, after all his art and labor, one verse seems 
to be made for the sake of another* Io%is latter 
pioductions the ^diction is sometimes vitiated by 
French idioms, with which fiolingbioke had per- 
haps infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by^hich he 
declared his own car to be most gratified was this s 

Lo where IVJceotis sleeps, and hardly flows 

Ihe freezing Tanais through a waste of snows* 

But the reason of this preference I cann^ disco- 
ver. 

It is remarked bv Watts, that there is scarcely 
a happv combination of words, or a phi a sc poeti- 
cally elegant in the English language, which Pope 
has not li sorted into Ins vusion of llonics. How 
he obtained possession of so manv beauties of 
‘petth, it weir dcsnablc to know. That he gleaned 
fiom authors, obscure as well as eminent, what he 
thought brilliant or useful, and preserved it all in 
a regular collection, is not unlikely. When, in his 
last years, Hall’s Satires were shewn him, he 
wished that he had seen them sooner. 

New sentiments and new’ linages others may 
produce; but to attempt any further improvement 
of versification will be dangerous. Art and dili- 
gence have now done their best, and what shall be 
voi. l. o 
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ad^ed will bj^the effort of tedious toil and need- 
less tfllriosipy. 

After all this y it is surely superfluous to answer 
the (^ledAftn that has once been asked, Whether 
Pope was & poet P otherwise than by asking in re* 
turn, If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to 
be found? To circumscribe poetry by a defini- 
tion will only shew the narrowness of the definer, 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope will 
not easily be made. Let us look round upon the 
present time, and back upon the past ; let us en- 
quire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed 
die wrqpth of poetry ; let their productions be ex- 
amined, jtnd their claims stated, and ( tl>e preten- 
sions St Pope will be no more disputed. Had he 
given the world only his version, the name of poet 
must h&vc been allowed him : if the writer of the 
Iliad were to class his successors, he would assign 
% very high place to his translator, without requn* 
ing any other evidence of Genius. 

The following Letter, of which the original is 
in the hauds of Lord Ilardwicke, was communi* 
rated to me by the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

* To Mr* Bridges, at the Bishop of London’s 
at Fulham. 

« SIR, 

4 The favor of your Letter, with your Re- 
marks, can never be enough acknowledged ; and 
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the speed with which you discharged so trouble- 
some a task, doubles the obligation. 

4 I must own, you have pleased me ve^ much 
by the commendations so ill bestowed upon me ; 
but, I as.su r e yom, much more by the frankness of 
your censure, which 1 ought to take the ikiore 
kindly of the two, as it is more advantafl£Q9i0Jto a 
scribbler to be improved in his judgmefitfltban to 
be soothed in his vanity. The greate^phmof those 
deviations, from the Greek, whhffiym have ob- 
served, I was led into b% jQfcjphdfi and Hobbes | 
who are, it seems, as aifocn celebrated for their 
knowledge of the original, as they are decryed for 
the badness of their translations. Chapman pre- 
tends to have restored the genuine sense of the au- 
thor, from the mistakes of all former explainers, 
in several hundred places : and the Cambridge edi- 
tors of the large Homer, in Greek and Latin, at- 
tributed so much to Hobbes, that they confess 
they ha^e corrected the old Latin interpretation 
very often by his version. For my part, I gene- 
rally took the authoi’s meaning to be as you have 
explained it ; yet their authority, joined to the 
knowledge of my own impericetness in the lan- 
guage, oxer-iuVd me. However, Sir, you may 
be confident, I think you in the right, because you 
happen to be of my opinion: (for men (let them 
say what they will] never approve any other** 
sense, but as it squares with their own.) But you 
have made me much more proud of, and positive 
O 2 
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jP§»piy judgment, since it is strengthened by yours* 
T think your criticisms, regard the expres- 

sion, Very just, and shall ifijtke my profit of them ; 
to five you some proof that I am in earnest, I 
will alter three verses on your bare objection, 
though I luve Mr. Dryden’s example for each of 
them* And this, I hope, you will account no 
sminj>j|je of obedience, from one, who values 
the amijOTity of one true poet above that of twenty 
critics or cosfb&Hators. But, though I speak thus 
of cominentafSBT^ Mill continue to read caicfullv 
all I can procure, tS^irfafte up, thjt way, for my 
own want of critical understanding in the original 
beauties of Ilotner. 1 hough the greatest of them 
arc certainly those of Invention and Design, which 
are not at all confined to the* language t for the 
distinguishing excellences of Homer are (by the 
a nsent of the best critics of all nations) first in 
the manners (which include all the speeches, as 
being i.o other than the representations of each 
prison’s xn timers by bis words) ; and then in that 
■rapture and fin, which carnes you away with him, 
with that wonderful foicc, that no man who has a 
true poetical spirit is master of himself, while he 
reads him. Homer makts you interested and con- 
cerned before you are aware, all at once ; whereas 
Virgil does it by soft degrees. This, 1 believe, is 
what a tianslatot of Homer ought principally to 
imitate ; and it is very hard for any translate to 
come up to it, because the chief reason why all 
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translations fall short of their originals is, that the 
very constraint they are obliged to, renders them 
heavy and dispirited. 

11 The great beauty of Homer’s language, as I 
take it, consists in that noble simplicity which runs 
through all his works ; (and yet his diction, con- 
trary to what one would imagine consistent with 
simplicity, is at the same time very copious.) I 
don’t know how I have run into this pedantry in 
a Letter, but I find I have said too much, aft 
well as spoken too inconsiderately ; what farther 
thoughts I have upon this subject, I shall be glad 
to communicate to you (for my own improvement) 
when we meet j wfcith is a happiness 2 very ear- 
nestly desire, as I do likewise some opportunity of 
pioving how much I think myself obliged to your 
friendship, and how truly I am, Sir, 

4 Your most faithful, humble servant, 

4 A. Pope.* 

The Criticism upon Pope’s Epitaphs, which was 
printed in The Universal Visitor , is placed here, 
being too minute and particular to be inserted in 
the Life. 

EVERY Art is best taught by example. No- 
thing contributes more to the cultivation of pro- 
priety, than remarks on the works of those who 
have most excelled. 1 shall therefore endeavor, 
at this visit, to entertain the young students in 
poetry with an examination of Pope’s Epitaphs, 
o 3 
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To 4cfinc an epitaph is useless; every one 
knows thajfnt is an inscription on a Tomb.— An 
epitaph, therefore, implies no particular charac- 
ter of writing, but may be composed in verse or 
prose. It is indeed commonly panegyrical ; be* 
cause we are seldom distinguished with a stone but 
by our friends ; but it has no rule to restrain or 
mollify it, except this, that it ought not to be 
longer than common bcholdeis may be expected to 
have leisure and patience to pause. 


I. 


ON CHARLFS F. A R I. OF DORiF,T, 

In the Church of Wytkyfiam in Sussex. 

Dorset, the gr?ce of courts, the Muse’s prid$, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy’d. 

The scourge of pride, though sanctify’d or great. 

Or fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 

Yet soft in nature, though severe his lay. 

His anger moial, and his wisdom gay. 

Blest satynst ! who touch’d the means so true, 

As show’d, Vice had his hate and pity too. 

Blest courtiei 1 who could king and country please^ 
Yet sacred kept his friendship, and his ease. 

Bkst pcci ! lus great forefathers every grace 
Kefiecting, and reflected on his race ; 

Where othei Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine. 

And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

The hist distich of this epitaph contains a kind 
of informal ion which few would want, that the 
man foi whom the tomb was erected, died. There 
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arc indeed some qualities worthy of praise pre* 
scribed to the dead, but none that were likely to 
exempt him from the lot of man, or incline us 
much to wonder that he should die. What is 
meant by 4 judge of nature,’ is not easy to say. 
Nature is not the»ohject of human judgment ; for 
it is in vain to judge where we cannot alter. If 
by nature is meant, what is commonly called na- 
ture by the critics, a just representation of things 
really existing, and actions really performed, na- 
ture cannot be properly opposed to art ; nature 
bang, in this sense, only the best effect of art . 

The scourge of pride— 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
intended, ail illustration of the former. Pr.de, in 
the Great , is indeed well enough connected with 
knaves in state, though knaves is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light ; hut the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to fops in learn- 
ing, hut rather to some species of tyranny or op- 
pression, something more gloomy and more foi- 
midable than foppeiy. 

Yet soft his nature— * 

This is a hi"h compliment, but was not first 
bestowed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is 
extremely beautiful. 
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Blest satyrist !— 


Hjjfljch is another line of which Pope 
wis rjot v *he author. I do not mean to blame 
lMiesejf?tnitations with much harshness ; in long 
performances they are scarcely to be avoided, and 
in shorter they may be indulged, because the train 
of the composition may naturally involve them, or 
the scantiness of the subject allow little choice. 
However, what is borrowed is not to be enjoyed 
as our own; and it is the business of critical jus- 
tice to give every bird of the Muses his proper 
feather. 

Blest courtier ! — 


Whether a courtier can prpperly be commended 
for keeping his ease sacred* mky perhaps be dis- 
putable. To please king iind country, without 
sacrificing friendship to any change of times, was 
a very uncommon instance of prudence or felicity, 
and deserved to be kept separate from so poor a 
commendation as care of his ease. I wish our 
poets would attend a little more accurately to the 
use of the word sacred, which surely should never 
be applied in a serious composition, but where 
some reference may be made to a higher Being, or 
vheic some duty is exacted or implied. A man 
may keep his friendship sacred, because promises 
of friendship are very awful ties; but methinks he 
cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be said to keep 
his ease sacred . 
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Blest peer !— 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no con. 
nection with his peerage : they might happen to 
any other man, whose ancestors were retnembered| 
or whose posterity were likely to be regarded. 

I know not 'whether this epitaph he worthy 
either of the writer or the man entombed. 


II. 

ON SIR WILLIAM TRUMBAt, 

One of the Principal Secretaries of State to King 
William ///. 

Who having resigned his place, died in his retirement at 
^sihamstcad in Birkshuc, 17 lb. 

A pleasing forpn, a firm, yet cautious mind. 

Sincere, though prudent ; constant^ yjL resign'd j 
Honor unchang’d, a principle profest^* * 

Fix d to one side, but mod rate to the rest: 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too, 

to his prince, and to his country true. 

Pill'd with the senSe of age, the fire ot youth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth \ 

A gen rous faith, from superstition free; 

A 1< vc to peace, and hate of tyranny : 

Such this man was ; who now, from earth remov'd. 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov d. 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there ap- 
pears, at the hist view, a fault which I think 
scarcely any beauty can compensate. The name 
is omitted. The end of an epitaph is to convey 
some account of the dead ; and to w hat purpose is 
any thing told of him whose name is concealed $ 
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Jtei^fepitaph, and a history of a nameless hero, are 
equatfy absurd, since the virtues and qualities so 
recounted in either are scattered at the mercy of 
fortune to be appropriated by guess. The name, 
it is true, may be read upon the stone ; but what 
obligation has it to the poet, whose verses wander 
over the earth, and leave their subject behind 
them, and who is forced, like an unskilful painter, 
to make his purpose known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and 
contains nothing striking or particular ; but the 
poet is not to he blamed for the defects of his sub- 
ject. He said perhaps the best that could be said. 
There are, however, some defects which were not 
made necessary by the character in which he was 
employed. re is no opposition between an 
honest courtier and a patriot ; for an honest courtier 
cannot but be a patriot . 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions, to close his verse with the word too : 
every rhyme should be a word of emphasis, no- 
can this rule be safely neglected, except where the 
length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies ex- 
cusable, or allows room for beauties sufficient to 
overpower the effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word 
Jilled is weak and prosaic, having no particular 
adaptation to any of the words that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, 
kaving no connexion with the foregoing character, 
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nor with the condition of the man described. Had 
the epitaph been written on the poor conspirator * 
who died lately in prison, after a confinement of 
more than forty years, without any crime proved 
against him, the sentiment had been just and pa- 
thetical; but why should Trumbal be congratu- 
lated upon his iiberty, who had never known re- 
straint P 


III. 

ON THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT, 
ONLY SON OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR 
HARCOURT, 

At the Church of Stanton-Haseeiftrt in Oxfordshire, 1720. 

To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near. 
Here ltes ihe friend most lov’d, the sonxnost dear : 
Who ne’er knew joy, but friendship nnght divide. 

Or gave his father grief but when he dy ’d. 

How vain is reason, eloquence haw weak ! 

If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 

Oh, let thy once-lovd friend inscribe thy stone. 

And with a father's sorrows mi* his own ! 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the 
artful introduction of th£ name, which is inserted 
with a peculiar felicity, to which chance must con- 
cur with geniuj, which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile 
imitation. 

• Major Bernard}; who died in Newgate, Sept. 20, 1736. See 
Gent Mag. tol.l. p. 123. N. 
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I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the 
Two had been omitted, as they take away 

froi!i t t&i‘ energy what they do not add to the sense. 


IV. 

JAMES CRAGGS, ESQ. 

Iti Westminster -Abbey* 

JACOB I T S CRACGS, 

RJLGI MAGNA! UFl I TAN NI AF A fcFCRE I IS 
L'l CONbllllS SANC1IORIBVS 
S'RINriPlS PAR11EK AC POf'ULI AMOR El DE1.K I A R 
VIVH TIIUL18 I' T INVIDIA MAJOR, 

AVNOS HLV PAVCOS, XXXY, 

Oil. FLU. XVI. B4DCCXX. 

Statesman, Mat friend to truth ! of soul sincere. 

In action taithtS, and in honor clear! 

Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end. 

Who gain'd no title, and wt\o losfcnoinend ; 
Knnobled by himself* by all approv’d. 

Prais'd, wept, and honor’d bynhetylusc he lov’d. 

The lines on Craggs were fiot originally in- 
tended for an cpithph ; and therefore some faults 
are to be imputed to the violence with which they 
are torn from the poems that first contained them. 
We may, however, observe some defects. There 
is a redundancy of words in the first couplet : it is 
superfluous to tell of him, vho was sincere, true » 
and faithful , that ha was m honor dear* 
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There seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very obvious where is the 
relation between the two positions, that ht gained 
no title and lost no friend ? 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity 
of joining, in the same inscription, Latin and 
English, or verse and prose. If either language 
be preferable to the other, let that only be used ; 
for no reason can be given why part of the inform- 
ation should be given in one tongue, and part in 
another, on a tomb, more than in any other place, 
on any other occasion ; and to tell all that can be 
conveniently told in verse, and then to call in the 
help of piosr, has always the appearance of a very 
artless expedient, or of an atLcmpt unaccomplished. 
Such an epitaph resembles the conversation of a 
foieigncr, who tells part of his meaning by words, 
and conveys part by signs. 


V. 


INTENDED FOR MR. ROWE. 

In Westminster- Abbey. 

Thy reliques, Rowe ! to this fair urn we trust* 
And sacred, place by Dryden’s awful dust j 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies. 

To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest 1 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest 1 
One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a whole thankless land to his denit*. 

VOL. i. ? 
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inscription the chief fault is, that it 
^ owc > ^ or whom it was written, 
thsKitpiStyden, who was buried near him ; and 
indeed gives very little information concerning 

eidfcr. # 

To wish, Peace to thy shade , is too mytholo- 
gical to be admitted into a Christian temple : the 
ancient worship has infected almost all our other 
compositions, and might therefore be contented to 
spare our epitaphs. Let fiction, at least, cease 
with life, and let us be serious over the grave. 


VI. 

ON MRS. CORNET, 

who died of a Cancer in her Breast f. 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence. 

Blest with plain reason, and with sofopr sense ; 

No conquest she, but o'er hetseff desir’d ; 

No attspessay’fl" put not to be admir'd. 

Passion* and pjrme were to her soul unknown. 
Convinc'd that Virtue only is our own. 

So uhc&cted, so compos'd a mind. 

So yet soft, so strong* yet so refin'd. 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try’d ; 

The saint sustain’d it, but the woman dy’d. 

I have always considered this as the most valua-* 
ble of all Pope's epitaphs; the subject of it is a 
character not discriminated by any shining or emi- 
nent peculiarities; yet that which really makes,- 

+ in the North aisle of the parish chunft of St. Margaret 
Westminster, lit 
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though not the splendor, the felicity* of life, and 
that which every wise man will choose for his final 
and lasting companion in the languor of age, in the 
quiet of privacy, when he departs weary and dis- 
gusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, and the 
vain. Of such character, which the dull over- 
look, and the gay despise, it was fit that the value 
should be made known, and the dignity established. 
Domestic virtue, as it is exerted without great 
occasions, or conspicuous consequences, in an even 
unnoted tenor, required the genius of Pope to dis- 
play it in such a manner as might attract regard, 
and enforce reverence. Who can forbear to la- 
ment that this amiable woman has no name in the 
verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be ex- 
amined, it will appear less faulty than the rest. 
There is scarce one line taken from , common 
places, unless it be that in which only Virtue is said 
to be our own . I once heard a Lady of great beauty 
and excellence object to the fourth line, that it con- 
tained an unnatural and incredible panegyric. Of 
this let the Ladies judge. 

VII. 

On the Monument of 

THE HON. ROBERT DIGBY, 
and of his Sistet Mary, erected by their Futhei the Lord Pigby, 
in the Church of Sheiborne in Dorsetshire, 1737, 

Go! fair example of untainted youth. 

Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth : 

p 2 
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C^npos’d in sufferings, and in joy sedate, 

&*>&' Without noise, without pretension great. 

/ of^ty word, in every thought sincere, 

WJiq knew no wish but what the world might hear : 
'Cf softest manners, unaffected mind, 
tiover qftpface, and friend of human kind : 

Go, nrcpfor heav’n’s eternal year is thine. 

Go, anaexalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom, 
Pensive hast follow’d to the silent tomb, 

Steer’d the same course to the same quiet shore. 
Not parted long, and now to part no more! 

Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known ! 

Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take these tears, Mortality’s relief. 

And till we share your joys, forgive our grief : 
These little rites, a stone ; a verse receive, 

’Tis all a father, all a friend can give! 


This epitaph contains of the brother only a gc- 
neraL indiscriminate character, and of the sister 
tells nothing but that she died. The difficulty in 
writing epitaphs is to give a particular and appro- 
priate praise. This, however, is not always to be 
performed, whatever be the diligence or ability of 
the writer: for the greater part of mankind have 
no character at all \ have little that distinguishes 
them from others equally good or bad, and there- 
fore nothing can be said of them which may not 
be applied with equal propriety to a thousand more. 
It is indeed no great panegyric, that there is inclosed 
in this tomb one who was born in one year, and 
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died in another ; yet many useful and amiable lives 
have been spent, which yet leave little materials 
for any other memorial. These are however not 
the proper subjects of poetry ; and whenever friend- 
ship, or any other motive, obliges a poet to write 
on such subject^, he must be forgiven if he some* 
times wanders in generalities, and utters the same 
praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs, which he has written, comprise 
about an hundred and forty lines, in which there 
are more repetitions than will easily he found in 
all the rest of his works. In the eight lines which 
make the character of Digby, „there is scarce any 
thought, or Word, vShich may not be found in the 
other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Drydcn. The 
conclusion is the same with that on Harcourt, but 
is here more elegant and better connected* 

VIII. 

ON SIR GODFREY KNELT.ER* 

In Westminster- Abbey, 1723. 

Kneller, by Heaven, and not a master taught. 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought; 
i> 3 
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iro ages, having snatch'd from fate 
fas beauteous, or whate’er was great. 
Lies crowwyvith Princes’ honors, Poets' lays, 
Due to q?s*gEerit, and brave thirst of praise. 
k Living, gjifat Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works i and dying, fears herself may die. 


On this" epitaph the first couplet is good, the 
second not had, the third is deformed with a broken 
metaphor, the word crowned not being applicable 
to the honors or the lays , aiid the fourth is not 
only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but 
of a very haish construction. 


IX. 


ON CENTRA!. HENRY WITHERS. 

In Westminster- Abbey, 17^9. 

Here, Withers* rest ! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 
Thy country’s friend, but mdfe ofttumijrfif kind. 

0 ! born to arms! O! worth in youth approv’d! 

O ! soft humanity in age belov’d ! 

For thee the hardy vet’ ran drops a tear, 

And the gay courtier feel$ the sigh sincere. 

Withers*, adieu ! yet not with thee rejnove 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social love ! 

Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age : 

Nor let us suy (those English glories gone) 

1 he last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 

* 

The epitaph on Withers affords another instance 
of common places, though vsomewhat diversified, 
by mingled qualities, and the peculiarity of a pio* 
fession. 
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The second couplet Is abrupt, general, and un- 
pleasing ; exclamation seldom succeeds in our lai*» 
guage ; and, I think, it may be observed that the 
particle O ! used at the beginning of a sentence* 
always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy; the vadtie 
expressed for him, by different sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem ; there is yet something of the com- 
mon cant of superficial satirists, who suppose that 
the insincerity of a courtier destroys ail his sensa- 
tions, and that he is equally a dissembler to the 
living and the dead. 

At the third couplet l should wish the epitaph 
to close, but that 1 should be unwilling to lose the 
two next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they 
cannot be retained without the four that follow 
them. 


X. 


ON MR. ELIJAH FENTON, 

At East/umsttud in Berkshire, 1730. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man : 

A poet, blest beyond the poet's fate, 

Whom Heaven kept sacred from the Proud and Great: 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to Learned ease* 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on either life ; and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From Nature's template feast rose satisfyM, 
Thank'd Heaven that be liv’d, and that he dy’d. 
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IKjp H first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed 
Pros i trashaw. The four next lines contain a spec 
kies of praise peculiar, original, and just. Here, 
fore, ’the inscription should have ended, the 
Hitter part containing nothing but what is common 
livery man who is wise and good. The charac- 
ter of Fenton was so amiable, that I cannot forb^pr 
to wish for some poet or biographer to display it 
more fully for the advantage of posterity. If he 
did not stand in the first rank of genius, he may 
claim a place in the second ; and, whatever criti- 
cism may object to his writings, censure could find 
very little to blame in his life. 

XI. 

ON MR. CAY. 

In Westminster- Abbey, 1732. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child : 

With native humor tempering virtuous rage. 

Form’d to delight at once and lash the age: 

Above temptation, in a low estate, 

And tmeorrupted, ev’n among the Great: 

A safe dosnpanion and an easy friend, 

Unbfe«i}'d through life, lamented in thy and, 

Thfrso are thy honors not that here thy bust 
Is itatx'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
tetfpthat the Worthy and the Good shall say. 
Striking their pensive bosoms— Here lies Gay. 

As Gay was the favorite of our author, this 
epitaph was probably written with an uncommon 
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degree of attention ; yet it is not more successful 
executed than the rest, for it will not always hapy 
pen that the success of a poet is proportionate to 
his labor. The same observation may be extended 
to all works of imagination, which are often influ- 
enced by causes wholly out of the performer's powej # 
by hints of which he perceives not the origin, by 
sudden elevations of mind which he cannot pro- 
duce in himself, and which sometimes rise when he 
expects them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoc* 
of each other ; gentle manners and mild affections, 
if they mean any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid com- 
mendation ; to have the wit of a man is not much 
for a poet. The wit of man, and the simplicity of 
a child, make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise 
no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is less properly intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness and gentleness , 
which are made the constituents of his character ; 
for a man so mild and gentle to temper his rage, 
was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and 
mean in its conception ; the opposition is obvious, 
and the word lash used absolutely, and without any 
modification, is gross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty and free front 
corruption among the Great , is indeed such a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice. But to be a safe am* 
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of virtue, but the absence of vice, and 
tfeaiftyipe of the most odious. 


’$As little can be added to his character, by as- 
&rt#ig that he was lamented in his end . Every 
man that dies is, at least by the writer of his epi- 
taph, supposed to be lamented, and therefore this 
general lamentation does no honor to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the ad- 
jectives are without any substantive, and the epi- 
thets without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried 
in the bosoms of the worthy and the good , who are 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, is so dark, 
that few understand it ; and so harsh, when it is 


explained, that still fewer approve. 


XII. 


INTENDED FOR SIR ISAAC ItEWTON. 

In Wcstminster-Alfypn 
ISAACUS ffEWTOBJgttM 

Quern Immortal** 

Testamur, 2 emjnu, Ndhtra, Cerium : 

Mortal em. 

Hoe m armor 

Nature, and Nature s laws, Ipy hfd in night : 

God said. Let A ewton be ! Am 411 was light. 

Of this epitaph, short*! j* is, the faults seem 
not to be very few. Why part should be ]^atin t 
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and pan £ngli»h, is not easy to discover* In this 
Latin the opposition of Immortalis • and MfrtaHffy* 
it a mere sound, or a mere quibble } he is apt im* 
mortal in any sense contrary to that in which he 
is mortal . 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and tht’ 
words night and light are too nearly allied. 

XIII. 

ON EDMUND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM* 

who died in tht 19M Year of his Age, 1735* 

If modest youth, with cool reflection crown'd* 

And ev’ry op’ning virtue blooming round. 

Could save a parent’s justest pridefiom fate. 

Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 

This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear* 

Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! 
r J he living virtue now had ifoone approv'd. 

The sendee heard him, and hiycoqMpr lot’d. 

Yet softer honors, and less noisy fame. 

Attend the shade of gentle BuckingjW»fcfc 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart r 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given* 

Pays the last tribute of a saint to heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to thtfjHH 
but I know not for what reason. To crown wjjP 
reflection is surely a mode of speech approaching 
to nonsense. Opening tfirtues blooming round, it 
something like tautology ; the six following line# 
are poor and prosaic. Art is in another couplet 
used for arts, that a rhyme may be had to Amri* 
The six last lines are the best, but not excellent* 
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rest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
4dWnn4pfe%e notice of criticism. The contemptible 
between h e and she should have been 
suppressed for the author’s sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he at- 
tempts to be jocular, upon one of the few things 
that make wise men serious, he confounds the 
living man with the dead. 

Under this stone, or under this sill. 

Or under this turf, Ac. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot 
that, though he wrote the epitaph in a state of 
uncertainty, yet it could not he’ laid over him till 
his grave was made. Such is the folly of tyjt 
it is ill employed. 

The woild tfceifflfcs wretch- 

seems J^ ^ |cen k° rr °™f from the fol- 


TtwSvici Attosti humantur ossa 

hoc marmore, vel sub hac humo, seu 
Shb quiCquid voluit benignus hasres 
Sive hserrde benigmor comes, seu 
Ifefptfpinius incidens Viator: 

JMift scire baud pqtuit futura, sed see 
^Tanfi’ferat Vacuum sibi cadaver 
\7t^tam cuperet parare vivens, 

Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit. 

'Quae nascribi voluit suo sepulchro 
„ Ohm siquod habtretis sepulchrum. 

Sorely, Xriosto did not venture to expect that bis 
trifle, would have ever had such an illustrious ipu- 
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I am inclined to think, that both the when of 
books, and the readers of them, are generally not 
a little unreasonable in their expectations. Tbt 
first seem to fancy the world must approve what* 
ever they produce, and the latter, to imagine^ 
authors are obliged to please them at 
Methinks, at on the one hand no 
bom with a right Of controlling 
all the rest, so, on the other, the world has no side 
to demand, that the whole care and time of any 
particular person should be sacrificed to its 'tom* 
tainraem : therefore 1 cannot but believe that wri- 
ter* and readers are under equal obligations, fnt 
as much lame, or pleasure, as each afford* the 
other. 

Every one acknowledges, it would be a 
notion to expect perfection in any work of j 
and yet one would think the contrary was 
for granted, by the judgment commonly 
upon poems* A critic supposes he has done drift 
part, if he proves a writer to have failed in an ex- 
pression, or erred in any particular point tW tm 
it then be wondered at, if the poem, h general, 
heem resolved not to own themselves in any error? 

SOP*. VOL. i* 
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f<¥ as* Iqtg as one title will* make no allowances, 
thf other will be "brought to no acknowledge 
ment$ *• 

1 am afraid this c)i.trerac : z£&! on both sides is ill- 
placed, poetry and criMcjsm being by no means 
the universal concern of the vorld , but only the 
Am of idle imm vfho vide in their closets, and 
<jf idle tn^n who rc#l there. 

<$, Vrt sure, upon the whole, a bad author deserves 
hpUer than * btd cutic , for a writer’s endea- 
vpt|, for thenpest part, is to please hisreadeis, and 
hf-hrtjs ly thiougb the mislortm . of an til 
but su'h a cutic’s is tro put them out of 
l%noi*ft%di^Ngn he could never go upon with- 
out hath that, and an ill temper. 

> 1 think a good cU-al may be said oscxteiulate the 
bad poet*. Wh^t call a-ircnms is 
h^rd.to^kt flisunguished bv a maftijtyispflf A>m a 
s»4pjg , ladniatiQU 3 and genius be ever so 

ft ft auy other way 

than W giuftg way to that prevalent piopcnsity 
j^M^d|pndeis him the mmc liable to be mistaken. 

be has, is to make the exptn- 
jBpfcy waiting, and appealing to the judgment 
nou, if b.r happens to wnR til, (which 
is r^rta^dy m> in itself,) he is immediately 

* In flu* (Srnu reditKiw it was thus — l l or^s tong as Q«i wdc 
‘ e#lWtt?#S *»eftaf»ein( tfUrteavor, lHe other sHlt nottfe iathfiej 
1 appmhiitivv*-, > -~i)utetllo Author 

IhdwrOTror^vn rattier a <onst.duc.Hc from the ( exclusion he 
. the coiwiiiftjMBwl*, wluch He has not fit* 

•»ued 
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mad® an object of ridicule. I with'vfe Ka&tlif 
humanity to reflect, that even the worn authors 
might, m their endeavor to please us, deifert^ 
something at our hands. We have no cause td 
quarrel with ijicm but for their obstinacy in per-* 
sisrmg to write ; and this, too, mav admit of fclW* 
vutmg circumstances. 1 heir particular FrlefttH 
may be cither jguorarit or insimere ; aud the ted if 
the weald in general is too well-bred to shock 
with » truth, . which* generally their booksdHelt 
are the first that inform them of. This hampefti 
not till they have spent too wiUcfc of their rinWs# 
to apply to* any profession Which might better H# 
them talents ; and till such talents, a* they htwdtf 
are *o far discredited as to be but of small Ihrdttf 
to thcmi-^Fnr (what is the haidest case ifhftgittttl 
ble) the icpurationr ©f a man generally depend 
upon the first mps he makes in the world jr anil 
people vwH establish their opinion of US, fabtaWlMf 
wedo ai the season, when we* have least judgmCWf 
to direct us. 

On the other hand, a good poet no soOnt* com** 
municates his works w kh* the same desire of infoifl 
mation, but it is imagined he is a Vftiu young <5refc^ 
turc, given up to the ambition of fame $ whcfcpd> 
haps the poor man isull the while ‘trembling WiUl 
the four of being ridiculous. If he*# made to hope 
he may please the world, he falls under vlry* ott* 
lucky emu instances ; for, from the moment hip 
prints, he must expect to heftr no-mere truth tba# 
Q 2 
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if 1 m wm a prince, or a beauty. If he has n m 
very go pa sense, (and indeed there are twenty men 
of wit for one man of sense,) his living thus in a 
Course of flattery, may put him m no small danger 
of begpnung a coxcomb; if he has, he will, con- 
sequently, have so much diffidence as not to reap 
any great satisfaction from his praise ; since, if it 
fe given to his face, it can scarce be distinguished 
fpom flattery ; and if in his absence, it is hard to 
certain of it. Were he sure to be commended 
by the best and most knowing, ha is as sure of be- 
ing e&vied by the worst and most ignorant, which 
are the majority ; for it is with a fine genius as 
with a fine fashion, all those are displeased at it 
who are not able to follow it ; and it is to be fear- 
ed, that esteem will seldom do any man so much 
§aod as ill-will does him harm. Then there is a 
third class of people, who make the largest part of 
mankind, those of ordinary or indifferent capaci- 
ties, #X)d these, to a man, will hate or suspect him ; 
a hundred honest gentlemen will dread him as a 
wit, and a hundred innocent women as a satirist. 
In a wood, whatever be bis fate in poetry, it is ten 
tp obe Jut* he must give up all the reasonable aims 
of .life for it. There are indeed some advantages 
accruing from a genius to poetry, and they are all 
1 can think of ; . f tbe agreeable power of self-amuse- 
ment when a man is idle or alone ; the privilege of 
being admitted into the best company ; and the 
fenedom of saying as many careless things as other 
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people without being so Severely remarked upo#r 
I behove if any one, early in his life* should cfod- 
tcmplatc the dangerous fate of authbh, he WddHI* 
scarce be of ‘tihetf number on any consideration. 
Ihe life of is a warfare upon earth; ahd the 
present spirit of the learned world is Mich, that 16’ 
attempt to serve ft, any way, one must have tbb 
constancy of a martyr, and a resolution to mMHP 
for Its sake* I could Wish people WOwfd 
what I am pretty certain they Will not, thdt iliavfc" 
been nsuth less Concerned aidtit fame' than l dtMfo* 
declare nil this occasion ; when toethtnks, I Should' 
find mon ricdit tb<m I ».onld heretofore, 

\Mita ig« have had thetf idle already, Ano it h w 
late to ihiak of p ft possessing the reader 
fa\ or. I would plead it as some meVit in 
thL worm has never been prepaved f&i the# 
bv prefaces, bmbed by i*commenda«o«Hd*!fcfcw 
with the names of great patrons, wheedhrdl WWi f 
bnc reasons and pietcnces, «r troubled w«h exCtiMlir 
I confers it was want of consideration that ftiade*?Jtfc 
an authoi ; 1 wnt, because it aflHfaid racy l UtiW 
rected, because it was as pleasant to me to- c offset 
as to wuie ; and I published, becaUs* 1 Was v *bh#^f* 
might please such aa ft was a credit to pldasOW IT®' 
what degree 1 have done this, I xm really ignkteli#f' 
I had tw much fondness for my predutmi# &* 
judge of them at far«, and too mad* jadgMCtirtb’ 
be pleased with them at last; but I have retfsOft* 
t%.think they cm haw* W repomthnf whkfc witl^ 
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continue tog, or which deserves to do so t for they 
have always fallen short, not only of what I read 
of others, hit even of my own ideas of poetry,' 

If any dne should imagine 1 am not in earnest, 

I desire him to reflect, that the Ancients (to say 
the Iqast of them) had as much genius as we; and 
that to take more pains, and employ more time, 
cannot fail to produce more complete pieces. 
They constantly applied themselves not only to. 
that ait, but to that single branch of an art to which 
their talent was most powerfully bent; and it was 
the business of their lives to correct and finish 
their works for posterity. If we can prdteitd to 
I|4p^Oied the same industry, let us expect the 
hjgSIfc immortality * though, if we took the same 
m abowtd atoll lay under a further misfor- 
toom j thay toWm languages that became universal 
SM cytrlastotogt ’while ours are extremely limited 
Itoh in extern and in duration. A mighty foun- 
dation < feMtor pride ! when the utmost we can 
Itope «£*«$* be read but in one island, and to be 
throw* aside at the end of one age. 

that is left us is to recommend our produc- 
taM»4jr the iaiution of the Ancients ; ml it will 
Hgfbtto true, that, in every age, the highest cha* 

r iot sente and learning has been obtained by 
who have bean most indebted to them. For, 
10 say math, whatever is very good seme roust have 
bean common sense mail times ; and what we call 
teaming* it but the knowledge of the sense ^ 
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oar predecessors. Therefore they who lay our 
thoughts are not our own, because they resemble 
the Ancients, may as well Say our feces are not 
our own, because they are like our fathers : and 
indeed it is vztf unreasonable that people should 
expect ns to be scholars, and yet be angry to find 

US SO." 

I fairly confess that J have served ptyself all f 
could by reading ; that I made use of thhjtsdgment 
of authors dead and living ; that I ommitted no 
means in my power to be informed of my errors, 
both by my friends and enemies : but the true ma- 
son these pieces ate not more correct is owing to 
the consideration bow short a time they and I fats 
to live : one may be ashamed to consume half One** 
days m bringing sense and rhyme together ; and 
what critic can he so unreasonable as not toicftve 
a man time enough for any more serious employ- 
ment, or more agreeable amusement P 

The only plea 1 shall use for the fevor of the 
public is, that I have as great a respect for it e$ 
most authors have for themselves ; and that I have 
sacrificed much of my own self-love for its sake, in 
preventing not only many mean things front seeing 
the light, but many which I thought tolerable- T 
would not he like those authors, who forgive them- 
selves some particular lines for the sake of a whole 
poem, and, wee versa, a whole poem Tor the mite 
of some particular lines. I believe, no quaKfica- 
t«Of is so likely to make a good writer o the power 
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of rejecting his own thought* ; and it must he this* » 
if a uy thing# that can give me a chance to be one* 
For what I ha\c published, l can only hope to be 
pardoned; but jpr v.hat 1 have burned, I deserve 
to be praised. On thisaccouiu the world is under 
some obligation to me, and owes me the-jusuce, in 
return, to look upon no verses as mine that are not 
User ted. in this Collection. And perhaps nothing 
could make 4t worth my whjk to own what are 
teally so, but to avoid the imputation of so many 
dull and immoral things as, paitly by malice, and 
partly by ignorance, have been ascribed ta me. ^ 
must further acquit myself of the presumption of 
hjtviqg lent my name to recommend any mist el* 
Ionics, or works of other men ; a thing 1 never 
thought becoming 4 person who has hardly ciedit 
enough to answer' for his own. 

In this office of collecting my Pieces, I am 
altogether uncertain whether to look upon myself 
a$ a man building a monument, or burying the 
dpad. 

If time shall mike iffhc former, may these 
poems, as long a* they l»tt« remain as a testimony, 
that jheir Author never made his talent* subset 
vient to the mean and unworthy ends* of patty ov 
a$£imerest ; the gratification of p^blio^pr^judkca 
P**W>» S ; the (Uttery of 
of the unfortunate, If I baye wttwen. 
well, let it be c on$idqr$d, that it is what no 1 man 
cmie wilhout g$Qd tftpst* a*fcwdity that not on^y - 
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renders one capable of being a good writer, but a 
good man. And if I have made any acquisition in 
the opinion of any one under the notion of the for* 
mer, kt it be continued to me under no other title 
than that of thfr latter. 

But if this Publication be only a more solemn 
funeral of my remains, 1 desire it may be known 
that I die in charity, and in my senses ; without 
any murmurs against the justice of this age, or any 
mad appeals to posterity. 1 declare 1 shall think 
the world in the right, and quietly submit to every 
truth which time shall discover to the prejudice of 
these. Writings ; not so much as wishing so irra- 
tional a thing, as that every body should be deceiv* 
ed merely for my credit. However, 1 desire h 
may then be considered, that there axe very few 
things in this Collection which were not written 
under the age of five-and -twenty ; so that my youth 
may be made (as it never fails to be in executions) 
a case of compassion ; that I was never so concern* 
ed about my Works as to vindicate them in print, 
believing, if any thing was good, it would defend 
itself, and what was had could never be defended $ 
that 1 used no artifice to raise or continue a repu- 
tation ; depreciated no dead author I was obliged 
to ; bribed no living one with unjust praise ; insulted 
no adversary with ill language ; or, when I could 
not attack a rival's works, encouraged reports against 
his morals. To conclude, if this volume perish, 
kt it serve as a warning to the critics not to take 
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too nwh pirns for the future to destroy such 
things as Will die pf thep&selvcs ; and a memento 
mori tp some of xuy vain t ©temporaries, the poetsi 
to teach them, that, ^hco teal merit is wanting, U 
avuls nothing to have been encouraged by the great, 
commended by the eminent, and favored by the 
pubhc in genual. 

Nov. JO, a71(5. 


Variation in the Author's Manuscript Preface 

After line l,page 1$3* it followed thus — For 
my part, L coJciw, bad I seen things in this view 
at first, the never been tioubled either 

with my wntinay. or with this apolo^v *ji thorn* 
I am scnsibif hoy difficult it is to speak of one’s 
self^ith dfcc<;npy; hut when a min* must speak of 
Biipse^ the best way is to speak truth of himself, 
6r he tu y depend upon it, others vii* oc» it lor 
Him. I’ll therefore make tin* Picface a »..ncul 
confession of all m> thoughts of iu> 0»u p?eny, 
resolving w r ith the same iiecdom to expose myself 
ft is in the power of au\ other to expos. thrm» 
in the first place, I thank God and Nature that l 
Was horn wstfy * fovc to poetry : for nottyMft RK)f« 
conduces to fill up all the intervals uf urn **mc, 
or, if rightly used* to make the whole cour^ of 
life c^tes fining , Cantanfii hut usque (minus via 



fitdet.) It is a vast happirieSs to possess tiro plea- 
sures .of the head, the only pleasures m whtflfh a 
man is sufficient to himself, and the only part of 
him which, to his satisfaction, he can employ ail 
day long. The Pluses are arnica omnium hovaftm \ 
and, like our gay acquaintance, the best company* 
in the world, as long as otur expects tto rt^t Ser- 
vice from them. I confess there was a time whfcfr 
I was in love with myself, arid mv first productions 
were tbcchildien of Self-lovt upon Innocence. 
I had made an cpfe poem ; and panegyrics on afl 
the princes m Europe, and thought myself the 
greatest genws that ever was. I can’t but tegrtt 
those delightful visions of my childhood, whitto, 
like the fine colors We see when our e\cs are dWf 
are vanished for ever. Many trials, and Sad expe- 
rience, have so undeceived me by degrees,- that I 
am utterly at a loss at what rate to value mvself. 
As foi fame, I shall he glad of any I can get, and 
not icpmeat any I miss ; and as for vamt>, l have 
enough to keep me from hanging myself, or even 
fiom wishing those hanged who w< uld take it away. 
It was this that made me wnte. The sense of my 
fiulri made me correct , besides that it was a* plea- 
sant to me to conect as to write. 

After line 7, page 1 91.— In thv. first place, I own 
that I lu\e used my best endeavors to the finish- 
ing these pieces ; that I made what advantage I 
could of the judgment of authors dead and living ; 
and that 1 omitted no means in my power to Le 
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informed of my erron by my friends and my ene- 
mies j and (hat I expect no favor on account of my 
youth, business, want of health, or any such idle ex- 
cuses. But the true reason they are not yet more 
correct, isowing to the consideration how short a 
lime they and 1 have to live. A roan that can ex- 
pect but sixty yean, may be ashamed to employ 
thirty in measuring syllables, and bringing sense and 
rhyme together. We spend our youth in pursuit 
of riches or fame, in hopes to enjoy them when 
we are old; and when we are old, we find it 
too late to enjoy any thing. I therefore hope 
the wits will pardon me if I reserve some of my 
time to save my soul ; and that some wise men will 
bej^ my opinion, even if 1 should think a pan of 
h setter spent in the enjoyments of life than in 
pleasing the critics. 



PASTORALS, 

WITH A 

DISCOURSE 

ON 

PASTORAL POETRY 

[Written In tke year 170*0 
Hurt mthietrigui plncetnt in ttllibnt 

There are not, I believe, a greater number of 
any tort of verses than of those which are called 
Pastorale ; nor a smaller, than of those which ins 
truly so. It therefore seem# necessary to give 
some account of this kind of Poem ; and it is my" 
design to comprise, in this short paper, the sub • 
stance of those numerous dismrtatioot the critics 
have made on the subject, without omitting any of 
their rules in my own favor : you will also find 
some points reconciled about which they seem to 
differ, and a few remarks which, I think, have es- 
caped their observation. 

The original of poetry is ascribed to that 
age which succeeded the creation of the world j 

* Writtta at atom yet* of age. 

VOL. t. a, 
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and *hc keeping of flicks seems to have been 
ihedufct employment of mankind, the most ancient 
sort of poetry was probably Pastoral *. It is na- 
tural to imagine, that the leisure of those ancient 
shepherds, admitting and inviting some diversion, 
none was so proper to that solitary and sedentary 
life as singing *, and that in their songs they took 
occasion to celebrate their own felicity. From 
hence a poem was invented, and aftcrwaids impro\ - 
ed to a* perfect image of that happy time ; which, 
by giving us an esteem for the virtues of a former 
age, might recommend them to the present. And 
since the life of shepherds was attended JtfiAt morft 
tranquillity than any other rural employment, d*d 
poets e boose tp introduce their persons, from 
it. received the name of Pastoral. 

^ A Pastoral is an imitation of die action of a 
shepherd, or one considered under that character. 
The form of this imitation is dramatic, or narrative 
or mixed of both t ; the fable simple, the manners 
not too polite noi too rustic : the thoughts are 
plain, , yet admit 4 little quickness and passion; 
but, that short and flowing : the expression humble, 
yet a& pure as the language will afford ; neat, but 
not florid; ei>y, and m lively# Io short, the 
fabk, manners, thoughts, and expressions, are full 
of the greatest simplicity in nature. 

• Fonten^lc’spUooivaicaafi^v^h)* f< 

f Heinsms iu Theocr. Pi 
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The complete character of this Poem t&naist* 
in simplicity *, brevity, and delicacy ; 
oi which render an eclogue natural, and the last 
delightful. 

If wc woulS copy Nature, it mi) be useful to 
take this idea along v ith us, th?* 1 »»toral is an 
image of what they call the Golden Age : so that 
we aie not to describe our shepherds as shCpWids 
at this day really are, but as they may be conceived 
then to have been, when the best of menTollowed 
the employment. To carry tins resemblance yet 
further, it would not be amiss to give these shep- 
hcids some skill in astronomy, as far as v m *y be 
useful to that son of life ; and an au of piefy to 
the gods should »hme through thr v am, which so 
visibly appeals in all the works ol antiquity; and 
it ought to preserve some relish of the old way of 
writing ; the connection should be loose, the nar- 
rations and descriptions short +, and the periods 
concise. Yet it is not sufficient that the sentences 
only be brief ; the w hole eclogue should be so too : 
for we cannot suppose poetry in those da vs to have 
been the business of men, but their recreation at 
vacant hours. 

But, with a respect to the picsent age, nothing 
more conduces to make these composures natural, 
than when some knowledge in rural affairs is dis* 
covered^. This may be made to appear rathei 

* Kipin rie Carm. PaM. p 2. P. 

+ Hd,nn, HcH>x. bui 1*A 1 1 Port. d’Arlst. p 2. Etfl. xx\n. P 

t Put. to Vu£. Psst, it\ Dry<t. Wj. P. 
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dSdnc bechance tban on design* and sometimes i* 
best jjfigvn by inference ; lest, by too much study 
to seem natural, we destroy that easy simplicity 
from whence arises the delight. For what is invit- 
ing in this sort of poetry proceeds not so much 
from the idea of that businesses of the tranquillity 
«£ a country life. 

We must therefore use some illusion to rendei 
a Pastoral delightful ; aral this consists iu exposing 
the best side only of a shepherd’s life, and in con- 
cealing its miseries *. Nor is ij.ejtaA^tq jptfP* 
duce shepherds discoursing natural 

way ; but a regard must bject ; that 

it contain some particular beattty iQ%elf, and that 
it be different in every eclogue^ 'Besides, in each 
of them a designed scene or prospect is to be pre- 
sented to our view, which should likewise have its 
variety t. This variety is obtained, in a great de- 
gree, by frequent comparisons, drawn from the 
most agreeable objects of the country ; by inter- 
rogations to things inanimate ; by beautiful digres- 
sions, but those sport ; sometimes by insisting a lit- 
tle on circumstances ; and, lastly, by elegant turns 
on the words, which render the numbers extremely 
sweet and pleasing. As for the numbers themselves, 
though they arc properly of the heroic measure, 
they should be the smoothest, the most easy and 
flowing imaginable. 

* Tontenellp’i Disc of Pastor*!*. P. 

f Ike the fore mentioned Preface. P. 
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„ It is by rule? like these that we ought to judge* 
•f Pastoral ; and since the instructions given far* 
any art are to he delivered as that art is in pprfcc* 
tion, they must of necessity be derived from those 
m whom it is acknowledged so to be? It is therefore 
fiom the practice of 1 bcocritus and Virgil, (the 
only undisputed authors of Pastoral) that the 
critics have drawn the foregoing notions concern-* 
iogit., 

Theocritus excels all others in nature and $im»* 
plicity. The subjects of his IdyUia aro purely 
pastoral ; but he is not so exact in his persons, hav* 
iug introduced reapers * and fishermen as well 
shepherds. He is apt to be too long in hisde^ 
script! ons, of which that of the Cup, in the First 
Pastoral, is a remarkable instance. In the man- * 
Tiers he seems a little defective: for his swains are " 
sometimes abusive and immodest, and peihapt too 
much inclining to rusticity ; for instance, m his 

Fouith and Fifth Idyllia. But it is enough# that' 
all others learned their excellencies from him, and 
that his dialect alone has a secret charm in it, which 
no other could ever attain. 

Virgil, who copies .Theocritus, re hues upon his 
original ; and, in all points where 1 judgment is 
principally concerned, be is much superior to his < 
mastei. Though some of his subjects are not pas- 
toral in themselves, but only seem to be such# 


©EPI2TAI, Idyl. x. sod AAlElE, Idyl, xxi. t. 
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they .have a wonderful variety in them, which the 
Greek was a stranger to * . He exceeds him in 
regulagfrv and brevity, and falls short of him in 
nothing but simplicity and propriety of style ; the 
fint of which, perhaps, wan the fault of his age, 
and the last of his language! „ 

Among the Moderns Jbwfteoccts has bcentyeat- 
est, who have most end^bredto m^e these An- 
cients their pattern. Top spbst considerable genius 
appearf^n the* famous Tasso, and our Spenser. — 
T v aj»0> his Axninta, has as far excelled all the 
idWtal writers, as, in his Gicrusalemme, he has out- 
NpSfe the epic poets of hi^ t country. But as this 
piece seems to have been the original of a new sort 
of poem, the Pastoral Comedy, in Italy, it cannot 
so well be considered 4s a copy of the Ancients. — 
Spenser's Calendar, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, is 
the most complete work of this kind which any na- 
tion has produced ever since the time of Virgil +.— 
Not but that he may be thought imperfect in some 
few points. His eclogues are somewhat too long, 
if we compare them with the Ancients ; he is some- 
times too allegorical, and treats of matters of reli- 
gion in a pastoral style, as the Mantuan had done 
before him. He has employed the Lyric mea- 
sure, which is contrary to the practice of the old 
poets. Hi* stanza is not still the same, nor always 
well chosen. This last may be the reason his ex- 

* Rapm Reft, on Arise, part. u. Refl. xxvii. — Pref. to the Eel. 
In Dryaea* Vixf. P. 

t Dedication to Vjrf. Eel. P. 
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prrssion is sometimes npt concise enough: for 
the Tetrastic has obliged him to extend his sense 
to the length of four lines, which would have been 
more closely, confined in the couplet. 

In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he 
conies near to Theocritus himself ; though, not* 
withstanding all the care he has taken, he is ccr* 
tainly inferior in hi# dialect : for the Doric had its 
beauty and propriety in the time of Theocritus ; it 
was used in part of Greece, and ftotpipnt in the 
mouths of many of the greatest persons ; whereas the 
old English and country phrases of Spenser were ei- 
ther entirely obsolete, or spoken only by people of 
the lowest condition. As there isa difference betwixt 
simplicity and rusticity, so the expression of simple 
thoughts should be plain, but not clownish. The 
addition he has made of a Calendar to his Eclogues 
is very beautiful : since by this, besides the general „ 
moral of innocence and simplicity, which is com- 
mon to other authors of Pastoral, he has one pecu- 
liar to himself ; he compares human life to the seve- 
ral seasons, and at once exposes to his readers a view 
of the great and little worlds, in their various chan- 
ges and aspects. Yet the scrupulous division of 
his Pastorals into months, has obliged him either 
to repeat the same description in other words, for 
three months together, or, when it was exhausted 
before, entirely to omit it : whence it comes to 
pass, that some of his Eclogues (as the Sixth, 
Eighth, and. Tenth, for example) have nothing but 
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their titles to distinguish then. The reason is e\i- 
dent, because tftc*ycar his not th it variety in it to 
furnish every month with a particular descuptiou, as 
it may eveiy seispn. 

Of the following Lclo^ues I shall only say, that 
these four comprehend all the subjects which the 
critics upon 1 hcocntm LA Virgil will allow to 
be fit for Pastoral ; that tnfiV have as much Variety 
of description, m respect df the several seasons, as 
Spenser’s in Older to add to this variety, the 
several times of the day arc observed, the ruril 
employ merits in each season or time of day, and 
the rural scenes or places prope^to $uch employ- 
ments, not without some regard to the several 
ages of man, and the different passions proper to 
each age. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be 
attributed to some good old authors, whose works, 
as I had leisure to study, so, 1 hope, I have not 
wanted care to mutate. 
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SPRING: 

PASTORAL /. 
or, 

DAMON. 

TO SIR WILLIAM TRUMBALL. 

First in these fields 2 try the sylvan strains. 

Nor blush to sport on Windsor’s blj*lful plains r 
Fair Thames ! flow gently firoin thjHacred spring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian muses sing ; 

Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play, 

And Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. 

You, that too wise for pride, too good for powY, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 

And carrying with you all the world can boast. 

To all the world illustriously are lost! 

O let my muse her tender reed inspire, 

Till in your native shades you tune the lyre : 

So when the nightingale to rest removes. 

The thrush may chant to the forsaken groves, 

But charm’d to silence, listens while she sings, 
And all th* aerial audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the flocks shook off the nightly dews, 
Two swains, whom love kept wakeful, and the muse, 
Pour’d o’er the whitening vale their fleecy care, 
Fresh as the mom, and as the season fair : 
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JThe dawn now blushing on the mountain’* side, 
Thu* Daphnis spoke, and Slrephonthus reply’d — 
Dnpk. ftear how th^bifcjs on ey’ry bloomy spray, 
With joyous mu»ic wake the dawning day ! 

Why sit we mate, when early linnets sing, 

When warbling Philoin^J salutes the spring ? 

Why sit we sad, when Pl\pspho*r shines so clear, 
And la\ish Nature points the purple year ? 

Strcph. SjJjj; then, and Damon shall attend the 

While yon slow oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 
Heretic fright crocus and blue vi’lct glow ; 

Here western ^nds on breathing rosej blow. 

I'll stake yon Ktmb r that near the fountain plays, 
And fioin the brink his dancing shade surveys. 

Dapk. And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines. 
And spelling clusters bend the curling vines ; 
Four figures rising from the wk appear, 

The \arious seasons cf the rolling year; 

And what is that whjchd?ia$fc the radiant sky, 
Where twelve Fair sigps in be autcOOl order lie ? 
Dam. Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses 
sing ; 

Now hawthorns blossom, now the daisies spring, 
Now leaves the trees, ind (low adorn the ground; 
Ifegin— -the vales shall ev'ry note rebound. 

Strepk . Inspire me, Phoebus * in my Delia’s praise, 
With Waller’s strains, or Gnnville’s moving lays : 
A milk-Jwhitc bull shall at your altars stand, 
r l hat tbieats a fi^ht, and spufns the risinsr sand. 



Daph. 0, Love ! for Sylvia let me gain the prizj^* 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes: 

No lambs or sheep for victims I’ll impart, 

The victim, Love, shall be the shepherd’s heart. 

Str<ph . Me^gentle D^lia beckons from the plaid* 
Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager 6wain; 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Dapk.Tht sprightly Sylvia trips along the gicen ; 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen j 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flic*, 

How much at variance are her feet and feyes 1 
Streph . O’er golden sands let rich Pactolas flow, 
And trees weep Amber on the banks of Po ; 

Blest Thames’s shores the brightest beauties yield", f 
Feed here my lambs, I’ll seek no distant field. 

Daph. Celestial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves ; 

If Windsor shades delight the m’aichless maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windsor shade. 

Strrph . All Nature mourns, the skies relent in 
show’rs, 

Hush’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’is ; 
If DJia smile the flow’rs begin to spring, 

The skies to brighten, and the birds to sing. 

Daph . All Nature laughs, the groves are fresh 
and fair, 

1 he sun’s mild lustre warms the vital air ; 

If Sylvia smiles, new glories gild the shore, 

And vanquish’d Nature seems to charm no more* 
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Strep A. In spring the fields, in autumn hills 1 love. 
At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove. 

But Delia always ; absent from her sight, 

Nor plains at mom, nor groves at noon delight. 

Dapk. Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet fresh as early day : 
Ev’n spring displeases, when she shines not here ; 
But bless'd with her, *tis splrfg, throughout the year. 
Strep A* Say, Daphnis ! say, in what glad soil 
appears, 

A wondrous £ree, that sacred Monarch* bears ? 

Tell me but this, and I’ll disclaim the prize, 

And give the conquest to thy Sylvia’s eyes. 

Dapk . Nay, tell me first, m what more happy 
fields 

The thistle springs, to which the Lily yields : 

And then a nobler prize I will resign ; 

For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, shall be thine. 

Dam . Cease to contend ! for, Daphnis ! I decree 
The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee. 

Blest swains ! whose nymphs in O^ry grace excel ; 
Blest nymphs 1 whose swains those graces sing so 
well! 

Now rise, and haste to yonder woodbine bow’rs, 

A soft retreat from sudden vernal show'rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties shall be crown’d, 
While op'ning blooms diffuse their sweets around. 
For see ! the gath’ring flocks to shelter tend, 

And from the Pleiads fraatful show’rs descend. 
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PASTORAL //. 

OR, 

ALEXIS. 

TO DR. GARTH. 

A shephfrd’s boy (be seeks no better name) 
Led forth his (locks along the silver Thame, 
Where dancing sun-beams on the waters play’d. 
And verdant alders form’d a quiv'ring shade. 

Soft as he mourn’d, the streams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compassion show. 

The Naiads wept in ev’ry wat’ry bow’r. 

And Jove consented in a silent show’r. 

Accept, O Garth ! the Muse’s early lay*, 
That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bays, 

Hear what from love unpractis'd hearts endure, 
From love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 

Ye shady Beeches, and ye cooling Streams, 
Defence from Phcebus’, not from Cupid’s beams. 
To you I mourn ; nor to the deaf I sing, 

The woods shall answer, and their echo ring ; 
The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay ;r*~ 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than t hey ? 
The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 
They parch’d with heat, and I inflam’d by thee- 
VOX.. I. s 
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The aultry Sinus burns the' thirsty plain', 

While in thy heart eternal Winter rciqni . 

Wheir si ray je, Muses ! in what lawn or grove, 
While vour Alexis pines in hopdess love ? 

In those fair fields where sacred Isis glides, 

Or c 1 st* wher* ('un his winding vales divides ? 

As in the ci s si.il spiing I view my face, 

Ficsh rising blushes paint the wat’rv glass ; 

Hut sir.ee tho>t grates phase thy eyes no more, 

1 shun the fountains which I sought before. 

Or.ce I was skill’d in ev’ry herb that grew, 

And ev’fy plant that drinks the morning dew ; 
Ah, wretched shepherd, what avails thy art 
'I o cuic thy lambs, but not to heal jby heart 1 
Let other twain* attend the rural care, 

Feed fairt *4 flacks, or richer fleeces sheet ; 

But nigji yon mountain let me tune my lays, 
Embrace my love, and bind my brows with bays 
That flute is mine which Colin’s tuneful breath 
Inspir’d wliCD living, and bequeath’d m death : 

He said, Alexis, take this pipe, the same 
1 hjt taught the groves my Rosalinda’s name j 
Hut now the reeds shall hang on yonder ttec, 
tor ever silent, since despis’d by thee. 

Oh * were 1 made by some transforming pow't 
The captive bird that sings witlun thy btiw'r 1 
Thcu fiitght my voice thy listening ears employ. 
And I those kisses he teceives enjoy. 

And jel my number* please the rural throng. 
Rough sanrs darcc, and Pan applauds the sougj 
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1 lie n»mphk, forsaking ev’r) case and spiirg, 

I heir early fruit, and milk-white turtles bring 1 
Lath am'rous nvmph prefers her gifts in vain, 

On you their gifts are all bestow’d again, 
lor you the swains the fairest flow’is design, 

And in one garland all their beauties join , 

Accept the wreath which you dcscivi alone, 

In whom all biauties are compriz’d in one. 

See what delights in syhan scenes appear * 
Descending gods have found Ehsmm here. 

In woods bright Venus with Adonis ttray’d, 

And chaste Diana haunts the foipAfr shade- 
Corte. losely nymph! and blew the silent bnni r , 
Winn .wauls from shearing seek then nightly 
tx>w is ; 

When weary rt iptrs quit the sultry held, 

And, < sud with torn, their thanks to Certs 
\iotd. 

'1 his harmless grove no lurking \ ip.tr links, 

But in my Imast the serpent Love abides. 

Here tv'es from blossoms sip the row dew, 

But )tur Alexis knows no sweets but you. 

Oh, dngn to \ isit our forsiken stats, 

lii n»o«\ fountains, and thrgrctu retreats* 

Wh it’ti von walk, cool gales shall fan the glade, 
Trees, where vou sit, $hall crowd into a shade; 
Where’er you tread, the blushing flow *rs shall rise. 
And all things flourish where you turn sour eyfs« 
Oh 1 how I long with you to pass mv dass. 

Invoke the Muses, and resound )our praise * 
s 2 
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Youj praise the birds shall chant in ev’ry grove, 
And winds shall waft it to the pow’rs above. 

But would you sing, and rival Orpheus' strain. 
The wond'ring forests soon should dance again, 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 
And headlong streams hang list’ning in their fall ! 

But sec 1 the shepherds shun the noon-day heat, 
The lowing herds to murm’ring brooks retreat. 

To closer shades the panting flocks remove 
Ye Gods ! and is there no relief for love ? 

But soon th*;sun with milder rays descends 
To the cool ocean, where his journey ends ; 

On me love’s fiercer flames for ever prey, 

By night he scorches, as he burns by day. 


AUTUMN : 

PASTORAL 111. 

OR, 

HYLAS AND AEGON. 

TO MR* WYCHERLEY. 

JBe neath the shade a spreading beech displays, 
Hylas and A£gon sung their rural lays ; 

This mourn'd a faithless, that an absent love. 

And Delia’s name and Doris* fill'd the grove. 

Ye Mantuan Nymphs! your sacred succor bring; 
Hylas and j£gou*s rural lays I sing. 
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Thou, whom the Nine, with Plautus’ w\t inspiie. 
The art of Terence, and f Menandcr’s hre ; 

Whose sense instructs us, and whose humor charms, 
Whose judgment sways us, and whose spiiit wnims, 
Oh, skill'd in Nature ! see the heam of swams, 
Their artldss passions, and their tender pains. 

Now setting Phcebus shone serenely blight, 

And fleecy clouds were streak’d with purple light; 
When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains 
groan. 

Co, gentle Gales, and bear my sighs away! 

1 o Delia’s car the tender notes convey. 

As some sad turilc his lost love deplores, 

And with dec*p murmurs fills the sounding shores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn. 

Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle Giles, and bear my sighs along ! 
For her, the feather’d quires neglect their song; 
For her, the limes their pleasing shades deny ; 

F t)\ her, the lilies hang their heads and die. 

Ye Flow'rs that droop, forsaken by the spring; 

Ye Birds that, left by summer, cease to sing; 

Yc Trees, that fade when autumn-heats remove, 
Say, is not absence death to those who love ? 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my sighs away ! 
Curs’d be the fields that cause my Delia’s stay : 
Fade cv’ry blossom, wither ev’ry tree, 

Die ev’ry flow’r, and perish all but she. — 
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tVfaat have I said ? Where*er my Delia flics. 

Let spring attend, and sudden flow’rs arise 1 
Let op’ning roses knotted oaks adorn. 

And liquid amber drop from ev’ry thorn. 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my sighs along ! 
The birds shall cease to tune their evening song, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And streams to murmur, eTc I cease to love. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain} 

Not balmy sleep to laborers faint with pain, 

Not showTs to larks, or sunshine to the bee, 

Are half so charming as thy sight to me. 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my sighs away ! 
Come, Delia, come ; ah, why this long delay P 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia sounds, 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Ye Pow’rs, what pleasing frenzy soothes my mind I 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind ? 

She comes, my Delia comes ] — Now cease, my lay ; 
And cease, ye Gales, to bear my sighs away ! 

Next Algon sung, while Windsor’s groves ad- 
mir’d ; 

Rehearse, ye Muses, what yourselves inspir’d. 

Resound, ye Hills, resound my mournful strain ! 
Of perjur’d Doris, dying 1 complain ; 

Here where the mountains, less’mngas they rise. 
Lose the low vales, and steal into the skies ; 
While lab’ring oxen, spent with toil and heat, 

In their loose traces from the field retreat ; 
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While curling smokes from village-tops are seen, 
And the fleet shades glide o’er the dusky green. 

Resound, ye Hills, resound my mournful lay ! 
Beneath yon poplar oft we pass’d the day ; 

Oft on the rind 1 carv’d her am'rous vows, 

While she with garlands hung the bending boughs? 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away, 

So dies her love, and so my hopes decay. 

Resound, ye Hills, resound my mournful strain 1 
Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain ; 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 

And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine ; 
Now blushing berries paint the yellow grove : — 
Just Gods ! shall all things yield returns but love ? 

Resound, ye Hills, rewound my mournful lay ! 
The shepherds cry, 1 Thy flocks arc left a prey.* — 
Ah t what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who lost my heart while 1 preserv’d my sheep ? 
Pan came, and ask’d, What magic caus’d my smart. 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? 

What eyes but hcr’s, alas, have pow’r to move ! 
And is there magic but what dwells in love P 
Resound, ye Hills, resound my mournful strains I 
I’ll fly from shepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains j 
From shepherds, flocks, and plains, 1 may remove, 
Forsake mankind, and all the world,-— but Love ! 
I know thee, Love • on foreign mountains bred. 
Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tygers fed, 
Thou wert from Aetna’s burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder bom 1 
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Resound, ye Hills, resound my mournful lay I. 
Farcwel, ye Woods ; adieu the light of day ! 

One leap from yonder cliff shall end my pains ; 

No more, ye Hills, no more resound my strains ! _ 
Ihussung the shepherds till th* approach of 
night, 

The skies yet blushing with departing light, 

When falling dews with spangles deck’d the glade, 
And the low sun had lengthen’d ev’ry shade. 


WINTER : 

PASTORAL IV . 

OR, 

DAPHNE. 

TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. TEMPEST. 

Lyudas. 

Thyrsi s ! the music of that murmVing spring 
Is not so mournful as the strains you sing ; 
jifor rivers winding through the vales below, 

So sweetly Warble, or so smoothly flow. 

Now sleejfjng flocks on their soft fleeces lie, 

The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky, 
Whilst silent birds forget their tuneful lays, 

Oh, sing of Daphne’s fate, and Daphne’s praise ! 
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Thyr. Behold the groves that shine with silver 
frost. 

Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. 
Here shall I try the sweet Alexis* strain. 

That call’d the hst’mng Dryads to the plain) 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving song. 

Lyc . So may kind rains their vital moisture yield. 
And swell the future harvest of the field. 

Begin ; this charge the dying Daphne gave, 

And said, • Ye shepherds, sing around my gravel* 
Sing, while beside the shaded tomb 1 mourn, 

And with fresh bays her rural shrine adorn. 

Thyr , Ye gentle Muses, leave your crystal 
spring; 

Let nymphs and sylvans cypress garlands bring : 
Ye weeping Loves, the stream with myrtles hide, 
And break your bows, as when Adonis dy*d ; 

And with your golden darts, now useless grown. 
Inscribe a verse on this relenting stone : 

4 Let nature change, ltt heav’n and earth deplore, 
* Fair Daphne’s dead, and love is now no more 1 ’ 
*Tis done ; and Nature’s various charms decay 9 
See gloomy clouds obscure the cheetful day 1 
Now hung with pearls the drooping trees appear, 
Their faded honors scatter’d on her bier. 

With her they flourish’d, and with her they die. 
See, where on earth the flow'ry glories lie. 

Ah 1 what avail the beauties Nature wore ? 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and beauty is no more ! 
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For her the flocks refuse their verdant food* 
The thirstv heifers shun the gliding flood, 

The silver w im her hapless fate bemoan, 

In notes moic sad than when they smg their own ; 
In hollow caie** sweet Lcho silent lies, 

Silent, or onlv to her name replies. 

Her name with pleasure once she taught the shore, 
Now Daphne’s dead, and pleasure is no more 1 
No gtateful dews descend from ev’ning skies. 
Nor morning odors from the ffow’rs arise; 

No rich perlumts refresh the fruitful field, 

3Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 

1 he balmy u phyrs, silent since her death, 

Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath ; 

Th’ n dustrious bees neglect their golden store ; 
Fan Diphnt’s dead, and sweetness is no more ! 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 
sings. 

Shill, list'mng in mid air, suspend their wings , 
No more the birds shall imitate her la)S, 

Or, hush d with wonder, heaikcn from the spra)s; 
No tm rc the streams their murmurs shall foibc'r, 
A swteter music than their own to hei^, 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore, 

* lair Diphne’s dead, and music is no moie '* 

Her fate is whisper'd by the gentle breeze, 

And t"-ld in sighs to all the tren bling trees, 

The tri blmg trees, m ev’iy plain afid wood, 

Her fate rt rurmur to the silver flood , 

"I he silver flood, so lately calm, apptars 

Sw til’d vftith mw passion, and o'ei Hows with tears; 
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The winds, apd trees, and floods, her death de- 
plore, — 

Daphne, ouf grief, our glory now no morel 
Rut see ! # whcrc Daphne wond’ring mounts on 
Above the clouds, above the starry sky ! [high 
Ltcrnal beauties grace the shining scene, 

Fields ever Fresh, and groves for ever green \ 

There while you rest in amaranthine bow f rS, 

Or from those meads select unfading flow’rs, 
Behold us kindly, who your name implore, 
Daphne, our goddess, and our grief no more 1 
. £yc. How all things listen, while thy muse com- 
plains ) 

Such silence waiis on Philomela’s strains, 

In some still cv’uing, when the whispTing breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 

To thee, bright Goddess ! oft a lamb shall bleed, 

I f teeming ewes increase my fleecy breed. 

While plants their shade, or flow’rs their odors give# 
Thy name, thy honor, and thy praise shall live 1 
Tkyr, But see, Orion sheds unwholesome dewi i 
Arric, the pines a noxious shade diffuse ; 

Sharp Boreas blows, and Nature feels decay, 
r J mies conquers all, and we must Time obey. 
Adieu, ye Vales, ye Mountains, Streams and 
Groves ; 

Adieu, ye Shepherds’ rural Lays and Loves ; 
Adieu, my Flocks j farewel, ye Sylvan Crew ; 
Daphne, farewel ; and all the World adieu 1 



MESSIAH. 

A SACRED ECLOGUE , 

IN IMITATION OF VIRGIL’S POLLlG. 


antoertirfemcnt, 

IN reading several pa wages of the Prophet Isaiah, which foretel 
the < oimng of CliiilM, and the felicities attending it, 1 could 
not but observe a remarkable parity between many of the 
thoughts and those in the Polliw of Virgil. This will not seem 
surmising, when we re tied, that the Eclogue was taken from 
a .sibylline prophecy on the same subject. jOne may judge 
that V ii git did not ropy it line tnr line , but selected fuch ideas 
as best agreed with the nature of pastoral poetry, and disposed 
thi m in that nunm r u hich served most to beautVy his piece. 
I have endeavoied the same in this Imitation of him, though 
without adm tiling anj thing of iny own ; Since it was writtci^ 
with this particular view, that the reader, by comparing the 
several thoughts, might see how far the images and descrip- 
tions ot the Prophet are superior to those of die Poet. But as 
1 fear I have piejudieed them by my management, I shall 
subjoin the passages of Isaiah, and tltose of Virgil, under tbe 
same disadvantage of a literal translation. P. 

Y e Nymphs of Solyxtta ! begin the song : 

To heav’nly themes sublimct ’'strains belong. 

The mossy fountains, ami the sylvan shades. 

The dreams of Pindus, and th’ Aonian maids. 
Delight no more — O thou my voice inspire 
Who touch’d Isaiah’a hallow’d lips with lire ! 

Rapt into future tim^s, the hard begun: 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son : 

IMITATIONS. 

Ver. 8. A Viigm shall conceive— All crimes shall cease, 4rc.] 
Virg. Lcl. tv. ver. o. 

Jam redit ct \ irgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 

Jam nova progenies cado deomtiiur alto. 

7e ducc, si qua maneant sceleris vestigia ncstri, 

1 rrifa peipetua solvent formidine terras— 
PdLttumque reget patrus virtutibus orbeia. 
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From * Jesse’s root, behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flow’r with fragrance fills the skies i 
Th* xtherial Spirit o’er its leaves shall move. 

And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 

Ve + Heav’ns ! from high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show’r ! 

The j: sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
Frdra storms a shelter, and from heat a shade* 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Returning fl Justice lift aloft her scale 1 
Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And whitc-rob’d Innocence from heav’n descend# 


IMITATIONS. 

* Now the Virgin returns, now the kingdom of Saturn returns, 
now a new progeny is tent down from high heaven. By means 
of thee, whatever relics of our crimes remain shall be wiped 
away, and free the world from perpetual fears. He shall go- 
vern the earth in peace, with the virtues of hie father.* 

Isaiah, ch. vii. ver. 14. 4 Behold, a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son.’ Chap. ix. ver. 6, 7. 4 Unto us a child is boro, 
1 unto us a son is given i the Pnnce of Peace : of the increase of 

• his government, and of his peace, there shall be no end ; upon 

* the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order and 4b 
' establish it, with judgment, and with justice, for ever and 

ever.* f, 

Ver. 523. See Nature hastes, &c.] Virg. Eel, iv. 18. 

At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu, 

Emntes hedern passim cum baccare tell us, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho— 

Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula (lores 
« For thee, O child, shall the earth, widwsftJheing tilled, pro- 
duce her early offerings i windiiff ivy, miked with baccar, and 
‘ colocasia, with smiling acanthus. Thy cradle shall pour fojth 
IfUeMUg flowers .about the*,’ 

Isaiah, ch. xxxv. ver. 1 . 1 The wilderness and the solitary 


<f Ch. xlv. ver. 8. 
II Ch, ia, vgr-7. 
T 


* Isa. id, ver. 1. 

* ch. «y, m, 4, 
ropa vdi* 1. 
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Swift fly the years, and rise the expected morn I 
49l»«pring to light, auspicious Babe i be born. 

See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring* 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 

See * lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 

See *p*cy clouds from lowly Sharon rise, 
And*Canxiel’s flow'ry top perfum** th^. skies ! 
jHark 1 a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 
Prepare the way f ! a God, a God appears ! 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply. 

The rocks proclaim th’ approaching Deity. 

T o, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye Mountains ; and, ye Vallies rise ; 
W»th heads declin’d, ye Cedars, homage pay ; 

Be smooth, ye Rocks ; ye rtfpid floods, gwe way 1 
The SAVIOUR comesj* by ancient bards foretold; 
Hear ^ him, ye Deaf, an^ all ye Blind behoJ$L! 

IMITATIONS 

•lace shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
4 the rose.* Ch. la. ver. 13. ‘ The glory of Lebanon shall come 
4 unto thee, the 6r tree, the pine tree, and the box together, to 
‘ beautify the place of thy sanctuary.* P. 

Ver. 29. Hark ' a glad voice, & c.] Virg. Eel. iv. ver. 46. 
Aggredrre O tnagnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Caradeum soboles, magnum Jovia increraentum — 

Ipsi laetitoa voces ad aiders j actant 
In tonsi inpates, ipszJmn carrnma rimes, 

Ipsa sonant arbusta, Dcb&^DeusiJle Menalca' Ec. v. ver <52 
4 Oh come and receive the mighty honors : the time draw? 

* nigh, O beloved offspring ot die Gods l O great increase of 

• Jove 1 The uncultivated mountains s *nd shout* of joy to the 
4 stars, the very rocks sing in veise , the very shrubs cry out, 
4 a God, a God 1 * 

• Isa Chap xxvv vt*r. 2 + Ch. xl. ver. 3,4 

t Ch. xlu. ver lb. I Ch. «ry. vur.5,$. 
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He frodi thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 

5 Tis he th* obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm th* unfolding ear: 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exttlting like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear; 
From ev*ry face he yripes off ev’ry tear. 

In * adamantine chains shall Death be hound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. 

As the good t shepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air. 

Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs, 

By day o’ersee* them, and by night protects ; 

The tender lambs he raises in his anas, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. 

The promis’d father t of the future age. 

No more shall || nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover’d o’er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more £ 

IMITATIONS. 

Isaiah, chap. xl. ver, 3, 4- * 1 he \ oice of hi%that crjweth in the 

* wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lprd^pake fitfii* iJO the 
\ desert a high way for opr God • *r«rcry valley shall beifrifred, 

and evety mountain and hilt shall be made low, and the crdOfc- 

* ed„shail beWde strait, and the rough places plain * Chap. iv. 
ycr. 23 . * Break forth into singing, ye Mountains > O Forest, asd 
4 cveiy tree therein ' for the LORD hath redeemed Israel.' 

• Isa. Chap. xxv. ver. 8. + Ch. xl. ver. It. 

* Ch. ix. vei. 6. M Ch. u. ver. 4- 

T 2 
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But useless l^ces into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful * son 
Shall finish what his short*liv’d sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sow’d, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren t deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, andaudden virtues rise} 

And suits, amidst the thirty wilds to hear 
'New falls of water munn’ring in his ear. 

On rifted rocju, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles and the bulrush nods. 
Waste + sandy vallies, once perplex’d with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

Ver. 67. The swain in barren desertr.J Virg. Ed. iv. ver.28. 
Molli paulatim fit vescel campus arista, 

InculMsque rubena pendebit sentlbus uva, 

Et durae quercua sudabunt roecida mella. 

* The fields shall grow yellow with ripened ears, and the red 
« grape shall hang upon the wild brambles, and the hard oaks 

* shall distil honey like dew.* 

Isaiah, chap. xwv. ter. 7. ‘The parched ground shall be* 

* come a pool, and the thirsty lands springs of water : in the ha- 

* bitaiiona where dragons lay, shall be grass, and reeds, and 
‘ rushes.’— Ch. tv. ver. 13. ‘ Instead of the thorn shall come up 
* the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle* 
4 tree.* P. 

Ver. 77. The Iambs with wolves, &c.] Virg. Eel. iv. ver. 21* 
Ipsae lacte domum referent disfenta capellae 
Ubera, nec magnos meturnt armenta leones— 

Ocndet etwerpens, et#tUax hetba venenl 
Occidet 

4 1 he goals shall bear to the fojd their udders distended with 
4 milk : nor shall the herds be afraid of the greatest lions. The 
4 serpent shall die, and the herb that conceals poison shall die.* 

• Isa. Ch. Ixv. ver. 21, 22. 4- Ch. xxxv. 1,7. 

X Ch. xl. ver. 19. and Ch. Iv. ver. 13* 
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To leafless shrubs the flow’ring palm succeed, 

And od’rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The * lambs with wolves shall graze the vepltuit 

mead,. 

And boy^rin flow’ry banks the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless + serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet ; 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleas’d the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play* 
Rise, crown’d with light, imperial % SALEM rise t 
Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thy eyes I 
See a long || race thy spacious tiourts adorn; 

Sec future sons and daughters, yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ( 

IMITATIONS. 

Isaiah, chap. xi. ver. 6, &c. 4 The wolf shall dwell with the 
* lamb, and tne leopard shall lie down with the kid. and the callL 
1 and $nc young lion, and the falling together ; and a tittle eMfif* 
1 shall lead them.— Anc} the lion shall est straw like the ox. And 
' the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and ttie 
1 weaned child shall put his hand on the den of the cockatrice.* P. 

Ver. 85. Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem rise !] The 
thoughts of Isaiah, which compose the latter part of the Poem, 
are wonderfully elevated, and much above those general excla- 
mations of Virgil, which make the loftiest pm of his PolUo. 
Magnus ab integro ssclomm nascitdf ordo • 

. . to to surge t gens aurea mundo ■ 

. .incipient magni procedere menses ! 

Aspice, venture tetentur ut omnia saclo, Zee. 

The reader needs only to turn to the passages of Isaiah here 
cited. P. 

• Isa. Ch. xi. ver. 6, 7» * 
t £h. lx. ver. 1. 


+ Ch. fxv. ver. 25. 
H ph. Lx.*er. 4> 
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See barbarous * nations at thy gates attend v 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings, 
.And heap’d with products of Sabaean ty springs ! 
For thee Idume’s spicy fotests blow, 

And seeds of gold ia Ophir’s mountains glow. 
See Heav’n in sparkling portals wide display. 

And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the rising son \ shall gild the morn. 
Nor ev’ning Cynthia All her silver horn i 
But lost, dissolv’d in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded Matt 
O’erflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 
Reveal'd, and GOD'S eternal day he thine t 
The t seas shall waste, the ikies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But fix’d His vrovd, Has saving power remains ; 
Thy realm for eVer lasts, thy own MESSIAH 
reigns 1 

* CftLH. ver. 3. II Cti. lx. w. 6. t Ch, lx. ver. 19, 20- 
3 8. vfer- 6 . sad Ch. liv. ver. 10. 
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WINDSOR-FOREST. 


TO THE RIGHT IION. 

GEORGE LORD LANSDO WN. 


Non injussa cano ti* noslrce, Varc, inwicje, 

Te nemus omne canet ntr Phuebo gratior alia cst, 

On am bibi qujL* \ an pi rarnp»it pagina nonien. V 1RG. 


I H\ forest, Windsor! and thy preen retreats, 

At once the Monaich’s and the Muses’ seats, 

Incite my lays. Be present, sylvan Maids ! 
Unlock vour springs, and open all your shades. 
Granville commands, vour aid, O Muncs 1 bring,— 3* 
What muse for Granville can refuse to sing i* 

The groves of Eden, Vanish’d now so long, 

Live in description, and look green in song ; 
r lhesc, were my breast inspii’d with equal flame, 

I ike them in beauty, should be like in fame. 10 
ileie bills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again'; 

Not chaos-like together crush’d and bruis’d, 

But, as the world, hat moniously confus’d: 

Where order in variety we see, 15 

And where, though all things differ, all agree, 
rou. von n. a 
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Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display 
And paic admit, and part exclude the day ; 

As some coy nymph her lover's warm address, 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 20 
"I heie interspers’d in lawns and op’ning glades, 
Thin trees anse that shun each others shades; 

Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
Ev'n the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 25 
And ’midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 

That crown’d with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles, the sable waste adorn. 

I et India boast her plants, nor envy wc 
1 he weeping amber or the balmy tree, 30 

While by our oaks the piecious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 
Mot proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 

Though gods assembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 35 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d, 
Here blushing Plot a paints th' enamel I’d ground, 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand ; 40 
Rich industry sits smiling on the plains, 

And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 

Not thus the land appeal’d in ages past, 

A dieary desert, and a gloomy waste, 

lo savage beasts and savage laws a prey, 45 

And kings more furious and severe than they ; 
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Who claim’d the skies, dispeopled air and Hoods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 

Cities laid waste, they storm’d the dens and cfves, 
(For wiser brutes were backward to be slaves.) 50 
What coul*d be free, when lawless beasts obey’d, 
And ev’n the elements a tyrant sway’d ? 

In vain kind seasons swell’d the teeming grain, 
Soft show'rs distill’d, and suns grew warm in vain: 
The swain with tears his frustrate labor yields, 5 ^ 
And famish’d dies amidst Jiis ripen'd fields. 

What wonder then, a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign ? 

Both doom'd alike, for sportive tyrants bled, 

But while the subject starv'd, the beast was fed. 60 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody thacc began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man ; 

Our haughty Norman boasts that barb'rous ftfune, 
And makes his trembling slaves the royal gate. 
The fields are ravish’d from th’ industtious swains, 65 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes: 
The ltvcll’d towns with weeds lie cover’d o’er; 
The hollow winds through naked temples roar; 
Round broken columns clasping ivy twin’d ; 

O’er heaps of ruin stalk’d the stately hind; 70 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 

And savage howlings fill the sacred quires. 

Aw’d by his nobles, by his commons curst, 

Th’ oppressor rul'd tyrannic where he durst; 
Stretch’d o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 75 
And serv’d alike his vassals and his God. 

a 2 
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Whom ev*n the Saxon spar’d, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain. 

Buf sec, the man, whd spacious regions gave 
A \iastc for beasts, himself denv’d a grave ! 80 

»Stretch’d on the lawn his second hope survey, 

At once the chaser, and at once the prey ! 

To! Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs hcaid the subjects’ cries, 85 
Nor saw displeas’d the peaceful cottage rise ; 

Then gath’ring flocks on unknown mountains fed, 
O’er .sandy wilds were yellow harvests spread; 

The foiest wondci’d at th* unusual grain. 

And secret transports touch’d the conscious swain.90 

Fan Liberty, Butannia’s goddess, rears 

IIci cheerful head, and leads the golden years. 

Ye vig’rous swains* while youth ferments your 
And puier spiiits swell the sprightly flood, [blood. 
Non* range the lulls, the gameful woods beset, 05 
Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. ’ 
When mildei autumn >urninei*s heat succeeds, 

And in the new -shorn field the parttidge feeds, 
Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d ground ; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 101 
Couch'd close he lies, and meditates the prey; 

Fee uie they trust th* unfaithful field beset, 

’ 1 ill hov’ring o’er ’em sweeps the swelling net. 
Thus (if small things we may with great compare) 
When Albion sends her eager sons to war, 100 
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Some thoughtless town, with ease and plenty blest, 
Near, and more near, the closing lines invest; 
Sudden they seize th' amaz’d, defenceless prize. 
And in high air Britannia’s standard flics. 1 1 0 
See! from the brake the whirring pheasant 

springs 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings; 

Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground* 
Ah ! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 115 
His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 

The vi\ ,d green his shining plumes unfold. 

His painted wings, and breast that llames with gold ? 

Nor yet, when moist Arcturus rlouds the sky, 
The woods and fields their pleasing roils deny. 120 
'1 o plains with well-breath’d beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 

(Beasts, urg’d by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo.) 

With slaught’ring guns th* unweary’d fowler roves., 
When frosts have whiten’d all the naked groves, 126 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershadc, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat’ry glade. 

He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 

Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky. 130 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 

The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft, as the mountain larks their notes prcpaie, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

A 3 
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In genial spring, beneath the qni\’rmgshadc,135 
Whuc cooling vipors brtathe along the mead, 
i lit patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intint, his angle trembling in his hand 
With looks unmov’d, h< hopes the scaly breed, 
And eves the dancing cork and bending retd HO 
Oui plenteous streams a various race supply, 

I he bnght-ev’d perch with hns of Tynan d)e, 

1 he silver eel, m shining volumes roll’d, 

The yellow taip, m sc lies be dropp’d with gold, 
Swift tiouts, diversified with crimson stains, 145 
And pikes, the tyrants oi the war’ry plains. 

Now Canter plows with Phoebus’ fiery or, 
i he south rush eager to the sylvan war, 

>w mn o ei the lawns, the forest w ilk sunound, 

T i t tue fkt t hart, and eht er the op ning hound 1 j 0 
1 h in patient courser pu ts in tv'rv vein, 

And j aw mg, stems to Ik it tl e distant plain , 

Hilk, vales, and flood , mpe lr aln adv cross’d, 
And ere lit stilts, a thousand st« ps au lost. 

Sec 1 the b( Id south strain up the threat’nmg 
steep, 1 > > 

Rush through the thickets, dow n the sillies sweep, 
H ing o e i thi ir couiseu Ut-ads wine ger speed, 
And t irth rolls hail hcneith the living weed 1 
1 1 1 old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 
r J h’ immortal huntress, a *d hti virgin team , 160 
Nor envy, Windsor* since thy shades have ^eeu 
As hrighi * goddess, and as chuS e a queen. 
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Whose circ, likt hei’s, protects tfc sylvan reign, 

1 he eirth’s fair light, and empress of the main. 

Hcrt too, ’tis sung, of old Diana stiay’d, 16 j 
A nd Cynthus’ top forsook for Windsor shade , 
litre was she seen o’er airy wastes to rove, 

S k the clear spring, or haunt the pathless grove , 
Hue arm’d with silver bows, in early dawn, 

Her huskin’d virgins trac’d the dewy hwn. 170 

Above the rest a rural nymph was fam’d, 

Thv offspring, I hames 1 the fair I odona nam’d, 

(1 o iona s file, in long oblivion cast, 

1 ik \tu shall sing, arid what she Sings shall list ) 
iScair co ild the goddess f om tier nymph be known, 
Pu l the ciesunt and the golden rone 176 
Slit co i d the pi use of be u tv, md the cart , 
Ah 1 h i v list i fillet binds her hur, 

A p ited juiver on her shoulder sounds, 

Ami wnfi her dart the flyn g dee r she wounds IPO,, 
I thai e d, is c i rt tr of rl c chact, the mud 
Beyo d the 1 orest\ veidint limits sti iy d, 

Pin siw and lov’d, ind, buintng with desire, 

Pursu (1 her flight, hei (light mere is d Ins fnt 
Noi half so swift the Liembli lg doves in flv 185 
When h he ice eagle cl aves tbe 1 q ul slv 
Not half swiftlv the fjue< eagle moves, 

When through the elouds he drives the tiembling 
doves, 

As from the god she fltw with funous picc, 

Or is the god, mote Iquous, urg d the chin. 1 0 
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Now fainting, jinking, pale, the nymph appears ; 
Now close behind, his sounding steps she hears ; 
And now his shadow reach’d her as she run, 
llis shadow lengthen’d by the setting sun; 

And now his shorter breath, with sultiy air, 195 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 

In vain on father Thames she calls for aid, 

Nor could Diana help her injur’d maid. 

Paint, breathless, thus she pray’d, nor pray’d in 
vain; 199 

1 Ah, Cynthia! «ih — though banish’d from thy train, 

4 Let me, O let me, to the shades repair, 

4 My native shades — there weep, and murmur there.’ 
She said, and melting as in tears she lay, 

In a soft silver stream dissolv’d away. 

The silvci stream her virgin coldness keeps, 205 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps ; 

Still bears the name the hapless virgin bore, 

And bathes the forest w here she rang’d before. 

In her chaste cm rent oft the goddess laves, 

And with celestial tears augments the waves. 210 
Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 
The headlong mountains and the downward skies; 
r I lie vvat’rv landscape of the pendant woods, 

And absent trees that ticmblc in the floods; 

In the clear a/urc gleam the flocks are seen, 2lfi 
And floating foiests paint the waves with green. 
r ] h r o’ the fail scene i oil slow the ling’nng streams, 
7 hm foaming poui along, and rush into thc'l Jurat's* 
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Thou, too, great father of the British floods! 
With joyful pride survey’st our ldffty woods; 220 
Where tow’ring oaks their growing honors rear, 
And future n^ies on thy shores appear. 

Not Neptune’s self from all his streams receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 

No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear, 225 
No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear. 

Nor Po so swells the fabling poets lays, 

While led along the skies his current strays, 

As thine, which visits Windsor’s fam’d abodes, 

To grace the mansion of our earthly gods ; 23# 

Nor all his stars above a lustre show, 

Like the bright beauties on thy banks below; 
Where Jove, subdu’d by mortal passion still, 
Might change Olympus fora nobler hill. 

Ilappy the man whom this bright court approves, 
His sov’rcign favors, and his country loves. 236 
Happy next him, who to these shades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the Muse inspires; 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet please, 
Successive study, exercise, and ease. 240 

lie gathers health from herbs the forest yields, 
And of their fragrant physic spoils the fields ; 
With clicmic art exalts the min’ral pow’rs, 

And draws the aromatic souls of flow’rs; 244 
Now marks the course of rolling orbs on high ; 
O’er figur’d worlds now travels with his eye ; 

Of ancient wut unlocks the learned store, 

Consults the dead, and lives past ages o’er ; 
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Or Wand’ring thoughtful in the silent wood, 
Attends the duBes of the wise and good* 250 
T* observe a mean, be to himself a friend, 

To follow Nature, and regard Ms end ; 

Or looks on Heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies, 

Amidst her kindred stars familiar roam, 255 
Survey the region, and confess her home ! 

Such was the life great Scipio once admir'd, 

Thus Atticus, and Trumball thus retir’d. 

Yc sacred Nine ! that all my soul possess, 
Whose? raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 260 
Bear me, oh bear me to sequester’d scenes, 

The bow’ry mazes, and surrounding greens ; 

To Thames’s banks, with fragrant breezes fill, 

Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper’s Hill. 

(On Cooper’s Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 265 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall 
flow.) 

I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 

I hear soft music die along the grove ; 

Led by the sound, I roam from shade to shade, 

Bv godlike poets venerable made : 27fl 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung; 

There the last numbers flow’d from Cowley’s 
O early lost ! what tears the river shed, [tongue. 
When the sad pomp along his banks was led ? 

His drooping swans on ev’ry note expire, 2 75 

And on his willows hung each muse’s lyre. 
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Since fate relentless stopp’d their heav’nly voice, 
No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice ; 

Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley 
strung 

His living harp, and lofty Denham sung? 280 
But hark 1 the groves rejoice, the forest rings ! 

Are these reviv’d ? or is it Granville sings ? 

’Tis yours, my Lord, to bless our soft retreats, 
And call the Muses to their ancient seats ; 

To paint anew the flow’ry sylvan scenes, 285 
To crown the forests with immortal greens; 

Make Winsor-hills in lofty numbers rise. 

And lift her turrets nearer to the skies ; 

To sing those honors you deserve to wear. 

And add new lustre to her silver star. 2PP 

Here noble Surrey felt the sacred rage, 

Surrey, the Granville of a former age : 

Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance, 

Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance : 

In the same shades the Cupids tun’d his lyre, #05 
To the same notes, of love, and soft desire : 

Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 

Then fill’d the groves, as heav’nly Mira now. 

Oh wouldst thou sing w hat heroes Windsor bon\ 
What kings first breath’d upon her winding 
shore, 300 

Or raise old warriors, whose adord remains, 

In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains ! 
With Edward’s acts adorn the shining page. 

Stretch his long triumphs down thiough ev’ry agr^ 
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Draw monarchs chain’d, and Cressy’s glorious field* 
The lilies blazing on the regal shield ! 306 

Then from her roofs when Verrio’s colors fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 

Still in thy song should vanquish’d France appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain's spear. 310 
Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mouin, 

And palms eternal flourish round his urn. 

Here o’cf the martyr-king the mat blc weeps. 

And, fast beside him, once fear’d Edward sleeps : 
Whom not th’ extended Albion could contain, 315 
From old Bclerium to the northern main, 

The grave unites ; where cv'n the great find rest. 
And blended lie th* opprcssoi and th* opprest ! 

Make sactcd Charles’s tomb foi ever known, 
(Obscme the place, and uninsciib’d the stone ;)3S?l) 
O fact accurs’d ! what tears has Albion shed ! 
Ileav'ns! what new wounds ! and how her old 
have bled ! 

She saw her sons with purple death expire, 

Iler sacred domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful series of intestine wars, 324 

Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. 

At length great Anna said, 4 Let discord cease !’ 
She said ; the world obey’d, and all was peace ! 

In that blest moment from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanc’d his rcv’rcnd head; 330 
His tresses dropp’d with dews, and o’er the stream 
His shining horns diffus'd a golden gleam ; 
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Grav’d on his urn appear’d the moon, lhat guides 
His swelling waters, and alternate tides; 

The figur’d streams in waves of silver roll’d, 335 
And on her banks Augusta rose in gold. 

Aiound his throtie the sea -horn brothers stood, 
Wlio swell with tributary ums his flood : 
lust tlie fam’d authors of his ancient name, 

The winding Isis, and the fniitful Thame ; 340 

r I lie Kcnnet swift, for silver eels renown’d ; 

'1 he Lodden slow', with verdant alders crown’d ; 
Cole, whose daik streams Ins flow’ry islands lave; 
A *d < halky Wcy, that lolls a milky wave ; 
r l hr blue, transparent Vandalis appeals; 345 
1 he gulphy Lee his sedgy tresses reais ; 

Arid sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood ; 

And silent Daicnt, stain'd with Danish blood. 

High m the midst, upon Ins urn reclin'd, 

(Ii.s sia-grcen mantle waving with the wind,) 350 
*1 he god appear’d; he turn’d his azure eyes 
Where Winder domes and pompous turrets rTse ; 
'J hen bow’d and spoke ; the winds forget to roar, 
And the hush’d waves glide softly to the shore. 

Hail, sacred Peace ! hail, long expected days, 3 55 
That Thames’s glory to the stais shall raise ! 
r I hough Tyber’s streams immortal Rome behold, 

1 hough foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold, 
from htav’n itself though scv’nfold Nilus flow's, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows; 360 
1 hese now no more shall be the Muse’s themes, 
Lost in my fame, as in the sea tlici; streams, 
vo*,. 1 i. B 
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Let Volga’s banks with iron squadrons shine. 

And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 

Let- barb'rous Ganges arm a servile train ; 3 65 

Be mine the blessings of a peaceful reign. 

No more my sons shalL dye with British blood 
Red lber’s sands, or liter’s foaming flood : 

Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the beardedgrain; 370 
Th £ shady einpiic shall retain no trace 
Of wai or blood, but in the sylvan chace ; 

The tiumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are blown. 
And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone. 
Behold th’ ascending villas on my side, 37 a 

Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide ; 

Behold! Augusta’s glitt’ring spues increase, 

And temples rise, the beauteous works of Peace. 

I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend! 380 
There mighty nations shall enquire their doom, 
The world’s great oracle in times to come ; 

'{ here kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 
Once more to bend before a British Queen. 

1 hy trees, fair Windsor; now shall leave their 
woods, 385 

And half thy forests rush into the floods ; 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her cross display, 
r I o the bright regions of the rising day ; 

Tempt iryseas, where scarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen 
Dolt ; 390 
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Or under southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales ! 

For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 

‘I he coial redden, and the ruby glow; 

7 he pearly shell its luc id globe unfold, 3D5 
And Phoebus warm the rip’ning ore to gold. 

The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, — 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 

And seas but join the regions they divide ; 400 

L irth's distant ends our glory shall behold, 

A i d the new world launch forth to seek the old. 

7 he ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide. 

At d leather’d people crowd my wealthy side; 

And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 405 
Our speech, oui color, and our sirangc attire ! 

0 stretch th) reign, fair Peace ! from shore to shore, 
Till tonqutst cease, and slavery be no more ; 

7 ill the fired Indians m their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo theirsablc loves; 410 
P( ru once more a race of kings behold. 

Ana other Mexico? be roof’d with gold. 

F \il’d bv thee from caith to deepest hell, 

In b. .17.cn bonds, shall baibTous Discoid dwell ; 
G" antic piide, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 415 
And it ad Ambition shall attend her there ; 

7 here pui pie Vengeance, bath’d in gore, retires, 

Iii r weape .s blunted, and extinct her fires : 

1 h' re hated Lnvy her own snakes shall feel, 

And Persecution mourn her broken wheel; 420 

R 2 
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There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 

And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vau. 

Here cease thy (light, nor with unhallow’d lays, 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days; 

T Re thoughts of gods lctGranville , sverserecitc,425 
And bring the scenes of op’ning fate to light. 

My humble mew, in unambitious strains, 

Paints the green forests and the flow’ry plains, 
Whe ic Peace descending bids her olives spring, 
And scatters blessings from her dove-like wing. 430 
iw'ji I more sweetly pass my careless days, 

Pleas'd in the silent shade with empty praise ; 
Enough for me, that to the lir.t’ning swains 
Fir:,t in those fields I sung the sylvan strains. 434 
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RAPE OF THE LOCK. 

AN HEROI-COM1CAL POEM- 

[W niten in the Year 1712 ] 


TO 

MRS. ARABELLA ILRMOR. 

madam, 

J T will bt in vain to dcn> tint 1 haw some regard 
for this Fleet, since I deduate it to \ou. \ ct 
sou m is biar me witness, it was intended only 
to diwrt a few soung ladies, who hate good 
sense and jood humor enough to lau^h not 
onlv at their se>’s little unguarded follies, hut 
at the ir ow n But as it w ns communicated w ith 
the air e»f a f ccret, it soon found its wav into the 
world An imperfect cops having hi en offered 
to n bookseller, souhnd the good-mtuie, for mv 
snl c, to consent to the publication of o ic moie 
torrtet This I was forced to, before I h?d 
e xecuted half m\ design , for the machinery v is 
tntmls wanting to complete it. 

The machinery, Madam, is a term invented b th 
cnties, to Mgrifv that part which the ih ,r i s aw 
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gels, or daemons, arc made to act in a poem : for 
the ancient poets are in one lcspect like many 
modern ladies, let an action be ever so trivial in 
itself, they always make it appear of the utmost 
importance. These machines I determined to 
raise on a very new and odd foundation, the 
Rosicrusian doctrine spirits. 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of 
haid words before a lady; but it is so much the 
concern ot a poet to have his words understood, 
and particularly by your sex, that you must give 
me lease to explain two or three difficult terms. 

The Rosicrusians are a people I must bring you 
acquainted with. The best account I know of 
them k in a French book called Le Comte de 
Gabali$y which, both for its title and size, is so 
like a novel, that many of the fair sex have read 
it for one by mistake. Accoiding to these gentle- 
men, the four elements are inhabited by "pints, 
which they call Sylphs, Gnomes, Nymphs, and 
Salamanders. The gnomes, or demons of eaith, 
delight in mischief; but the sylphs, whose ha- 
bitation is in the air, are the best-conditioned 
cieaturcs imaginable : foi they say, any mortal 
iruy enjoy the most intimate familial it ics with 
ilk sc gentle spirits, upon a condition very easy 
to all true adepts, an inviolate pieseivation of 
chastity. 

As to the following Cantos, all the passages of 
them ate as fabulous as the Vision at the b. gin- 
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nine, rr tht Ti inafonn lit n at the n d, t > c t p t 
ih lo s of >on ban, \\h eh I al\ i\s mention 
vith n science) I he hum in pusoi s n is 
f etui uv a.» the airy ones , and the 1 1 inr er ( f 
Helindi, as it is now imagund, resembles )ou 
in no*rl in 0 but n beauty. 

If tl is Po m h id a» man) graces ns there are in 
youi puson, orm )our lr d, vet I could ne\( i 
hop*. * slit ultl j ns thiou^h the uoild hilf so 
ur tnsuitd as )0u lu\ done But let its for- 
tune In what it w P, i mu i h ippv enough, to 
hue given nt this Decision of a* irin 0 >ou that 
I am, with the truest esteem, 

w \n \m, 

Ytur most obedient, humble smant, 


A. • 
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RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


Nol lerum, Rtlinda, tuos violuri. capulos, 

** 1 ju\ U hoc pucilniatm. minus e tuw MART. 


CANTO I. 

A\ hat dire offence from am’rous causes spring’s, 
Wh if mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

I sing — L his \ei >e to ( aiyl, Muse 1 is due ; 

'ihis, t\’n Btlindt <n iv vouchsafe to view: 

Slight is tlu *ubp ct, hut not so the praise, 

If she inspire, aid he appiovt my lays. 

Say what strange motive, Goddess! could compel 
A wUUbitd lor 1 t* a siult a gentle belle ? 

O say what stranger cause, vet unexplor’d, 

Could makr a gentle belle reject a lord ? 

In tasks so hold can little men engage? 

And in suit besoms dwells such mighty rage ? 

Sol thi nigh white curtains shot a tim’rous ray, 
And op’d those eyes that must eclipse the day; 

N ow lap-dogs give themselves the rouzin^ shake, 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake, 

'lhrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the 
ground, 

And the press’d watch return’d 4 silver sound. 
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Belinda still her downy pillow presr, 

Her guardnn sylph prolong’d the balm) rest: 

? I was he had summon'd to her silent bed 
r J he morning-dream that hovci’d o'er her head: 

A youth more ghtt’ring than a birthnight-bcau, 

( l hat ev 11 m slumber caus’d her cheek to glow,) 
beem’d to her ear his winning lips to lay, 

And thus m whispcis said, or seem’d to say : 

* bam st of mortals, thou distinguish d care 
OI thousand bright inhabitants of air 1 
If e’er one vision touch’d thy infant-thought, 

OI ill the nurse and all the priest have taught; — 
Of ai y elves b\ moonlight-shadows seen, 

1 ii -Acrtoker, and the cirthd gnen, 

<b w visited bv angel pow’is, 

\\ th goidin crowns and wrciths of heav’nly 
How is ; 

H« ir j id bt In e * th) own importance know, 

N( i irid thy nariow views to things belowr. 

So n see iet truths, from learned pride conccaW, 
lor lids done and children arc reveal’d. 

W nt though nocredit doubting wits may give? 
lht fan u d imiocent shall still believe. 

Know tlun, unnunihti’d spirits round thee fly, 

r l he n 0 hr militia of the lower sky , 

r l he se though unseen, aie ever on the wing, 

]hng o’ci the box, and hover round the ring, 

I hink what an equipage thou hast in air, 

And view with sdltn two pages and a chair. 
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As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould; 

1 hence, by a soft tiansition, wc repair 
FrOu\ earthly vehicles to those of air. 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 
7 hat all her vanities at once are dead : 

Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’er looks the cards, 
ller joy in gilded chaiiots when alive. 

And love of Ombre, after death survive. 

For when the fail in all their pride empire, 

To their first elements their souls retiie : 
r l he spntcs of fiery termagants in flame 
Mountup, jmd take a salamander’s name; 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And sip, with nymphs, theii elemental tea; 

The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome, 

In search of mischief still on earth to roam ; 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air/ 

‘ Know further yet ; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some sylph embrac’d : 

For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with case 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 

Safe from the treachTous friend, the daring spark, 
'I he glance by d.iy, the whisper in the dark, 

When kind occasion prompts Ufcir warm desires, 
When music softens, and when dancing fires? — 
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’Tis but their sylph, the wise celestials know, — 
Though Honor is the word with men below.' 

‘ Some nymphs there are too conscious of their 
face, 

For life predestin'd to the gnomes’ embrace. 

These swell their prospects and exal£ their pride, 
When offers are disdain'd, and love deny'd ; 

T hen gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping 
And garters, stars, mA coronets appear, [train, 
And in soft sounds, * Your Grace* salutes their car. 
r l is these that early taint the female soul, 

Instruct the eves of young coquettes to roll, 

'leach infant-clueksa bidden blush to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a beau.’ 

* Oft, when the world imagine women stray. 
The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way ; 
‘1 hroii^h all the giddy circle they pursue, 

An old impertinence expel by new. 

What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To we man's treat, but for another 9 s ball ? 

When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand P 
With varying vanities, from ev'ry part. 

They shift the moving toyshop of their heart ; 
Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword- 
knots strive, 

Beaus banish beaus, and coaches coaches diivc. 

*1 his erring titortals levity may call ; 

Oh, blind to truth 1 the sylphs contrive it all.' 
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‘ Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my n«me. 

Late, as I rang’d the crystal wilds of air, 

In the clear minor of thy ruling star, 

I siw, alas 1 some dread event impend, 

1 re to the mam this morning sun descend, 

But Heav’n u veals not what, or how, or where : 
Warn’d by thy svlph, oh, pious mfid, beware 1 
r l his to disclose is »li thy guardian can s 
Beware of all, but most hew^ of man ** 

He said , when Shock, who thought she slept too 
long, 

] cap’d up, and wak’d his mistrtss with his tongue 
S I wis thul, Belinda 1 if report say true, 

1 hv e)Cs first open d on a billet-doux , 

Wounds, charms, and ardors, were no sooner read* 
But all the usion vanish’d from thy head. 

And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d, 
Xach siher vase m mj p tic Older laid. 

Fust, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores. 
With head uncover’d, the cosmetic pow’rs. 

A heav’nly image in the glass appears, 

'L o that she bends, to that hci eyes she rears ; 
r lh' infuior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
r l rembliug begins the sacied rites of pride. 
Urmumbu’d treasures ope at onc4, and here 
'I lie \ an ous oH ’rings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with eunou* toil, 

And decks the goddess wah the ghtttoiDg spoil, 
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This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box ; 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transform'd to combs, the speckled, and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each foment rises in her charms, 

Repairs her smiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls foith all the wonders of her face, 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in hci eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround then dailing care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hait. 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gowi : 
And Betty's prais'd for labors not her own. 

CANTO II. 


IN ot with more glories, in th' etherial plait?, 

The sun first rises o'er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams, 
Launch'd on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs, and well-dress’d youths around her 
But ev’ry eye was fix’d on her alone. (shone, 
On her white breast a spaikling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 

VOL f ll f 
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Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as those; 

Favors to none, to all she smiles extends. 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles hat} faults to hide : 
If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish’d two Locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspir’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth iv’ry neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 

With haity springes wc the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey. 

Fait tresses man’s impeiial race iusnarc, 

And beauty diaws us with a single hair. 

Th’ advent’rous Baron the blight locks admir'd ; 
He saw, he wish'd, and to the prize aspir’d. 
Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray : 

For when success a lover’s toil attends, 

Few ask if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

For this, ere Phcebus rose, he had implor’d 
Propitious Heav’n, and ev’ry power ador’d ; 

But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built, 

Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 
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There lay, three garters, half a pair of gloves; 

And all the trophies of his former loves ; 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three am’rous sighs to raise the fire. 

1 hen prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : 

The pow’rs gave ear, and granted half his pray’r, 
The rest the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

Bur now secure the painted vessel glides, 

The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides; 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 

And soften’d sounds along the vaters die. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smil’d, and all the world was gay. 

All but the sylph — with careful thoughts opprest, 
Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons strait his denizens of air; 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair; 

Soft o\r the shrouds aerial whispers breathe. 

That seem’d butzephyisto the tiain beneath. 

Some to the sun their inscct-wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sulk in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight, 

Tlicii fluid bodies half dissolv’d in light ; 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 

Thin glut’ ring textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 
While ev'ry beam new transient colors flings, 
(Colors that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
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Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head, was Ariel plac’d; 

Ilis purple pinions open’d to the sun, 

Me rais’d his azure wand, and thus begun. 

* Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear ! 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear! 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assign’d 
By laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest aether play. 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 

Some guide the course of wand’ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wint’ry main, 

Or o’er the globe distil the kindly rain. 

Others, on earth, o’er human race preside, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide ; 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with arms divine the British throne. 1 

* Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th* imprison’d essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colors from the vernal flow’rs ; 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in show’rs, 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs; 
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Na) oft in dreams invention we bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.* 

* This day black omens threat the brightest fair 
That t’er deserv’d 1 watchful spirit’s care ; 

Some dne disister, or by force or slight ; 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp’d in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail china-jar receive a flaw ; 

O' stain her honor, or her new brocade; 

Forget h< r pray’rs, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her heart or necklace, at a ball; 
Orwhetber Heav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall, 
Hisre then, ve Spirits 1 to your charge repair: 

Hit llutt’ring fan be /ephyretta’s care; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, wc consign ; 

And, Moim nulla, lit the watch he thine ; 

Do thou, Crispassa, tend htir iuv’ntc lock ; 

Ariel lumsilf shall be the guard of Shock.* 

‘ lo fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th’ important charge, the petticoat f* 
Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fail, 

1 hough stiff with hoops and arm’d v^ith ribs of 
whale ; 

Foim a strong line about the silver bound, 

A»d guard the wide circumference around.* 

* Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

IIis post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel sharp vengiance soon overtake his sin^ 
$Je stopp’d in vials, or transhx’d with pins $ 
c 3 
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Or plung’d in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye ; 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or allum styptics with contracting pow’r 
Shrink his thin essence like a shrivell’d flow’r; 
Or, as Ixion fix’d, the wretch shall feel 
The giddv motion of the whirling mill. 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below !’ - 
lie spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend ; 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair s 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear ; 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate, 
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Close by those meads, for ever crown’d with 
flow’rs, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising tow’rs, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the ncighb’ring Hampton takes it* 
name. 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 
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Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste a while the pleasures of a cour; ; 

In various talk th* instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At ev'ry word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray ; 

The hungry Judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretch* s hang that Jurymen may dine ; 
r J hr merchant from th* Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labors of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites. 

Bums to encounter two advent’rous knights, 

At Ombre singly to decide their doom,— 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join,' 
Each band the number of the sacred Nine. 

Soon as she spreads her hand the aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card ; 

First Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank they .bore j— 
For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

Arc, as when womei)} wondrous fond of place* 
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Behold, four Kings in majesty rever'd, 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; 

And four fair Queens whose hand sustain a flow’r, 
Th ? expressive emblem of their softer pow’r ; 

Four Knaves, in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand ; 
And party-coloi'd troops, a shining train. 

Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care* ; 
Let spades be trumps 1 she said, and trumps they 
Nqw move tQ ^ar her sable Matadores, [were. 
In show lifeeieaders of the swarthy moors. 
Spkklliofjr#, unconquerable lord! 

Let off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 

As many more Manillio forc’d to yield, 

And man ' ’d a victor from the verdant field. 

Him Basto follow’d, but his fate more hard 
Gain’d but one trump, and one plebeian card. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 

The hoary majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal'd, 

The rest his many-coloi’u robe conceal’d. 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Prove* the just victim of his rpy^l rage. 

£v*n pnghty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights pf Loo, 

Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid, 

Falls undistinguish’d by the victor Spade ! 

Thus fai both armies to Belinda yield ; 

Now’ to the Baron Fate inclines ^hc field. 
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His warlike Amazon her host invades, 

Th’ imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 

The Club’s black tyrant first her victim dy*d, 

Spite of his haughty mien, and barb’rous pride ; 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread, 

That long behind he trail* his pompous robe, 

And, of all monarch®, only grasps the globe ? 

The Baton now his Diamonds pours apace ; 

Th’ embroider’d King who shows but half his face, 
*And his refulgent Queen, with pow’rs combin’d 
Of broken troops an easy conques«‘find. 

Clubs. Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen. 
With throngs promiscuous strow the level green* 
Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs* 

Of Asia’s tj oops, and Afric*s sable sons, 

With like confusion diff’rent nations fly, 

Of various habit, and of various dye ; 

The pierc’d battalions disunited fall, 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts/*' 
And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of 
Hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsoojk, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 

She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 

And now, (as oft in some distemper’d state) 

On one nice trick depends the general fate ; 
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A 9 Ace of Hearn steps forth ; the King unseen 
Ltrik’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive Queen ; 
■'He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Acc. 

The nymph, exulting, fills with shouts the sky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals, reply. 

O thoughtless mortals 1 ever blind to Fate. 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 

Sudden these honors shall be snatch’d away. 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. 

For lo ! the board with cups and spoons is 
crown’ll,,* 

The bcrricS crackle, and the mill turns round ; 

Oil shining altars of Japan they raise 
Tfie silver lamp ; the fiery spirits bla*e : 

From silver spu; ts the grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s eattli receives the smoaking tide : 
At once they gratify their ®cent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Strait hover ropnd the Fair her airy band > 

Some as sbt sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d, 

Some o’er het lap their careful plumes display’d, 
Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 
Sent up in vapors to the Baron’s brain 
New stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 

Ah cease, rash youth ! desist ere 'tis too late, 

Fcai the just gods, and think of Scylla’s fate 1 
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Chang'd to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Nisus' injur’d hair ! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will. 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! 

Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg'd weapon from her shining case : 

So ladies, in romance, assist their knight, 
present the spear, and arm him for the fight, 
lie takes the gift with rev’rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers' ends ; 

This just behind Belinda's neck he spread, 

As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift to thcLocka thousand sprites lepair, 

A thousand ings by turns, blow back the hair $ 
Anuthucc they twitch’d the diamond in her car; 
Thiice she look'd back, and thrice the foe diew 
near. 

Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The dose recesses of the Virgin s thought : 

\s on the nosegay in her breast reclin'd, 

1 It* watch'd th' ideas rising in her mind, 

Sudden he view'd, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Aiu.u’d, confus’d, he found his pow'r expii'd! 
Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retir’d. 

The Peer now spreads the glitt’ringforfex wide 
T* inclose the Lock ; now joins it to divide. 

Fv'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interpos'd 
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\Fatte urgMdffe sheers, and cut the sylph in twain, 
(But airy «uj)StaD& soon unites again ;) 

The Meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
Fr8m the fait head, for ever, and for ever I 

Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th* affrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying hcav’n are cast, 

When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their 
last ; 

Or when nch China vessels, fall’n from high, 

In glitt’iing dust and painted fragments lie ! 

‘ Let wicaths of triumph now my temples twine. 
The victor cry’d) the glorious prize is mine 1 
While* fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 

Of in a coach and six the British fair, 

*As long as Atalantis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady's bed, 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When num’rous wax-lights in bright order blaze. 
While nymphs take treats, 01 assignations give, 

So long my honor, name, and praise shall live ! 
What time would spare, from steel receives its 
date, 

And monuments, like men, submit to Fate ! 

Steel could the labor of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust th’ im penal tow'rs of Troy; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair Nymph ! thy hair should 
'1 he coni^ung foice of unresisted steel ?* [feci 
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15ut anxious cares the pensive nymph opprcst, 
And secret passions labor'd in her breast. ■ 

Not youthful king? in battle seiz'd alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 

Not ardent lovers robb’d of all their bliss, 

Not ancient ladies when refus’d a kiss, 

Not tyrants lie rce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her mantua’s pinn’d awry, 

E'er felt such rage, resentment and despair, 

As thou, sad Virgin ! for thy ravish’d hair. 

For, that sad moment, when the sylphs withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbuel, a dusky, melancholy sprue. 

As ever sully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the cetttial earth, his proper scene, 
Repair’d to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome. 

And in a vapor reach’d the dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 

The dieaded East is all the wind that blows. 

Here in a grotto, sheltei’d close from air, 

And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare, 
£hc sighs forever ou her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne ; alike in place, 
Rut diff’ring far in figure and in face. 

POPE. VOL. 11. 
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S^JtH-nature, like an ancient maid, 
kjed form in black and white array’d ! 
re of pray’rs for mornings, nights, and 


^toons, 


Her hand is fill’d ; her bosom with lampoons. 
There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the loses of eighteen ; 
Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride ; 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 


When each new night-dress gives a new disease 
A constant vapor o’er the palace flies; 

Strange phantoms rising as the" mists arise ; 
Dreadful, as hermits’ dreams in haunted shades, 
Or bright, as visions of expiring tfcaids. 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spiiV** 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple firefc 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 

And crystal domes; and angels in machines. 

Unnumber’d throngs on ev’ry side are seen, 
Of bodies chang’d to various forms by spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the spout f 


A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod, walks ; 
Here sighs ajar, and there a goose-pye'talks ; 
Men prove with child, as pow’rful Fancy works, 
And maids, turn’d bottles, call aloud for corks* 
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Sife pist the gnome* through this fantastic banc^ 
A branch of healing spleenwort in his hand. 

I h( n thus address’d the pow’r — * Hail, waywaid 
Who rule the sex to fi ft v fioin fifteen , [Quceu ! 
Piicnt of sapors, and of female wit, 

Who gi\e th* h) stern or poetic ht, 

On vanous tempers icr by various wavs, 

Make somt take phvsic, otheis scribble pla\sj 
Who < msc the proud their visits to delay, 

And send the godlv in a pet to pra\ , 

A nvmph there is rhat all your pow’r disdatuli^ 
And thousands more in eqinl mirth mnntwKfp* 
But, oh 1 if t ti th) gnome could spoil agHfefe, 

Oi laist* a pimple on a beauteous face, 

Like citron waters matrons’ cheeks 4u%me, 

Ore hinge < ompltxiom at a losdftg game ; 

Ifc’ti with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or lumplid petticoats or tumbled beds, 

Oi uis’d suspicion when no soul was rude, 

Oi discompos d the head-dress of 1 prude. 

Or e’er to costive lap-dog gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease ; 
Heir me, and touch Belinda with chagrin: 
a iut single act gives half the world the spleen.* 
The goddess, with a discontented air, 

Seems to reject him, though shL grants his pray *r. 
A wondrous bag with both her hanls she binds, 

I ike that where once Uhsscs held the winds, 

1 here she collects the force of female lungs, 
frjghs, fobs, and passions, and the war of tongui*, 
o 2 
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K|jj)p}1te*£j}ie fills with fainting fears, 

melting griefs, and flowing tears, 
rejoicing bears her gifts away, 

SpreaS# his black wings, and slowly mounts to day. 

Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound, 
full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
$knd all the furies issu'd at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 


And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fiie. 

# O wretched rnaid ! she spread her hands, and cry’d, 
(Wfa|te Hampton’s echoes, 1 Wretched maid!’ 
reply’d) 

Was it for this you took such ccmttagftfere 
The bodkin* comb, and essence* to p Spire ; 

For this youjr Locks in paper durance bound P 
For this with tort'ring irons wreath’d around P 
For this with fillets strain’d your tender head ? 
Jind bravely bore the double loads oflead ? 

$jjteds ! shall the ravishcr display your hair, 
tVhile the fops envy, and the ladies stare ? 

Honor forbid ! at whose un rival I’d shrine 


Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 
Methinks already I your tears survey, 

Already hear the horrid things they say. 
Already see you a degraded toast, 

And all your honor in a whisper lost! 

How shall I, then, your hapless fame defend ? 
’Twill then be infamy to seem your friend ! 
And shall this prize, th* inestimable prize, 
Expos'd through crystal to the gazing eyes, 
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And heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? 

Sooner shall grass in Hy de-park circui^M.w, 

And wits take lodgings in the sound f£jt$ow ; 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fal^ 

Men, monkies, lap-dogs, parrots, perish «11A2 
She said ; then raging to Sir Plume repair^ 

And bids the beau demand the precious hair* 

(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,) 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking fact* 

He first the snuff-box open’d, then the case, „ 

And thus broke out — ■* My Lord ! why, wha&A* 
1 devil ! 

« £ — ds ! damn the Lock ! ’fore Gad, you muJ®r$e 
4 civil 1 

* Plague on’t ! ’tis past, a jest — nay, prithee, pdjtf ! 
4 Give her the hair* — He spoke, and rapp’d hisptih 
It grieves me much (rcply’d the pee ^ag ainffi 
Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain ; 
But by this Lock, this sacred Lock, I swear, 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair, 
Which never more its honors shall renew, 

Clipp’d from the lovely head where late it grew,) 
That, while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall foi ever wear. 

He spoke ; and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honors of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful gnome ! forbears not so : 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows how. 
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nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
languishing, half drown’d in tears ; 
d bosom hung her drooping head, 
sigh she rais'd ; and thus she said : 

* For curs’d be this detested day, 

Which snatch'd my best, my fav'rite curl away) 
Happy, ah ! ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen 1 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid, 

By love of courts to num’rous ills betray'd. 

Oh had I rather unadmir'd remain’d 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land, 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the way. 
Where none learn Ombre, none e’er taste Boheaf 
There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal ©ya, 
Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 


What mov’d my mind^thyouthftillOrds toroalDt’ 

0 had I stay’d, and slid mf gray'rs at home ! 
*Tlras this the morning omens seem'd ta ftil. 
Thrice from my trembling wtfmfk the patch-box fell ; 

1 he tott’ring China shook tMtout a wind, 

Nay, Poll si t mute, and Shock was moatjunkipd t 
A syjph, too, ward'd me of 0te threats of fate, . 
In mystic visions, now believ’d too late 1 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs ! 

My hands shall rendftrhatcv'n thy rapine spares. 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beautief to the snowy neck ; 

The sister-Lock now;#** uncouth, alone, 


And in its fellow's fitfe foresees its own ; 
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Uncurl'd it hangs, the fatal sheers demands, 
And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands. 
Oh hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 
liars less in sight, or any hairs but these. 

CANTO V. 


> jhi said : the pitying audience melt in tears f 
But Fate and Jove had stopp’d the Baron’s eafjh 
In vain lhaiestris with reproach assails, *v 
hoi who can move when fair Belinda 
Not half so fix’d the Trojan (guild pCltftah, 

While Anna begg’d and in vam. 

Then grave Clarissa graceftfljpthv'd her fan; 
Silence ensu’d, and thus the nymph began ; 

* Sa\ , why are beauties prais’d and honor’thnost. 
The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast ? 
Why deck’d with all the land and sea afford, 

Why angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d ? 

Why round our coaches crowd the whitc-glov’d 
beaux ? 

Why bows the side-box from Us inmost rows ? 
How vam are all these glories, all our pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains ; 

1 hat men may say, when we the front-box grace, 
Behold the first in virtue as m face 1 
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f)h * l^to dance all night, and dress all day, 
Charm’d the small-pox, Or chas’d old age away ; 
Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares pro^ 
duce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use ? 
lo patch, nay ogle, might become a saint ; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, since Locks will turn to gray ; 
t Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 

Ani she who scorns a man must die a maid * — 
Who* then remains, but well our pow’r to use, 
And kjep good humor still, whate’erwe lost ? 
And tiifeinc, Dear 1 good humor can pre\ail, 
When and feghts, and screams, and scolding 
Beauties m vam tlMMfjpretry eves may roll ; ffail. 
Chaims stnke the stfgfft, bat merit winrthe soul.’ 

ho spoke the dame, but no applause ensu’d ; 
Belinda frow n’d, Thalestns call’d her Prude. 

To arms, to arms 1 the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin til* attack , 

1 ans clap, s Iks rustic , ajid tough whalebones crack , 
Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confus’dly rise, 

And bass an&trcble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found, 

1 ike gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound* 
So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 
And htawily breasts with human passions rage ; 
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’Gainst Pallas, Man ; Lttona, Hermes arms ; 

And all Olympus ring^nth loud alarms ; 

Jove’s thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around. 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound; 
Earth shakes her nodding tow’rs, the ground gives 
way, 

And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a sconce’s height, 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and sat to view the fight ; 
Propp’d on their bodkin spears, the spritef lumy 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While through the press enrag’d ThalestriifRes, 
And scatters death around from both her 
A beau and witling perish’d in the thrwfjp 
One dy’d in metaphor, and one in song:v 
4 O ciuel nymph 1 a living dfcath 1 
Cry'd Dapperwit, and sunk beside hi/th»ir. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 

4 1 hose eyes are made so killing’ — Was his list. 
Thus on Maeander’s flow’ry margin lies 
Th’ expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Cliloe stepp’d in, and kill’d him with a frown ; 
She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain, 

But, at her smile, the beau reviv’d again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side ; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 
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See fierce Belinda on tta Baron flics, 

With more than usual IQ^tuing in her eyes; 

Nor fear’d the chief tb \unequal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this* bold lord, with manly strength endu’d, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdu’d: 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes direct, toev’ry atom just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’crflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

* Nos^jneet thy fate,’ incens’d Belinda cry’d, 
And dr#^a f deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The samp,4m ancient personage to deck, 

Her greafc^reat-grandsire w ore about his neck, 

In thiee scarrings; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a Vast buckle for his widow’s gown ; 

Her infant grandaipe’s whistle next it grew, 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 

Then in a bodkin grac’d her mother’s hairs, 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

‘ Boast not my fall, (he cry’d) insulting foe I 
Thou by some other shall be laid as low. 

Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind ; 

All that I dread is leaving you behind 1 
Rathci than so, ah let me still suivi\e, 

And bum in Cupid’s flames — but burn alive,' 

4 Restoic the Link!’ she cries; and all around 
* Restore the Lock !' the vaulted roofs rebound. 
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Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain. 
But see how oft ambitions aims are cross’d, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost ! 

The Lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kdpt with pain, 
In ev’r^ place is sought, but sought in vain : 

With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 

So Heav'n decrees ! with Heav’n who can contest? 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere^ 
Since all things lost on earth arc treasur’d there. 
There heroes’ wits arc kept in pond’rous vases, 

And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases. 
There broken vows, and death-bed alms are found. 
And lovers' hearts with ends of ribband bound; 

The courtier’s promises, and sick men’s pray’is, 

The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs; 

Cages for gnatrf, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dry’d butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upwards rise, 
Though maik’d by none but quick poetic eyi* ; 
(So Rome's great founder to the hcav ’ns withdrew, 
To Proculus alone confess’d in view,) 

A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice's locks first rose so bright, 

The heav’ns bespangling with dishevell’d light ; 
The sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas’d pursue its progress through the skies. 

This the beau mondc shall fiom the Mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray; 
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This tKFWest J |yer shall for Venus take, 
And^eniy^^js from Rosamonda’s lake ; 

Tim icon shall view in cloudless skies, 

tyheit rttfxJfSe looks through Galilaeo’s eyes ; 

And henccvCh 9 egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright Nymph 1 to mourn thy ra- 
vish'd hair, 

Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ! 

Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 


Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost : 
For after all the murders of your eye, 

When, after millions shift jfffirstlfj M } ffii. 


And Ur#:s (halt bfe laid in dipt; 

This Lock A'eMuse shall consecrate to feme, 
And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s'name. 
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<S(e argument. 

PHAON, ft youth of exquisite beauty, was deeply enamored of 
Sappho, a lady of Lesbos, from whom he met with the ten- 
derest returns of passion ; but his affection afterwards decay- 
ing, he left her, and sailed for Sicily. She, unable to bear the 
loss of her lover, hearkened to all the mad suggestions of de- 
spair ; and seeing no other remedy for her present miseries, 
resolved to throw herself into the sea, from LeucaMffa-nro- 
montory of Epirus, which was thought a cure inlHBNBr ob- 
stinate love, and therefore had obtained the 

Lover’s Leap. But before she ventured upofofKrott step, 
entertaining still some fond hopes that shajMtmne able vat 
reclaim her inconstant, she wrote him in which 

she gives him a strong picture of her did|8£s find misery, oc- 
casioned by his absence ; and endeavos^Tby 101 the artnil in- 
humations and moving expressions she is mistress of, to sooth 
hifin foacttygcaij and a mutual feeling. [Anon.] 

■» 

Say, lovely youth! that dost my heart command. 
Can Phaon’s eyes forget his Sappho’s hand ? 

Must then her name the wretched writer prove. 
To thy remembrance lost, as to thy love ? 

Ask not the cause that I new numbers chuse, 

The lute neglected, and the lyric muse : 

Love taught my tears in sadder notes to How, 

And tun’d my heart to elegies of woe. 

I burn, 1 burn, as when through ripen’d corn 
By driving winds the spreading Humes are borne ! 
Phaon to ./Etna’s scorching fields retires, 1 L 

While 1 consume with more than Aetna's fires 1 
No more my soul a charm in music finds : 

Music has charms alone for peaceful minds. 

VOL. II. 
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Sdj Ute nes of solitude no more can please, 16 
Warners there, and I'm my own disease. 

No more the Lesbian dames my passions move, 
Once the dear objects of thy guilty love ; 

All other loves aie lost in only thine, 

O youth, ungrateful to a flame like mine ! 20 

Whom would not all those blooming charms sur- 
prise, 

Those heav’nly look:, and dear deluding eyes ? 
The traf#' and bow would you like Phcebus bear, 

X brigtySp Phcebus Phaon might appear ; 

Would ivy wreath your flowing hair, && 

Not BacclMjm with Phaon caul# compare : 

Yet Phtfbus lovIlK and Bacchus felt the flame, 
One t)aphne warm'd, and one the Cretan dame / 
Nymphs that in verse no more could rttfal me, 
Than ev'n those gods contend in charms with thee. 
The Muses teach me all their softest lays, 21 
And the wide woild resounds with Sappho's praise- 
Though great Alcaeus more sublimely sings, 

And strikes with bolder rage the sounding strings, 
No less renown attends the moving lyre, 35 
Which Venus tunes, and all her loves inspire. 
To me what Nature has in charms deny'd, 

Is well by wit's more lasting flames supply'd : 
Though short my stature, yet my name extends 
To hcav'n itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 40 
Brown as 1 am, an Ethiopian dame 
Inspir’d young Perseus witl* a gen'rous flame ; 
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Turtles and doves of different hues unite. 

And glossy jet is pair’d with shining White. % 
If to no charms thou wilt thy fi^art resign, 4§ 
iut such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By node, alas ! by none thou canst be mov’d, 
Phaon alone by Phaon must be lov’d ! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ, 
Once in her arms you center’d all your joy ; 59 

No time the dear remembrance can remove. 

For oh I how vast a memory has love 1 
My music, then, you could for ever hear, 

And all my words were music to your ear. 

You stopp’d ^ith kisses my enchanting tongue, 55 
And found my kisses sweeter than my song. 

In all I pleas’d, but mos^in what was best ; 

And the last joy was dearer than the rest. 

Then with each word, each glance, each motion 
fir'd, 

You still enjoy'd, and yet you still desir'd, v €• 
’Till all dissolving, in the trance we lay, 

And in tumultuous raptures dy'd away. 

The fail Sicilians now thy soul enflame ; 

Why was I born, ye Gods ! a Lesbian dame ? 

But ah, beware, Sicilian nymphs ! nor boast 65 
That wand'ring heart which I so lately lost ; 

Nor be with all those tempting words abus’d, 
Those tempting words were all to Sappho us'd." 
And you that rule Sicilia's happy plains, ' 
fiave pity, Venus I on your poet's pains ! 
h 2 
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still in one sad tenor run, 
)jAjf4|mpiptrease the woes so sooil begun ? 
ltTOrjf *0 aorrow from my tender years. 

My parents’ ashes drank my early tears ; 

My brother next, neglecting wealth and fame, 75 
Ignobly bum’d in a destructive flame ; 

An infant daughter late J p fe griefs increas'd, 

And all a mother’s catjp* distract my breast. 

Alas 1 what more ^ouldJFate itself impose, 

But tltee^ she; Ipft, and greatest of my woes ? 80 

Ho more my robes in waving purple flow. 

Nor on my hand the sparkling di’xnonds glow ; 
$foij»Qtc my locks in ringlets curl’d diffuse 
The costly sweetness of Arabian dews, 

Nor braids of gold the varied tresses bind, 8$ 
That fly disorder’d with the wanton wind : 

For whom should Sappho use such arts as these ? 
He’s gone, whom only she desir’d to please t 
Cupid’s light darts my tender bosom move. 

Still is there cause for Sappho still to love : 90 

So from my birth the sisters fix’d my doom, 

And gave to Venus all my life to come ; , 

Or, while my muse in melting notes complains. 
My yielding heart keeps measure to my strains. 94 
By charms like thine which all ray soul have * on* 
Who might not»-nah ! who would not he undone ? 
For those Aurora Cepbalus might scorn. 

And with fresh blushes paint the conscious morn. 
for those might Cynthia lengthen Fhaon’s sleep. 
And bid Endymion nightly tend his sheep. 109 
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Venus for those had rapt thee to the skies, 

But Mars on thee might lookMth Venus* eyes. ' 
T), scarce a youth, yet scarce a tender boy ! 

O useful time for lovers to employ ! 

Pride of thy age, and glory of thy race, 105 
Come to these arms, and melt in this embrace 1 
The vows you never will return, receive ; 

And take, at least, the love you will not give. 

See, while 1 write, my words are lost in tears ! 
The less my sense, the more my love appears. 110 
Sure *twas not much to hid one kind adieu, 

(At least to feign was never hard to you:) 

‘ Farewel, my Lrsbian love V you might have said ; 
Or coldly thus, 1 Farewel, O Lesbian maid !* 

No rear did you, no parting kiss receive, 1 13 
Nor knew 1 then how much I was to grieve. 

No lover’s gift your Sappho could^confcr, 

And wrongs and w ? ocs were all you left with her. 
No charge I gave you, and no charge could give,’ 
But this, * Be mindful of our loves, and live.' 120 
Now by the Nine, those pow’rs ador’d by me, 
And Love, the god that ever w'aits on thee, 

When first I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 
That you were fled and all my joys with you, 
Like some sad statue, speechless, pale I stood, 
Grief chillM my breast, and stopt my freezing 
blood ; 1 

No sigh to rise, no tear had pow’r to flow. 

Fix’d in a stupid lethargy of woe. 
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iO«*W tts way th’ impetuous passion found, 

my tressct, and my breast I wound , 130 

l n$e, then weep ; 1 curse, and then complain ; 
MW swell to rage, now melt in tears again. 

Not fiercer pangs distract the mournful dame, 
Whose first-born infant feeds the fun’ral flame. 


My scornful brother with a smile appears, 135 
Insults my woes, and triumphs in my tears , 

His hated image ever haunts my eyes ; 

4 And why this gnef ? thy daughter lives,’ he cries. 
Stung with my love, and furious with despair, 


AH torn my garments, and my ] 
My woes, thy fb the n* 

Such wflDsmm thteg* at* \m* 

iW j* mm* 


Aflame' 


’}# iWu k$t pft Wf mlrt and my delight, 

Wy lodging, fad jeay dream by night • 

O night more pleasing than the brightest day, 14 7 
Wbc* fancy give? what absence takes away , 

And, dress’d in all its visionary charms, 

Restores my fair deserter to my arms 1 


r I hen round your neck in wanton wreaths I twine, 


r i hen you, methinks, as fondly circle mine , 1 50 
A thousand tender words I he ar and speak , 

A thousand melting kisses give and take , 

Then fiercer joj s, — I blush to mention these, 

Yet, while 1 blush, confess how much they please 
But when, with day, the sweet delusions fly, 155 
And all things wake to life and joy but I, 

As if once more forsaken, 1 complain, 

And close my eyes to dream of you again ; 
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Then frantic rise, and like some fury rove 
Through lonely plains, and through the silent grove. 
As if the silent grove, and lonely plains, 161 
That knew my pleasures, could relieve my pains. 

I view the grotto, once the scene of love, 

The rocks around, the hanging roofs above. 

That charm'd me more, with native moss o'ergrown, 
Than Phrygian marble, or the Parian stone. 166 
I find the shades that veil’d our joys before ; 

But, Phaon gone, these shades delight no more. 
Here the press'd herbs with bending tops betray 
Where oft entwin’d in am'rous folds we lay ; 170 
I kiss that earth which once was press'd by you. 
And all with tears the with’ring herbs bedew. 

For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 

And birds defer their songs till thy return ; 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 1 75 
All but the mournful Philomel and I : 

Wirh mournful Philomel 1 join my strain, 

Of Tercus she, of Phaon 1 complain. 

A spring there is, whose silver waters show, 
Clear as a glass the shining sands below ; 1B0 

A flow’ry lotos spreads its arms above, 

Shades all the banks, and seems itself a grove; 
Eternal greens the mossy margin grace, 

Watch’d by the sylvan genius of the place. 

Here as 1 lay, and swell'd with tears the flood, 285 
Before my sight a wat’ry Virgin stood : 

She stood and cry’d, 1 O you that love in vain ! 

1 Fly hence, and seek the fair Lcucadian main ; 
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rock, from whose impending steopi 
S AM P* surveys the rolling deep ; 190 

* TtHtr jlf&r’d lovers, leaping from above, 

dimes extinguish, and forget to love. 
*3)eutaIion once with hopeless fury burn’d, 

* vam he lov’d, relentless Pyrrha scorn’d : 194 

* But when from hence he plung’d into the mam, 
4 Deucalion scorn’d, and Pyrrha lov’d in vam. 

4 Haste, Sappho* haste, from high Leucadia throw 

* Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below !' 
She spoke, and vanish’d w ith the voice — I rise. 
And silent tears fall trickling from my eyes. 200 
I go, ye Nymphs* those rocks and leas to prove; 
How much I fear, but ah, how much I love ! 

1 go, ye Nymphs ! where furious love inspires ; 
Let female fears submit to fernaH fhfofc* 

1 a rocks and seas ft Bfytro ftt PHaoh’s hMj** it 3 
And hope frois^l^ibidi rocks a milder fate. 

Ye gentkp43d%i|^bldbath my body blow, 

Aiid attftiy lfcy We on the waves below * 
A*HI*r f «ted Love 1 my sinking limbs sustain, 
wpread soft wings, and waft me o’er the main. 
Nor letalovor’s death the guiltless flood profane * 
On Phoebus’ shrine my harp I’ll then bestow, 

And this inscription shall be plac’d below: 

\ Here she who sung, to him that did inspire, 

* Sappho to Phoebus consecrates her lyre ; 215 

1 What suits with Sappho, Phoebus, suits with thee ; 
4 The gift, the giver, and the god agree.’ 

But why, alas * relentless youth, ah why 
To distant seas must tender Sappho fly ? 219 
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rhy charms than those may far more powerful be* 
And Phoebus* self is less a god to me. 

Ah ! cansi thou doom me to the rocks and sea* 

Oh, far more faithless and more hard than they? 
Ah ! c^nst thou rather sec this tender breast 224 
Dash'd to these rocks, than to thy bosom piess’d ? 
This breast which once, in vain i you lik’d so well ; 
Where the Loves play’d, and where the Muses dwell, 
Alas 1 the Muses now no more inspire* 

Untun’d my lute, and silent is my lyre ; 

My languid numbers have forgot to flow* 236 
And fancy sinks beneath a weight of woe. 

Ye Lesbian Virgins, and ye Lesbian Dames, 
Themes of my verse, and objects of my flames. 

No more >our groves with my glad songs shall ring, 
No more the&c hands shall touch the trembling 
string: 233 

My Phaons fled, and I those arts resign, 

(Wretch that I am, to call that Phaon mine 
Return, fair Youth ! return, and bring along 
Joy to mv soul, and vigor to my song: 

Absent from the*, the poet's fl^me expires; 240 
But ah ! how fiercely burn the lover’s (ires ! 

Gods ! can no pray'rs, no sighs, no numbers move 
One savage heart, or teach it how to love ? 

The winds my pray’rs, my sighs, my numbers bear, 
The flying winds have lost them all in air ! 243 

Oh when, alas ! shall more auspicious gales 
To these fond eyes restore thy welcome sails ? 

If you return — ah why these long delays ? 

Poor Sappho dies, while careless Phaon stays. 
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0 latiptSif tt^j)#rk* nor fearthe wat’ry plain : 250 
Venus^li^l^^ll smooth her native mam. 

O hark, secure of prosp'rous gales ; 

e mce shall spread the swelling sails. 

I fly— (yet ah 1 what cause can be, 2^4 
youth, that you should fly from me ? ) 
If not fiom Phaon I must hope for ease, 

Ah • let me seek a from the raging seas : 

To raging seas unpitj’d I’ll remove, 


And either cease to live, or cease to love * 259 



ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


dTfie Xrtument. 

Abelard and Horn flourished in the twelfth centugy \ they weir 
two of the most distinguished persons ot their d? in learning 
and beauty j but for nothing more famous than for their un- 
fortunate passion. After a long course of calamities, they 
retired each 10 a several convent, and consecrated the remain* 
der of their days to religion. It was many veals after this se- 
paration that a letter of Abelard’s to a friend* which contained 
the history of his misfortune, fell into the hands of Kloisa, 
T his awakening all her tenderness, occasioned those tel t* 
brated Letters, (out of which the following is partly extracted) 
which give so live)) a picture of the struggles of Grace Una 
Mature, Virtue, and Passion. £P.J 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells. 

Where heav’nly-pensive Contemplation dwells. 
And ever-musing Melancholy reigns. 

What means this tumult in a vestal's veins ? 

Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retreat ? 
Why feels my heart its long4brgotten beatft' 6 
Yet, yet I love !~-From Abelard it came, 

And Eloisa yet must kiss the name* 

Dear fatal name l rest ever unreveal'd, 

Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal’d; 10 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 
Where min'd with God’s, his lov'd idea lies ; 

O write it not, my hand — the name appears 
Already wriUeiK^wash it out, my tears 1 
In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays* la 

Her heart still dictates, and her hand obeys* 



ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


Rcloujtss walls ! whose darksome round con- 

ttant aighs, and voluntary pains ; 
prug|e$ Rocks ! which holy knees have worn ; 
fts and Caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn 1 
& \ wjiere their vigils pale-cy’d virgins keep ; 
i pityi^ saints, whose statues learn to weep I 
tough cold like you, unmov’d and silent grown, 
1 have not yet forgot myself to stone. 

All is not heav’n’s while Abelard has part, 2 4 
Sul l rebel Nature holds out half my heart ; 

Nor pray’rs nor fasts its stubborn pulse restrain, 
Nor tears for ages taught to (low in vain. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose, 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 3# 

0 name for ever sad 1 for ever dear ! 

- Sull breath’d in Sighs, still usher’d with a tear. 

1 tremble too, where’er my own I find, 

Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 

Line after line my gttthsOSitiM rfflMMT'' 3ft 
Led through a T* *** 

Now warm ill 1 n ^ ®y bloom, 

There st^m^t^wquench’d th* unwilling flame ; 
There dy’dtltffBett of pattions, love and fame. 40 
YefWrk*; <A %rritfe mi alt, that I itt*y join 
Cr iefs tb fhy $Wb, i M echo sighs to thine. 
Nwfbe* ior fortune take this pow’r limy; 

Afnd ii my ^Abelard less kind than they ? 44 
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Tears stilt are mine, and those I need not spare, 
Love but demands what else were shed in pray*r ; 
No happier task these faded eyes pursue ; 

'1 o read and weep is all they now can do. 

Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief; 

Ah, moYe than share it, give me all thy grief. 50 
Heav’n first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 

. Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love ix»* 
spires, 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires j 
The \ii£in*s wish without her fears impart, 

Lxcuce the blush, and pour out all the heart, 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to souUd 
And waft i sigh from Indus to the pole. 

Thou know’st how guiltless first 1 Wffcmy flame. 
When Love approach'd me under Friendship’s 
name ; 60 

M\ fancy form’d thee of angelic kind, 
home emanation of th* all-beauteous Mind*, 

7 hose smiling eyes, attempting ev’ry ray, 

Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day* 6# 
Guiltless I gaz’d •, Hcay'n listen’d while you sung; 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue* 
From lips like those, what precept fail'd to move ? 
r l oo soon they taught me ’twj(a no sin to love ; j 
Back through the paths of pleasing sense, 1 ran, - 
Nor wish’d tut angel whom I lov’d a man* 

Dun and remote the joys of saints I see ; 

Nor envy them that hcav’n I lose for thee. 
vol. u. 
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How ©ft, when press’d to marriage, have I said, 
Cuft& ton sfll laws but those which Love has 
, •'made I* 

^ove, free as air, at sight of human ties, 7 5 
fy«f?ds his light swings, and in a moment flics. 

Let wealth, let honor, wait the wedded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame ; 

Before true passion all those views remove ; 

Fame, wealth, and honor ! what are you to Love ? 
The jealous god, itgbe<$ we profane hi* fires, 8 1 

*^o«* revenge inspires, 

mistaken mortals groan, 
in laye for aught but love alone. 

1 at my leet the world’s great master fall, 8S 
Himsfltfj his Ihrone, his world, I’d scorn ’em all : 
Not CsnM^Wfrnpress w r ould I deign to prove; 

No, make me mistress to the man I love ; 

If there tie yet another name more free, 

More fond than mistress, make me that to thee ! 90 
O happy state! when souls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature law t 
All then is full, possessing and possess’d, 

No craving void left aching in the breast i 
Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it 
part, 95 

And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 
v This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth thpte be,) 

And once the lot of Abelard and me. 

Alas, how chang'd I what sudden horrors rise ! 
A naked lover bound and bleeding lies! 100 
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Where, where was Eloise ? her voice, her hand, 
Her poniard had oppos'd the dire command. 
Ikubarian, stay ! that bloody stroke restrain ; 
r I hr crime was common, common be the pain. 

1 can no more ; by shame, by rage suppress'd, 10 S 
Let tears and burning blushes speak the rest. 

C amt thou forget that sad, that solemn day, 
When Victims at yon altar's foot we lay 
Canst thou forget what tcais that moment fell. 
When, warm in youth, 1 bade the % woild farewel? 
As with cold lips 1 kiss'd the sacred veil, 111 
1 he shnnes all trembled, and the lamps grew pate i 
Heav’n scarce believ’d the conquest it Survey'd, 
And stilts with wonder heard the vows I made. 

Yet then, to those dread altars as 1 drew', lli 
N ot on the Cross my eyes were fix’d, but you : 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call, 

And if I lose thy love, I lose my all. 

Come I with thy looks, thy words, relieve jgp woe; 
1 hose still at least are left thee to bestow. 120 
Still on that breast-enamor'd let me lie, 
hull drink delicious pbison from thy eye. 

Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be pressM ; 

Give all thou canst — and let me dream the rest* 
Ah no l instruct me other joys to prize, 125 
Wuh other beauties charm my partial eyes; 

Full in my view set all the bright abode, 

And mak & my soul quit Abelard for God. 

Ah ! |Wk at least thy flock deserves thy care. 
Plants of thy hand* and children of thy pray’r. 13^ 
2 
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f j ratot tht*fclsc world in early youth they fled, 

By wRe to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 

You ifyts’d these hallow’d walls j the desert smil’d, 
And paradise was open’d in the wild. 

No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 13a 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors ; 

No silver saints, by dying misers giv’n, 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited Hcav'n; 

But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocaf with the maker’s praise. 149 
In these lone walls (their days eternal bound,) 
These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets croon'd, 
Where awful arches make a 
And the dim wi^o^s)M^|ri&nn V^ht ; « 

Thy eyes diff us^Uj^conS 1 4 3 

And gleams oTMorjf brighten’d ill the day. 

But divine cttjttentraent wears, 

*Tta a$bfm|4tdness, or continual tears. 

h®W||b*force of others’ pray’rs I try, 
■Kpious fraud of am’rous charity ') 150 

Irat why should 1 on others* pray’rs' depend P 
Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend ! 
Ah 1 let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move. 
And all those tender names in one, thy love 1154 


The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks reclin’d 
Wave high, arid murmur to the hollow wind , 
The wand’ring streams that shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 169 
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No more thtsc scenes my mediratipn aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid : 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky raves, 
Long-sounding isles and intermfcftgipd graves, 
Blaclv.Mel«incholy sits, and round her throws 165 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades cv’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green, ^ 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 17# 
Yet here for ever, *cvcr must I stay; 

Sad proof lover can obey I 

Death, <^P&eath, can break the lasting chain; 
And here, ev’n then, shall my cold dust remain; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames resign, 175 
And wait till 'tis no sin to mix with thine. 

Ah wretch ! believ’d the spouse of God in vain. 
Confess’d wuthin the slave of love and man. 

Assist me, Heav’n ! but whence arose that jgray*r ? 
Sprung it from piety, or from despair ? 180 

Ev’n here, where frozen Chastity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. t 
I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought ; 

I mourn the lover, not lament the fault ; 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 185 
Repent old pleasures, and solicit new ; 

Now turn’d to Heav’n, I weep my past offence* 
Now think of thee, and curse my innocence. 

Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 

’Tis sure the bard?$t science to forget I 
r 3 


19# 
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fimgbshall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense, 
4*i4}^c th* offender, yet detest th* offence ? 
KcAv^e dear object from the crime remove, 

Or hfcw distinguish penitence from love ? 

Unequal task 1 a passion to resign, 195 

For hearts so touch’d, so pierc’d, so lost as mine, 
fcre such a soul regains its peaceful state, 

How often must it love, how often hate ! 

How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 

Conceal, disdaini— do all things but forget ! 200 

But seize it,. ail** qnoe*tb fir’d ; 

Wot tftuch’4, but rapt ; jiM wahcit*4i, ,J>ut inspir’d ! 
Oh come ! oh teach me Nature to Sihiie, 
Renounce my love, my life, myself — and you ; 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 205 
Alone can rival, can succeed to thee. 

How "happy is the blameless vestal’s lot ! 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot; 
Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind ! 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wish resign'd; 
Labor and rest, that equal periods keep ; 211 

* Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep ;* 
Desires compos'd, affections ever cv’n ; 

Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to hoav’n : 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 215 
And wlmp’ring angels prompt ber golden dreams. 
For her th’ unfading rose of Eden biotins, 

And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes ; 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins hymen«aU sings 220 
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To sounds of heav’nly harps she dies away, 

And melts in visions of eternal da^ir 

Far other dreams my erring soul employ, 

Far other raptures of unholy joy : 

When «r the close of each sad, sorrowing day, 2 25 
Fancy restores what Vengeance snatch’d away, 
Then Conscience sleeps, and leaving Nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee : 

0 curst, dear horrors of all-conscious night t 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight 1 220 
Provoking dsemons all ^restraint remove, 

And stir within me ev’ry source of love. 

1 hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms. 
And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms* 

1 wake no more I hear, no more 1 view, 235 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

I call aloud ; it hears not what I say : 

I stretch my empty arms ; it glides away. 

1 o dream once more I close my willing eve*y 
Yc soft Illusions, dear Deceits, arise ! 240 

Alas, no more 1 methinks wc wand’ring go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other’s woe, 
Where round some mouldering tow’r pale ivy 
creeps, 

And lowMrrow’d rocks hang nodding o’er the deeps ; 
Sudden yogynount, you beckon from the skies ; 
Clouds iiwyse, waves roar, and winds arise ; 

1 shriek, stwap, the same sad prospect find, 

And toe mall the griefs 1 left behind. 
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the Fates, severe!) kind, ordam 
■oriM suspense from pleasure and from patn : 250 
IVntflde a long dead calm of fix’d repose ; 
mk|jp^1se that nob, and no blood that glows 
l|ftf us the sea, ere wind* were taught to blow, 
ft* moving spirits bid the waters flow; 

Pbft a* the slumbers of a saint forgiv'n, 255 
And mild as op rung gleams of promis’d htav’n. 

Come, Abelard * for what hast thou to dread ? 
The torch of Venus bums not for the dead. 
Nature stands check’d , Religion disapproses, 

L\’n thou art cold — yet Lloisa loves 260 


Ah hopeless, lasting flames 1 ill t those that burn 
lo light the dead, and warm th s unfruitful urn. 

What scenes appear where’er I turn my view 1 
The dear ideas, where I fly , pursue. 

Rise m tfe$ grove* <beforc the alt^r rise, 265 
Stam all Tny *oul>^nd 1ffcrto*;mrtLy ssyoft. « 

1 waste tfc£ naCHU lafttp hi fpr *fcee, 


Tky image Uiftals bt tween my God and me ; 

Thy Wcci seem in ev’ry hymn to hear, 
IftlittaeV’ry bead I drop too soft a tear. 270 
Wlw*Trom the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 


And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 

One thought of thet puts all the pomp to flight. 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my Mght # 

In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown'd, 275 
While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble grief I lie. 
Kind virtuous drops just gath’nng m my eye, 
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While praying, trembling, in the dust I 
And dawning grace is op'ning to my 
Come, if thou darst, all charming as tnpi art 4 ' 
Oppose thyself to Jlcav’n; dispute my 
Come, ^ it h one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies ; 

'l ake bick that grace, those sonows and those tea r s ; 
l ake back my fruitless penitence and pray’rs; ^86 
Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode 
Assist the bends, and tear me from my God ! 

No, fly me, fly me, iar As pole from pole ; 
Rise Alps between us ! and whole oceans roll ! 99 $ 
Ah t come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor share one pang of all I felt from thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign ; 

Foiget, renounce me, hate whate’er was mine* 

Fair eves, and tempting looks (which yet I view,) 
Long lov'd, ador’d ideas, all ^lieu ! 296 

O Grace serene ! O ! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 

blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sky 1 
And Faith, our early immortality ! 800 

Lntcr each mild, each amicable guest ; 

Receive, and wrap me in eternal rest ! 

Sec in her cell sad F.loisa spread, 

Propt on somq tomb, a neighbor oi the dead. 

In each low wind me thinks a spirit calls, 805 
And more than Echoes talk along the walls, 
line, lit I watch'd the dying lamps around, 
lium yondci shtino I heard a hollow sound. 
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er, come p (it said or seem’d to say) 
s here, sad sister, come away 1 310 

thyself, I trembled, wept, and pjav’d, 
Ctim then, though now’ a sainted nuud j 
$ calm in this eternal sleep , 
ere Grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 

1 £\’n Supeistition loses cv’i\ leur : 11 3 

1 Tor God, not man, absohes our frailties h<a * 

I come, I come 1 prepare \ our roseate how is, 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flow’rs. 

1 hither, w'hcre sinners may ha\e test, I go, 
Wheie flames refin’d m bmsts seraphic glow. 
Thou, Abelard 1 the last sad office pa), 32] 
And smooth my pa>sage to tin realms of das 1 
J>le, and mv cu. -balls roll, 
and catch my fl\ing soul * 
tcsinkfod fna^ythou stand, 
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In trance extatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 3M 
Bright clouds descend, and angels watch thee rouJ 
From op'ning skies may streaming glories shioev 
And saints embrace thee with a love like llflbel 


May one kind grave unite each hapless nai 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 


Then, ages hence, when all my woes arc o'^l, 345 
When this rebellious heart shall beat no more. 


If ever Chance two wand'riug lovers brings 
To Paraclete's white walls and silver springs, 

O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds } 351 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity mov'd, 

4 O may we never love as these have lov’d !* — 
From the full choir when loud hosannas rise, 


And swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice, 

Amidst that scene if some relenting eye 355 
Glance on the stone where our cold relics lie, 


Devotion's self shall steal a thought from Heavfn, 
One human tear shall drop, and be forgiv'«I r 
And suit if Fate some future bard shall Jain 
In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 360 

Condemn'd whole years in absence to deplore. 
And image charms he must behold uo more ; 

Such if there be, who loves so long, so well, 

Let him our sad, our tender story tell : 364 

The well-sung woes will sooth my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint ’em who shall feel ’em most* 
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S# E TRAGEDY OF BRUTUS. 

'tHOBUS OF ATHENIANS. 


STROPHE 1. 


Y h shades, where sacred truth is sought, 
Gio\cs, where immortal sages taught ; 
Where heav’nly visions Plato fir’d, 

And hpicurus lay inspir’d ! 

In vain your guiltless laurels stood 
Unspotted long vnh human hlood : 

Var, laorriB war, \o\ir thoughtful walks invade*.. 
And steel now gluten in thw Muses’ shade. 


O hcav’n*bom SWevrawsree of art * 
Who charm ^ %5r mend the heart 

Who lead nain along. 

Moral 1 rutr^ffiS m)$uc Song ! 

To what new chme, what distant sky, 
Fbrsaken, fiicudless, shall ye fly ? 

Say, will ye bless the bleak Atlantic shon6 1 
Or bid thoAuious Gaul be rude no more ? 


strophe if. 


When Athens sinks by fates unjust, 
\^hcn wild Batbarians spurn her dust ; 
Pei haps ev*n Britain’s utmost shore 
Shall ceasr to blush vmh strangers’ gore : 
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See Arts her savage sods control, 

And Athens rising pear the pole ! 

Till some new tyrant lifts his purple hand, 

And civil madness tears them from the land. 

ANTISTROPHE II. 

Ye Gods I what justice rules the ball ? 
Freedom and Arts together fall ; 

Fools gram whate’er Ambition craves, 

And men, once ignorant, are slaves. 

Oh curs’d effects of civil hate, 

In cv’ry age, in ev'ry state I 
Still, when the lust of tyrant pow’r succeeds. 
Some Athens perishes, some Tully bleeds. 

CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND VIRGINS. 

SEMICHORUS. 

O tyrant Love) hast thou possest 
The prudent, team'd, and virtuous b. east r 
Wisdom and wit in vain reclaim, 

And arts but soften us to feel thy flame. 

Love, soft intruder, enters here, 

But ent’ring learns to be sincere. 

Marcus with blushes owns he loves. 

And Brutus tenderly reproves. 

Why, Virtue, dost thou blame desire 
Which Nature hath imprest ? 

Why, Nature, dost thou soonest fire 
The mild and gen’rous breast? 

POPE. VOL. II. c 
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CHORUS. 

Love’s purer flames the gods approve ; 

The gods and Brutus bend to love : 

Brutus for absent Porcia sighs. 

And sterner Cassius melts at Junta's eyes. 

What is loose love ? a transient gust, 

Spent in a sudden storm of lust, 

A vapor fed from wild desire, 

A wand'ring, self-consuming fire. 

But Hymen's kinder flames unite. 

And bum for ever one ; 

Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light. 
Productive as the sun. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Oh, source of cv'ry social tic. 

United wish, and mutual joy ! 

What various joys on one attend. 

As son, as father, brother, husband, friend ! 
Whether bis hoary sire he spies. 

While thousand grateful thoughts arise ; 

Or meets his spouse's fonder eye. 

Or views his smiling progeny ; 

What tender passions take their turns. 

What home-felt raptures move ! 

His heart now melts, now leaps, now bums, 
With rcv'rence, hope, and love. 

CHORUS. 

Hence guilty joys, distastes, surmises. 

Hence false tears, deceits, disguises, 

Dangers, doubts, delays, surprises, 
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Fires that scorch, yet dare not shine. 
Purest love's unwasting treasure, 
Constant faith, fair hope, long leisure, 
Days of ease, and nights of pleasure * 
Sacred Hymen 1 these are thine. 


ELEGT 

TO THE MEMOEY OF AN 

UNFORTUNATE LADY; 

W hat beck’ging ghojt along the moon-light shad! 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade P 
’Tis she ! — but why that bleeding bosom gor’d ? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword P 
Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly t tell, 

Is it, in heav*n, a crime to love too well ? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover’s or a Roman’s part P 
It there no bright reversion in the sky 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die ? 

Why bade yc else, ye PowVs, her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire P 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes. 

The glorious fault of angels and of gods ; 

Thence to their images on earth it flows, 

And in the breasts of kings and heroes glow*« 
c s? 
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Most souls, *tis true, but -jjofep out once an age, 

Dull sullen pris’ners in the body’s cagfc; 

Dim lights of life, that bum a lehgtb of yeats 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 

Like eastern kings a lazy state they keep, 

And, close confin'd to their own palace, sleep. 

From these, perhaps, (ere Nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her early to the pitying sky. 

As into air the purer spirits flow, 

And sep’rate from their kindred dregs below ; 

So flew the soul to its congenial place. 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thotft false guardian of a charge too good, 
'Ptoou mean deserter of thy brother's blood! 

See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 

Thesfc cheeks now fading at the blast of death ; 
Cold is that breast which warm’d the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal Justice rules the ball, 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall ; 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates ; 
There passengers shall stand, and pointing say, 
(While the long fun’rals blacken all the way,) 

Lo 1 these were they whose souls the Furies steel’d. 
And curs’d with hearts unknowing how to yield: 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 

1 he gaze of fools, and pageant of a day 1 
So perish all, whose breasts ne’er leam’d to glow 
For other’s good, or melt at other’s woe. 
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What can atone, O ever injur'd shade I 
Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friends complaint, no kind domestic tear. 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bter. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d. 

By strangers honor’d, and by strangers moutfl|d 1 
What, though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show? 

What, though no weeping Loves thy ashes grace. 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face ? 

What, though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 
Yetfchall thy grave with rising flow’rs be dress’d, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
There shall the Morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy relics made. 

So peaceful rests,— without a stone, a name,— 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How lov’d, how honor’d obcc, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. ’ 
Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung, 
Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue, 
G 3 
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Ev’n he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the gen’rous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy Form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart \ 
Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The muse forgot, and thou bclov’d no more ! 


PROLOG V E 

TO MR. ADO I SON’S 

TRAGEDY OF CATO. 

To wake the soul by tender stakes of ait, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 

To make mankind in corsrious vntue bold, 

Lite r»\ i < ich scene, and b< what they behold : 
For thi > tht Tragic Muse fir*t trod th'* stage, 
Comnumhrg ttais* to stream through every ag'* ; 
Tyiants no more thrir usage nature kept, 

And foes to \ irttie wonder’d how they wept. 

Our Author shuns bv vulgar springs to move, 

1 he hi io\ glory, or the virgin’s love : 

In pitwiig lose, we but our weakness show. 

And vs ild ambition well deserves its woe. 

Herr tears shall flow from a more gen’rous cause, 
Such tens as patriots sIkJ for dying laws : 
lie bids \rmr breasts v.ith ancient ardor rise, 

And culls forth Roman drops, from British eyes. 
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Virtue confess’d in human shape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was; 

No common object to your sight displays, 

But what with pleasure Ileav’n itself surveys, 

A bravQ.man struggling in the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws. 

What bosom beats not in his country’s cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed? 
Ev’n when proud Caesar ’midst triumphal cars, 

The spoils nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show’d Rome hci Cato’s figure drawm in state; 

As her dead father’s rev’rend image past, 

The pomp was darken’d, and the day o’ercast; 
The triumph ceas’d, tears gush'd Irom ev’ry eye ; 
The woild’s great victor pass'd unheeded by ; 
lit i last good man dejected Rome ador’d, 

And honor'd Caesar’s less than Cato’s sword. 

Bntons 1 attend: be worth like this approv'd, 
And show you have the virtue to be mov’d. 

With honest scorn, the first fam’d Cato view’d 
Rome learning arts from Gi eccc, whom she subdu'd; 
Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song; 

Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage ; 

Be justly warm’d with your own native rage: 

Such plays alone should win a British car, 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear. 



EPILOGUE 

TO MR. ROWE’S 

JANE SHORE. 


DESIGNED FOR MRS. OLDFIELD. 

Prodigious this ! the frail-one of oar Play 
Trom her own sex should mercy find to-day ! 

You might have held the pretty head aside, 
iVrp’cI m your fans, been serious, thus, and cry'd, 
4 The play may pass — but that strange creature, 
Shore, 

I can’t — indeed now — I so hate a whore — * 

Just as a blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull. 

And thanks his stars he was not bom a fool ; 

So from a sister sinner you shall hear,* 

• How strangely you expose yourself, my dear l* 
But let medic, all raillery apart, 

Our sex arc still forgiving at their heart ; 

And, did not wicked custom so contrive, 

We'd be the best good-natur'd things alive, 

There are, 'tis true, who tell another tale. 

That virtuous ladies envy while they rail ; 

Such rage without, betrays the fire within ; 

In some close corner of the soul they sin ; 

Still hoarding up, most scandalously nice, 

Amidst their virtues a reserve of vice. 

The godly dame, who fleshly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, oi with her chaplain crams. 
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Would you enjoy soft nights, and solid dinners ? 
Faith, gallants, board with saints, and bed with sin- 
ners. 

Well, if our Author in the Wife offends, 

He has a husband that will make amends : 

He diaws him gentle, tender, and forgiving ; 

And sure such kind good creatures may be living. 
In days of old, they pardon’d breach of vows, 
Stern Cato’s self w r as no relentless spouse ; 

Plu — Plutarch, what’s his name, that writes his 
life ? 

Tells us, that Cato dearly lov’d his wife ; 

Yet if a friend, a night or so, should need her, 
He’d recommend her as a special breeder. 

To lend a wife, few here would scruple make ; 
Bur, ptav, which of you all would take her back ? 
Though with the Stoic Chief our stage may ring. 
The Stoic Husband was the glorious thing. 

The man had courage, was a sage, *tis true, ^ 
And lov’d his country — but what’s that to you? 
f'hose strange examples ne’er were made to fit ye, 
Put the hml cuckold might instruct the City: 
Tbcr. , many an hone.t man may copy Cate', 

Who ne\i *>w naked sword, or look’d in Plato. 

If, after all, you think it a disgrace, 

That KilwardVs Miss thus perks it in your face ; 

1 o see a piece of failing flesh and blood, 

In all the rc st so impudently good ; 

Fjith, let the modest Matrons of the Town 
Come here in crowds, and stare the stiumpet down. 



TRANSLATIONS 


AND 

IMITATIONS. 


%bbrrt10ement. 

THE following Translations were selected from 
many others done by the Author in his youth ; 
for the most putt, indeed , but a sort of Exercises , 
while he was improving himself in the languages , 
and earned , by his early bent to Poetry , to per~ 
form them rather in verse than prose . Mr* 
Dryden's Fables came out about t fa? time, which 
occasioned the Translations from Chaucer . They 
were first separately printed in miscellanies by 
J. Tonson and B. Lin tot f and afterwards col • 
lected in the Quarto edition of HIT. The Imi- 
tations of English Authors were done as early, 
some of tktm at fourteen or fifteen years old . [/>.] 




THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 

[Written in ihe Year 1711.] 


fttftrttijfcmrnr. 

The hint of the following piece was taken from ChauceHn 
House ol Fame. The design is in a manner entirely altered, 
the descriptions and most ot the particular thoughts my own ; 
yet I could not sutler it to be printed without this acknowhrrtg 
ment. The reader who would compare this with Chaucer, 
may begin with lus Third Book of Fame, there being nothing 
in uie two first books that answei to their title. [F.j 

In that soft season, when descending show’rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers ; 
When op’oing buds salute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray ; 

And balmy sleep had charm’d my cares to rest, 5 
And love itself was banish’d from my breast, 
(What lame the morn mysterious visions brings, 
While purer slumbers spread their golden wiijp,) 
A train of phantoms in wild order rose, 

And, join’d, this intellectual scene compose. 10 
1 stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas, and 
skies, 

The whole creation open to my eye* : 

In air sclf-balanc'd hung the globe below, 

Where mountains rise and circling oceans flow; 
Here naked rocks, and empty wastes were seen, 1 5 
There tow’ry cities, and the forests green ; 

Here sailing ships delight the wand’ ring eyes, 
There trees and intermingled temples rhe ; 
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Now a clear sun the shining scene displays, 

"The transient landscape now in clouds decays. 20 
O’er the wide prospect as I gaz’d around, 

Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound, 

Like broken thunders that at distance roar, 

Or billows murm’ring on the hollow shore ; 

Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld, 25 

Whose tow’ring summit ambient clouds conceal'd. 
High on a rock of ice the structure lay, 

Steep its ascent, and slipp’ry was the way ; 

The wondrous rock like Parian marble shone, 

And seem’d, to distant sight, of solid stone } 30 

Inscriptions here of various names I view’d, 

The greater part by hostile Time subdu’d ; 

Yet wide was spread their fame in ages past. 

And poets once had promis’d they should last. 
Some fresh engrav’d appear’d of witsrenown’d; 35 
I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I saw, that others’ names deface, 

And Ex their own, with labor, in their place ; 

*1 heir own, like others, soon their place resign'd, 
Or disappear’d, and left the first behind. 10 
Nor was the woik impair’d by storms alone, 

But felt th’ approaches of too warm a sun : 

For fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of praise. 

Yfct part no injuries of heav’n could feel, 15 
Like crystal faithful to the graving steel : 

The rocks high summit, in the temple’s shade, 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating storm invade. 
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Their names, inscrib’d unnumber’d ages past 
From Time's first birth, with Time itself shall last; 
These ever new, nor subject to decays, 5t 

Spread, and grow brighter with the length of days. 

So Zcmbla’s rocks (the beauteous work of Frost) 
Rise white in air, and glitter o’er the coast ; 

Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 55 

And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play ; 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply. 

Till the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky ; 
As Atlas fix’d, each hoary pile appears, 

The gather’d winter of a thousand years. 60 
On this foundation Fame’s high temple stands ; 
Stupendous pile ! not rear’d by mortal hands. 
Whate’er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld, 
Or cider Babylon, its frame excell’d. 

Foui faces had the dome, and cv’ry face 65 

Of vaiious structure, but of equal grace. 

'Tour biaxcn gates^^n columns lifted high, 

Salute the difl ’tent quarters of the sky. 

Here fabled chiefs in darker ages born, 

Or worthies old, whom am or arms adorn, 70 
Who cities rais’d, or tam’d a monstrous race, 

T he walls in vcneiablr order grace : 

Heroes tn animated matble frown, 

And legislators seem to think in stone. 

Westward, a sumptuous frontispiece appear’d, 7 5 
On Done pillars of white matble reai’d, 

Ciown’d with an architrave of antique mold. 

And sculpture rising on the roughen’d gold. 
vol. u. H 
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Ifi shaggy spoils here Theseus was beheld, 

And Perseus dreadful with Minerva's shield; 80 
There great Alcides, stooping with his toil, 

Re$ts on his club, and holds th’ Hesperian spoil ; 
Here Orpheus sings ; trees moving to the sound, 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around ; 
Amphion there the loud creating lyre 85 

Strikes, and beholds a sudden Thebes aspire 1 
Cythaeroa’s echoes answer to his call, 

And half the mountain rolls into a wall. 

There might you see the length’ning spires ascend, 
The domes swell up, the wid’nmg arches bend, 90 
The growing tow’fs, like exhalations rise, 

And the huge columns heave into the skies. 

The eastern front was glorious to behold, 

With fli’mond flaming, and barbaric gold. 

There Ninus shone, who spread th’ Assyrian fame, 
And the great founder of the Persian name , 96 

There in long robes the roya^Iagi stand, 

Grave Zoroaster waves the circling wand ; 

The sage Chaldeans rob\l in white appear'd, 

And Brachman’s, deep in desert woods rever’d. 100 
These stopp’d the moon, and call’d th’ unbjd) J d 
shades 

To midnight banquets in the gliram’ringgladc'. ; 
Made visionary fabrics round them use, 

And airy spectres skim before their eyes ; 

Of talismans and sigils knew the pow’r, 1 On 

And careful watch’d the planetary hour. 
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Superior, and alone, Confucius stood, 

Who taught that useful science, to be good. 

But on the south, a long majestic race 
Of Egypt’s priests the gilded niches grace, 110 
Who measur’d earth, describ’d the starry spheres, 
And trac’d the long lecords of lunar yeais. 

High on his car Scsostris struck my view, 

Whom sccptcr’d slaves in golden harness drew; 

H »s hands a bow and pointed jav’lin hold; 115 
His giant limbs aic arm'd in scales of gold. 
Between the statues obelisks were plac’^1, 

And the Icarn’d walls with hicmglyphics grac'd. 

Of Gothic structure was the northern side, 
O’crwi ought with ornaments of barb'rous pride. 120 
lhcre h« h e Colosses rose, with trophies crown’d, 
And Runic rharactcrs were grav’d around; 

*1 here sat Zamolxis with creeled eyes. 

And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 

There on rude iron columns,suicar*d with blood^l 25 
'1 he horrid forms of Scythian heroes stood ; 
Druids and hards (their once loud harps unstrung,) 
And youths that died to be hv poets sung. 

*1 he.se and a thousand more of douhifal fame, 

1 o whom old fables gave a lasting name, 130 
In ranks adorn’d the temple's outward face ; 

1 he wall in lustre and effect like glass, 

Which o’er each object casting various dies, 
Enlarges some, and others multiplies : 

Nor void of emblem was the mvstir wall, 135 
For thus romantic l*ame intieascs all. 

i! 2 
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The temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold. 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold. 
Rais’d on a thousand pillars, wreath’d around 
A$$th laurel foliage, and with eagles crown’d. 140 
Of bright transparent beryl were the walls. 

The frizes gold, atid gold the capitals ; 

-As heav’n with stars, the roof with jewels glows. 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 

Full in the passage of each spacious gate, 145 
The sige historians in white garments wait ; 

Grav’d o’er their seats the form of Time was found. 
His scythe revers’d, and both his pinions bound. 
Within stood heroes, who through loud alarms 
In bloody fields pursu’d renown in arms. 150 
High on a throne, with trophies charg’d, I view’d 
1 he youth that all things but himself subdu’d; 
ILs feet on sceptres and tiaras trod, 

And his horn’d head bely’d the Libyan god. 

1 here Osar, grac’d with both Minervas, shone;l 55 
Caesar, the world’s great master, and his own; 
Unmov’d, superior still in cv’ry state, 

And scarce detested in his country’s fate. 

But chief were those who not for empire fought. 
But with their toils their people’s safety bought: 160 
High o’er the rest Epamonidas stood; 
i mioleon, glonous in his brother’s blood ; 

Bold Scipio, saviour of the Roman state, 

Great in his triumphs, in retirement great ; 

And wisi Aurelia*, in whose well-taught mind 1 65 
With boundless pow*r unbounded virtue join’d. 
His own strict judge, and patron of mankind. 
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Much-suff’ring heroes next their honors claim. 
Those of less noisy, and less guilty fame, 

Fair Virtue’s silent train; supreme of these 170 
Here ever shir.cs the god-like Socrates ; 

He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At alf times just, but when lie sign’d the shell ; 
Here his abode the martyr’d Phocion claims, 

With Agis, not the last of Spartan names ; 175 

tJnronquer’d Cato shews the wound he tore, 

And Brutus his ill genius meets no more. 

But m the centre of the hallow’d choir, 

Six pompous columns o’er the rest aspire ; 

Around the- shiinc itself of Fame they stand, 180 
Hold the chief honors, and the fane commaiyl. 
High or the first the mighty Homer shone, 

Frrrnal adamant compos’d his throne; 

Father of verse 1 in holy fillets drest, 

His sihci heard wav’d gently o’er his breast ; 185 
1 hough blind, a boldness in his looks appears ; 

In years he seem’d, but not impair’d by ycaff. 

The wars of Troy were round the pillars seen ; 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian queen ; 
licit Hector glorious from Patroclus’ fall? 190 
Here dragg’d in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did c\*ry part inspire, 

Bold was the work, and prov’d the master’s fire ; 

A strong expression most he seem’d t* affect, 

And here and there disclos’d a brave neglect. 195 
A golden column next in rank appear’d. 

On which a $hrinc of purest gold was rear’d; 
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Finish’d the whole, and labor’d ev’ry part. 

With patient touches of unweary’d art : 

1 he Mantuan there in sober triumph sate, 209 
Compos’d hi'; posture, and his look sedate ; 

On Homer still he fix’d a rev’rend eye, 

Great without pride, fn modest majesty* 

In living sculpture on the sides were spread 
The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead ; 205 
Eliza stretch'd upon the fun’ral pyre; 

Atneas bending with his aged sire ; 

Trov ilam’d in burning gold, and o’er the throne 
* Arms and the Man 1 in golden cyphers shone. 
Four swans sustain a car of silvet bright, 210 
With heads advanc’d, and pinions stretch’d for 
flight ; 

Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

Aud seem’d to labor with th’ inspiring god. 

Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 

And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 215 
The figur’d games of Gicece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 

The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run ; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; 
r I he champions in distorted postures threat ; 220 
And all appear’d irregularly great. 

Here happy Horace tun’d th’ Ausnnian Ivre 
To sweeter sounds, and temper’d Pindar’s fire ; 
Pleas’d with Alca*us’ mnnly rage t’ infuse 
The softer spuit of the Sapphic muse. 225 
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The polishM pillar different sculptures grace, 

A work outlasting monumental brasA. 

Here smiling Loves and Bacchanals appear. 

The Julian star, and great Augustus here ; 

The do' cs, that round the infant poet spread Si 30 
Myrtles and bays, hang hov’ring o'er his head. 

Here, in a shrine that cast a dazzling light, 

Sate fpc'd in thought the mighty Stagirite ; 

His sacred head a radiant zodiac crown'd, 

And wiious animals his sides surround ; 235 

His piercing eyes, ciect, appear to view 
Superior woi Ids, and look all Nature through. 

With equal rays immoital T ally shone. 

The Roman Rostra deck'd the consul’s throne ; 
Gath'rii g his flowing robe, be seem’d to stand 240 
In art to ,peak, and graceful stretch’d his hand ; 

B< hind, Rome’s genius waits with civic crowns. 
And the great father of his country owns. 

These massy columns in a circle rise, 

0 t r whirh a pompous dome invades the skid?; 245 
Scarce to the top I stretch’d my aching sight, 

So large ir spread, and suell’d to such a height, 

1 uP m the midst proud Fame's imperial scat 
With jewels blaz’d, magnificently great; 

7 he vivid em’ralds there revive the eye, 250 
T lie flaming mbics shew their sanguine dye, 

Br»*ht «wure ra>s from lively sapphires stream, 
And luod amber casts a golden gleam. 

With various roloi'd light the pavement shone, 
Ai*u all on fire appeal'd the glowing throne ; 255 
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The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze. 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 

When on the Goddess first 1 cast my sight, 

Scarce seem’d her suture of a cubit's height ; 

But swell'd to larger size, the more I gaz'd, 260 
Till to the roof her tow'ring front she rais'd. 

With her, the temple cv’ry moment grew, 

And ampler vistas open’d to my view ; 

Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend. 

And arches widen, and long isles extend. 265 
Such was her form, as ancient bards have told. 
Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet infold; 

A thousand busy tongues the goddess bears, 

A thousand open eyes, and thousand list'ning ears. 
Beneath, in order rang'd, the tuneful Nine 270 
(Her virgin handmaids) still attend the shrine ; 
With eyes on Fame for ever fix’d they sing; 

For Fame they raise the voice, and tune the string; 
With Time’s first birth began the heav’nly lays, 
And last, eternal, through the length of days. 27 5 # 
Around these wonders as 1 cast a look, 

The trumpet sounded, and the temple shook, 

And all the nations summon'd at the call, 

From diff’rcnt quarters fill the crowded ball. 

Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard ; 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appear’d ; 281 
Thick as the bees, that with the spring renew 
Their flow’ry toils, and sip the fragrant dew, 
When the wing’d colonies first tempt the sky, 

O’er dusky fields and shaded waters fly, 285 
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Or settling, seize the sweets the blossoms yield, 

And a low murmur runs along the field. 

Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend, 

And all degrees before the Goddess bend ; 

The ppor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage, 290 
And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 

Their pteas were diff’rent, their request the same ; 
For good and bad alike are fond of Fame. 

Some she disgrac’d, and some with honors crown’d ; 
Unlike successes equal merits found. 295 

Thus her blind sister, fickle Fortune, reigns, 

And, undiscerning, scatters crowns and chains. 

Fi?st,at the shrine the learned world appear, 

And to the Goddess thus prefer their pray’r. 

• Long have we sought t’ instruct and please man- 
kind, 300 

With studies pale, with midnight vigils blind; 

But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 

We here appeal to thy superior throne. 

On ^ it and learning the just prize bestow, 

For fame is all wc must expect below.’ 305 
"1 he Goddess heard, and bade the Muses raise 
T hr golden uumpet of eternal piaise ; 

J*o»n pole to pole the winds diffuse the sound, 
r l hat fills the circuit of the world around ; 

Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud, 310 
The notes at first were rather sweet than loud ; 

By just degrees they ev’ry moment rise, 

Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the skies. 
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At ev’ry breath were balmy odors shed* 

Which still grew swcctei as they wider spread ; 315 
Less fragrant scents th’ unfolding rose exhales, 

Or spices breathing in Arabian gales. 

Next these the good and just, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees address’d the sacred fane. 

* Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, 820 
And the best men arc treated like the worst. 

Do thou, just Goddtss, call our mems forth, 

And give each deed th’ exact intrinsic worth.’ 

“ Not with bjre justice shall your act be ciown’d, 
(Said lame), hilt high above desert renown’d : 325 
Lei lullcr notes th* applauding world amaze, 

And the loud clarion labor in your praise.” 

This band dismiss’d, behold another crowd 
Preferr’d the same request, and lowdy bow’d; 

The constant it nor of whose well-spent days 330 

No 1 ss deserv’d a just return of praise. 

lint straight the duefiil trump of Slander sounds, 

1 hiough the big dome the doubling thunder bounds; 
Loud as the tin .t of cannon reuds the skies, 

1 he dire report through ev’ry region flics, 335 
In ev’iy ear incessant rumors iung, 

And gath’ring scandals grew on ev’ry tongue. 

Ironi tie black trumpet’s rusty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of lolling smoke; 
The pon’uous vapor blots the purple skies, 340 
And withers all before it as it flies. 

A troop came next, who crowns and armor 
w'orc, 

And proud defiance in their looks they bore ; 
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* For thee* (they cry'd) * amidst alarms and strife. 
We sail'd in tempests down the stream of life ; 345 
For thee whole nations fill'd with flames and blood, 
And syam to empire through the purple flood. 
Those ills we dar’d, thy inspiration owm, 

What virtue seem’d, was done for thee alone.’ 

4 Ambitious fools! (the Queen reply’d, and frown’d) 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown’d; 351 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your statues moulder’d, and your names unknown I* 
A sudden cloud straight snatch'd them from my 
sight, 

And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 355 
Then < ame the smallest tribe I yet had acen, 
Plain w T as their dress, and modest was their mien ; 

* Great Idol of mankind ! we neither claim 
Tht praise of merit, nor aspire to fame 1 

But safe in deserts from th’ applause of men^JJGO 
Would die unheard of, as we liv’d unseen ; 

Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 
’1 hose acts of goodness which themselves require. 

0 let us still the secret joy partake, 

To follow virtue cv'n for virtue’s sake.' 365 
“ And live there men who slight immortal fame? 
Who then with incense shall adore our name? 
But, Mortals 1 know, ’tis still our greatest pride 

1 o blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Kise! Muses, nse ! add all your tuneful breath ; 370 
1 hese must not sleep in darkness and in jieath." 
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She said : in air the trembling music floats, 

And on the winds triumphant swell the notes ; 

So soft, though high, so loud, and yet so clear, 
Kv’n limning angels loan’d from hrav f n to hear; 375 
To farthest shores th’ ambrosial spirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

N ext these a youthful train their vows express’d, 
W ith feathers crown’d, with gay embroid’ry dress’d ; 
1 Hither, (they erv’d,) direct your eyes, and see 380 
The men of pleasure, dtess, and gallantry ; 

Ours is the place at banquets, balls, and plays, 
Sprightly our nights, polite aie all otir days; 
1'ourts we frequent, where ’Lis our pleasing care 
lu pay due visits, and address the fair : 335 

In fact, 'tu true, no nymph we could persuade, 
But still in fancy vanquish’d ev’ry ijvard ; 

Of unknown Duchesses lewd talcs \vc tell, 

Yet, would the world believe us, all were well. 
The jov let others have, and we the nam", 390 
And what we want in pleasure, grant in fame.* 
The Queen assents ; the trumpet rends the skies 
And at r.»< h blast a lady’s honor dies. 

Pleas’d with the strange success, vast number 
prest 

Around the shrine, and made the same request : 39, 
4 What, you, (she cry’d) unlrarn’d in arts to please 
Slaves to yourselves, and ev’n fatigu’d with case, 
Who lose a length of undcierx ir.g days, 

Would you Usurp the lover’s dear-bought praise 
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To just contempt, ye vain pretenders 1 fall ; 4QQ 
The people’s fable, and the scorn of all.’ 

Strait the black clarion sends a horrid sound, 

Loud laughs burst out, and bitter scoffs fly round ; 
Whispers are heard, with taunts reviling loud, 

And scornful hisses run through all the crowd. 405 
Last, those who boast of mighty mischiefs done, 
Enslave their country, or usurp a throne ; 

Or who their glory’s dire foundation laid 
On sov’reigns ruin'd, or on friends betray'd ; 

Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could 

fix, 410 

Of crooked counsels and dark politics ; 

Of these a gloomy tribe surround the throne, 

And beg to make th* immortal treasons known. 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire. 

With sparks that seem’d to set the world on 
fire. 415 

At the dread sound pale mortals stood aghast^ 
And startled Nature trembled with the blast. 

'I his having heard and seen, some pow’r un- 
known 

Strait chang’d the scene, and snatch'd me from the 
tin one ; 

before my view appear’d a structure fair, 420 
Its site uncertain, if in earth or ail ; 

With rapid motion turn’d the mansion round ; 
With ceaseless noise, the ringing walls resound ; 
Not less in number were the spacious doors 
Than leaves on trees, or sand* upon the shuies;4?n 
v o i . 1 1 . i 
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|A9lijclx still unfolded stand, by night, by day. 
Previous to winds, and open ev'ry way. 

As flames by nature to the skies ascend, 

As weighty bodies to the centre tend. 

As to the sea returning rivers roll, 430 

And the touch'd needle trembles to the pole ; 
Hither, as to their proper place, arise 
All various sounds from earth, and seas, and skies. 
Or spoke aloud, or whisper’d in the car ; 

Nor ever silence, rest, or peace is here. 435 
As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
The sinking stone at first a circle makes, 

The trembling surface by the motion stirr’d, 
Spreads in a second circle, then a third, 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings ad- 
vance, 440 

Fill all the wat’ry plain, and to the margin dance ; 
Thus ev'ry voice and sound, when first they break, 
On neighb'ring air a soft impression make ; 
Another ambient circle then they move ; 

That, in its turn, impels the next above; 44 j 
Through undulating air the sounds are sent, 

And spread o'er all the fluid element, 

There various news I heard of love and strife. 
Of peace and war, health, sickness, de *th, and life, 
Of loss and gain, of famine and of store, 45U 
Of storms at sea, and travels on the shore, 

Of prodigies, and portents seen in air, 

Of bres and plagues, and stars wiiji blazing hair, 
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Of turns of fortune, changes in the state. 

The falls of fav’rites, projects of the great, 455 
Of old mismanagements, taxations new ; 

All neither wholly false, nor wholly true. 

Above, below, without, within, around, 
Confus'd, unnumber’d multitudes are found, 

Who pass, repass, advance, and glide away, 460 
Hosts rais’d by fear, and phantoms of a day ; 
Astrologers, that future fates foreshew, 

Piojertors, quacks, and lawyers not a few; 

And priests, and party-zealots, num’rous binds. 
With hoinc-bom lies, or tales from foreign 
lands ; 465 

Each talk’d aloud, or in some secret place. 

And wild impatience stat’d in cv’ry face. 

They flying rumors gather’d as they roll’d, 

Scarce any talc was sooner heard than told ; 

And all who told it added something new, 470 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too f 
In cv’ry eat it spread, on cv’ry tongue it grew. 

"1 hus flying east and west, and north and south, 
Nmss traveled with increase from mouth to mouth. 
So from a spark, that kindled fir»t by chance, 4r75 
With gath’ung force the quick’ntng flames advance, 
Till to the clouds their curling heads aspire. 

And tow’rs and temples sink in floods of fire. 

When thus ripe lies are to perfection sprung. 
Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue, 480 
Through thousand vents, impatient, forth they How, 
And rush in millions on the world below ; 
i 2 
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IpgMlKpits aloft, and points them out their course, 
Ih^ir date determines, and prescribe* their force* 
Some to lcmain, and some to perish soon, 485 
Or wane and wax alternate like the moon. 

Around, a thousand winged wonders fly. 

Borne by the trumpet’s blast, and scatter’d through 
the sky. 

There, at one passage, oft you might survey 
A lie and truth contending for the way ; 490 

Aik’ long ’twas doubtful, both so closely pent, 
Which first should issue through the narrow vent. 
At last agreed, together out they fly, 

Inseparable now the truth and he , 

1 he stuct companions arc for ever join’d, 495 
And this or that unmix’d, no mortal e’er shall find. 

While thus I stood, intent to see and heai, 

One came, mcthotsght, and whisper’d m my car, 
What could thus high thy rash ambition raise ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate forpiaiscr’ 500 
“ r l is true, (said I), not void of hopes I came, 
Tor who so fond as youthful hards of fame p 
But few, alas 1 the casual blessing boast, 

So hard to gam, so easy to be lost. 

How vain that second life in others’ hieath, 505 
Th’ t state which wits inherit after death * 

F,as< , health, and life, for this they must resign, 
(Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine *) 

The great man’s cure, without the gams, endure, 
Be envy’d, wretched, and be flatter’d, poor; 510 
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All luckless wits their enemies profest, 

And all successful, jealous friends at best. 

Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favors call ; 

She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at all. 

But if the purchase costs so dear a price, 515 
As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 

Oh 1 if the Muse must flatter lawless sway, 

And follow still where Fortune leads the way; 

Or if no basis bear my rising name, 

But the fall’n ruins of another’s fame j 520 

Then teach me, Heav’n ! to scorn the guilty bays. 
Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise ; 
Unblemished let me live, or die unknown : 

Oh ! grant an honest Fame, or graut me none ! 


JANUARY AND MAY: 

OR, 

THE MERCHANT’S TALE. 

FROM CHAUCER. 

There liv'd in Lombardy, as authors write, 

In days of old, a wise and worthy knight, 

Of gentle manners, as of grn’rous race, 

Blest with much sense, more riches, and some grace ; 
Yet, led astray by Venus’ tuft delights, 5 

He scarce cookl rule some idle appetites : 

x 3 
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g ago, let priests say what they cou’d, 
Ww sinful laynten were but flesh and blood. 

But in due time, when sixty years were o’er, 
He vow'd to lead this vicious life no more : 10 

Whether pure holiness inspir'd his mind, 

Or dotage turn'd his brain, is hard to find ; 

But his high courage prick'd him forth to wed, 

And try the pleasures of a lawful bed. 

This was his nightly dream, his daily care, 1 5 
And to the beav’nly pow’rs his constant pray'r, 
Once, ere he dy’d, to taste the blissful life 
Of a kind husband and a loving wife. 

These thoughts he fortify’ d with reasons still ; 
(For none want reasons to confirm their will ;) 20 

Grave authors say, and witty poets sing* 

That honest wedlock is a glorious thing ; 

But depth of judgment'ipgst in him appears, 

Who wisely weds in kingnati^er years. 

Then let him diuse a .damsel youifg and fair, 23 
To bless h& age, and bring ^worthy heir ; 

To sooth his carts, and, free from noise and Strife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. 

Let siiful bachelors their woes deplore, 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more : 30 
Unaw’d by precepts, human or divine, 

Like birds and beasts, promiscuously they join ; 
Nor know to make the present blessing last, 

To hope the future, or esteem the past ; 

But vainly boast the joys they never uy’d* 35 
And divulg’d the secrets they would Jude* 
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The marry’d man may bear his yoke with ease, 
Secure at once himself and Heav'n to please ; 

And pass his inoffensive hours away, 

In bliss, all night, and innocence all day : 40 

Tho’ fortune change, his constant spouse remains, 
Augments his joys, or mitigates his pains. 

But what so pure which envious tongues will 
spare ? 

Some wicked wits have libell'd all the fair. 

With matchless impudence they style a wife 45 
The dear-bought curse, and lawful plague of life ; 
A bosom serpent, a domestic evil, 

A night-invasion, and a mid-day devil. 

Let not thi wise these sland'rous words regard, 

But curse the bones of ev*ry lying bard* 50 
Ail other goods by Fortune*# hand are giv’n, 

A wife is the peculiar gift of Heav*n. 

Vain Fortune's favors, never at a stay, ^ 
Like empty shadows, pass and glide away ; 

One solid comfort, our eternal wife, 55 

Abundantly supplies us all our life : 

This blessing lasts (if those who try say true) 

As long as heart can wish— and longer too. 

Our grandsire Adam, ere of Eve possest, 
Alone, and ev’n in paradite unblest, 60 

With mournful looks the blissful scenes survey'd. 
And wander'd in the solitary shade. 

The Maker saw, took pity, and bestow’d 
Woman, the last, and best reserv’d of God* 
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has a wife, e'er feel adversity ? 

Would men but follow what the sex advise, 

AH things would prosper, all the world grow wise. 
’Twas by Rebecca’s aid that Jacob won 
His father’s blessing from an elder son ; 70 

Abusive Nabal ow’d his forfeit life 
To the wise conduct of a prudent wife ; 

Heroic Judith, as old Hebrews show, 

"Preserv'd the Jews, and slew th* Assyrian foe ; 

At Esther's suit thcfpersecuting sword 75 

Was sheath’d, and Israel liv'd to bless the Lord. 

These weighty motives, January the sage 
Maturely ponder'd in his riper age ; 

And charm’d with virtuous joys, and sober life, 
Would try that Christian comfort, call’d a wife. 
His friends were summon'd on a point so nice 8 1 
To pass their judgment, and to give advice ; 

But fix’d before, frnd well resolv'd was he, 

(As men that ask advice are wont to be.) 

4 My friends, (he cry’d) and cast a mournful look 
Around the room, and sigh'd before he spoke ;) 86 
Beneath the weight of threescore years I bend, 
And, worn with cares, am hast'ning to my end ; 
How I have liv'd, alas ! you know too well, 

In worldly follies which 1 blush to tell ; 90 

But gracious Heav'n has opc'd my eyes at last, 
With due regret I view my vices past, 

And, as the precept of the Church decrees, 

Will take a wife, and live in holy ease. 
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But since by counsel all things should be done, 

And many heads aic wiser still than one,— ■ 

Chusc ye for me, who best shall be content, 
When my desire’s approv’d by your consent.* 

One caution yet is needful to be told 
To guide your choice ; this wife must not be old : 
There goes a saying, and ’twas shrewdly said, 101 
Old fish at table, but young flesh in bed. 

My soul abhors the tasteless, dry embrace 
Of a stale virgin with a winter face: 

In that cold season Love but treats his guest 105 
With beau-straw, and tough forage at the best. 
No crafty widows shall approach my bed : 

Those arc ;oo wise for bachelors to wed. 

As subtle clerks by m>ny schools are made, 109 
Twice marry’d dames arc mistresses o 1 th* trade ; 
But young and tender virgins, rul’d with ease, 

Wc form like wax, and mould them as we please** 
4 Conceive me, Sirs, nor take my sense amiS ; 
*Tis what concerns my soul’s eternal bliss ; 

Since if I found no pleasure in my spouse, 115 
As flesh is frail, and who (God help me) knows? 
Then should 1 live in lewd adultery, 

And sink downright to Satan when 1 die : 

Or were I curs’d with an unfruitful bed, 

The righteous end were lost for which 1 wed ; 120 
To laise up seed to bless the Pow’rs above, 

And not for pleasure only, or for love. 

Thiuk not I dote,; Vis time to take a wife. 

When vig’rous blood forbids a jehaster life : 
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Miost that are blest with store of grace divine, 125 
wCSyMive like saints by Heav’n’s consent and mine.* 
And since I speak of wedlock, let me say, 
(As, tttfcnk my stars, in modest truth I may) 

My limbs are active, still I'm sound at heart, 

And a new vigor springs in ev’ry part. 130 

Think not my virtue lost, though Time has shed 
These rev'rend honors on my hoary head : 

Thus trees are crown’d with blossoms white as snow, 
The vital sap then rising from below. 

Old as I am, my lusty limbs appear 135 

Like winter greens, that flourish all the year. 
Now, Sirs, ye know to what I stand inclin'd. 

Let ev'ry friend with freedom speak his mind.* 

He said ; the rest in diff'rent parts divide ; 

The knotty point was urg’d on either side : 140 

Marriage, the theme on which they all declaim'd, 
Some prais'd with wit, and some with reason blam’d. 
Till, what with proofs,* ofejactiorff, andtfepfies, 
Each wondrous positive* and wondw^S^iae,-— 
There fell betwepi his brothers a debase, 145 
Placebo this was call’d, and Justin that. 

First to the Knight Placebo thttfc begun, 

(Mild were his looks, and pleasing was his tone) 

' Such prudence, Sir, in all your words appears, 
As plainly proves experience dwells with years ! 
Yet you pursue 8|ge Solomon's advice, 151 
To work by counsel when affairs are nice ; 

But, with the Wise Man’s leave, I mi^st protest, 
So may my soul arrive at ease and rest, 

As still I hold your own advice the best.' 9b 5 
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1 Sir, I have liv’d a courtier all my days, 

And study’d men* their manners, and their way 
And have observ’d this useful maxim still, 

To 1^ my betters always have their will. 159 
Nay, if my Lord affirm'd that black was wjute, 

My word was this, * Your Honor's in the mh t.* 
Th* assuming wit, who deems himself so wise 
As his mistaken patron to advise, 

Let him not dare to vent his dang'rous thought : 

A noble fool was never in a fault. 165 

This, Sir, affects not you, whose ev'ry word 
Is weigh'd with judgment, and befits a lord : 

Your will is mine ; and is (I will maintain) 
Pleasing to God, and should be so to man ; 

At least, your courage all the world must praise. 
Who dare to wed in your declining days. 17 1 
Indulge the vigor of your mounting blood, 

And let gray fools be indolently good, 

Who, past all pleasure, damn the joys of sense 
With rev’rend dulness and grave impotence.' 175 

Justin, who silent sat, and hfcaid the man, 
Thus, with a philosophic frown, began. 

4 A Heathen author, of the first degree, 

(Who, though not faith, nad sense as well as we) 
Bids us be certain oui concerns to trust 180 

To those of gen’rous punciplcs and just. 

The venture’s greater, I’ll presume to say, 

To give your pei.on, than your goods away ; 

And therefore, Sir, as you regard your rest, 

Fust lcain your lady’s qualities at least: 185 
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f ftjethtr she’s chaste or rampant, proud or civil, 
&k$s a saint, or haughty as the devil; 
V^hcther an easy, fond, familiar fool, 

Or ftujgii a wit as no man e’er can rule. 

’Tioifce, perfection none must hope to find 190 
In af1*the world, much less in womankind ; 

But if her virtues prove the larger share, 

Bless the kind Fates, and think your fortune rare. 
Ah, gentle Sir, take warning of a friend, 

Who knows too well the state you thus commend ; 
And spite of all his praises must declare, 196 
All he can find is bondage, cost, and care. 

Ileav’n knows I shed full many a private rear, 

And sigh in silence, lest the world should hear ; 
While all my friends applaud my blissful life, 200 
And swear no mortal’s happier in a wife; 

Demure and chaste as any vestal nun, 

The meekest creature that beholds the sun ! 

But, by th* immortal Pow’rs, I feel the pain ; 

And he that smarts has reason to complain. 205 
Do what you list for me ; you must be sage, 

And cautious sure : for wisdom is in age. 

But at these years to^enture on the fair 1 
By him who made the ocean, earth and air, 

To please a wife, when her occasions call, 210 
Would busy the most vig’rous of us all. 

And trust me, Sir, the cha6icst you can choose 
Will ask observance, and exact her dues. 

If what I speak my noble Lord offend, 

My tedious sermon here is at an end.* 2K> 
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* *Tis well, ’tis wondrous well, (the knight re* 
plies) 

Most worthy kinsman, faith you’re mighty wise! 
We, Sirs, are fools ; and must resign the cause 
To Heath’nish authors, proverbs, and old saws.* 

He spoke with scorn, and turn’d another way!" 

4 What does my friend, my dear Placebo, say ?* 

‘ I say, (quoth he) by Heav’n the man’s to blame. 
To slander wives, and wedlock’s holy name.* 

At this the council lose, without delay ; 

Each, in his own opinion, went his way ; 225 

With full consent, that, all disputes appeas’d, 

I he Knight should dairy, when and where he 
pleas’d. 

Who now but January exults with joy ? 

The charms of wedlock all his soul employ ; 22 9 
Each nymph by turns his wav ’ring mind po>sest, 
And reign’d the short-liv’d tyrant of his breast ; # 
Whilst Fancy pictur’d ev’ry lively part, 

And each bright image wander’d o’er his heart. 
Thus, in some public forum fix’d on high, 

A mirror shows the figures moving by ; 235 

Still one by one, in swift succession, facts’ 

The gliding shadows o’er the polish’d glfiw. 

This lady’s chai ms the nicest conVdnot blame, 

But vile suspicions had aspers'd her fame ; 

That was with sense, hut not with virtue blest; 
And one had gvacc, that wanted all the rest* 24 1 
Thus doubting long what nymph he should obey, 
Ih fix’d at last upon the youthful May* 

l’OTL. vol. n. K 
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Her faults he knew not, love is always blind, 

But ev’iy chirm revolv’d within his mind : 24 j 

Her gender age, her form divinely fair, 

I'fftjT ^asy tnotion, her attractive air, 

Iler sweet behaviour, her enchanting face, 

Her moving softness, and majestic grace. 249 
Much in his pradtnet did om Knight rejoice, 
And thought no mortal could dispute his choice ; 
Once moit in hisie he summon’d cv’ry friend, 

And told them al 1 their puns wue at an end. 

* lb iv’r, that (>.ud he) mspii’d me first to wed, 
Jhouihs a consult woithv oi m\ bed: 25J 

I 1 1 noi t oppose, ill* chc ion, suite on this 
Depends tm tpmt, and my futuic Bliss.’ 

‘ A da .ic lino is, the dailing ol my eyes, 

^ o mg, bta ncoiis, artless, innocent, and wise ; 

( histc, thru 0 h nut nch , and, though not noblv 
bom, 260 

Ol honest patents, and may serve my turn. 

Hu will I vud, if gracious Ikav’n so please, 

I o pass my age in sanctity and e ist , 

And think the Pow’rs, I may possess alone 

I he lovch pr and shart my bliss with none • 

II \ou, .ny friends, this virgin un piocure, 266 
Mv |o\s re lull, my happint^s is sure. 

On onlv doubt r< mai s full oh, I’ve heard, 
Py ciiins s gi ive, and de< p divines aven'u, 

I hu *ns too much ior hum in rut to know 270 
1 he buss ot htav'n above, and < .uth below ; 
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Now should the nuptial pleasures prove so great, 

'1 o matth the blesyngs of the future state, 

Those endless joys were ill exchang’d foi these ; 
Then clear this doubt, and set my mind at ease/ 
This Justin heafd, nor could his spleen control, 
Touch’d to the quick, and tickled at the soul. 

* Sir Knight, (he cry’d) if this be all you dread, 
Hcav’n put it past your doubt whene’er you wed; 
And to mv fervent pray’is so far consent, 280 
That ere the rites are o’cf, you mav repent 1 
Good Hrav’n, no doubt, the nuptial state approves, 
Since it chastises still what best it loves. 

Then be not, Sir, abandon’d to despair : 

St L, and pcihaps you’ll find among the fail, 2?5 
Oir , that may do your hus’ness to a hair ; 

Not cv’ii in wish your happiness delav, 

But piovt the scourge to lash you on your way : 
1\\(v to the skies your mounting soul shall go, 

Ju\ tt as an arrow soaring from the bow : 290 

Provided still, you moderate \ our joy, 

Ntu in your pleasures all your might employ ; 

Let Reason’s rule your strong desires abate, 

Nor please too lavishly your gentle mate. 

Old wives there arc, of judgment most acute, 295 
Who solve thtse questions beyond all dispute ; 
Consult with those, and he of better chitr > 
Many, do penance, and dismiss your tear/ 

So said, they lose, nor more the work delay’d ; 
The match was oikr’d, the proposals made. 300 
K 2 
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The parents, you may think, would soon comply: 
The old have int’rest ever in their eye. 

Nor was it hard to move the lady’s mind : 

When Fortune favors, still the fair are kind. 

I pass each previous settlement and deed, 305 
Too long for me to write, or you to read ; 

Nor will with quaint impertinence display 
The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 

The time approach'd, to church the parties went, 
At once with carnal and devout intent; 310 

Forth came the priest and bade th’ obedient wife 
Like Sarah or Rebecca lead her life ; 

T ben piay’d the Pow’rs the fruitfuLbed to bless. 
And make all sure enough with holiness. 

And now the palace-gates are open’d w r idc, 315 
The guests appear in order, side by side, 

And, plac’d in state, the bridegroom and the bride. 
The breathing flute’s soft notes are heard around, 
And the shrill trumpets mix their silver sound ; 
The vaulted roofs with echoing music ring, .320 
These touch the vocal stops, and those the trem- 
bling string. 

Not thus Amphion tun’d the waibling lyre, 

Nor Joab the sounding clarion could inspire. 

Nor fierce Theodomas, whose sprightly strain 
Could swell the soul to rage, and fire the martial 
train. 325 

Bacchus himself, the nuptial feast to grace 9 
(So poets sing) was present on the place ; 

And lovely Venus, goddess of delight, 
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Shook high her flaming torch in open sight, 329 
And danc'd around, and smil’d on ev’ry knight. 
Pleas’d her best servant would his courage try. 

No less in wedlock, than in liberty. 

Full many an age old Iiymcn had not spy'd 
So kind a bridegroom, or so bright a bride. 

Ye Bards ! renown’d among the tuneful throng 335 
For gentle lays* and joyous nuptial song, 

Think not your softest numbers can display 
The matchless glories of this blissful day : 

The joys are such as far transcend your rage, 
When tender youth has wedded stooping age. 340 
The beauteous dame sat smiling at the board, 
And darted atu’rous glances at her lord. 

Not Esther’s self, whose charms the Hebrews sing, 
E’er look’d so lovely on her Persian king : 

Bright as the rising sun, in summer’s day, 345 
And ficsh and blooming as the month of May 
The joyful Knight survey’d her by his sicic^ 

Noi envy’d Paris with the Spartan bride. 

Still as his mind revolv’d with vast delight 
Th 1 entrancing raptures of th’ approaching night, 
Restless he sat, invoking ev’ry pow’r 351 

To speed his bliss, and haste the happy hour. 
Meantime the vig’rous danceis beat the gtound. 
And songs were sung, and flowing bowls went 
round. 

Witli od’tous spices they perfum’d the place, 355 
And mirth and pleasure shone in ev’ry face. 
k 3 
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Damian alone, of all the menial train, 

Sad in the midst of triumphs, sigh’d for pain ; 
Damian alone, the Knight’s obsequious squire, 
Consum’d at heart, and fed a secret fire: 36© 

His lovely mistress all his soul possest, 

He look’d, he languish’d, and could take no rest. 
His task pei form’d, he sadly went his way, 

Fell on his bed, and loath’d the light of day. 
There let him lie ; till his relenting dame 366 
Weep in her turn, and waste in equal flame. 

The weary sun, as learned poets write, 

Forsook th’ horizon, and roll’d down the light ; 
While glitt’ring stars his absent beams supply, 

And night's dark mantle overspread the sky. 370 
Then rose the guests, and as the time requir’d, 
Dach paid his thanks, and decently retir’d. 

The foe once gone, our Knight prepar’d t’ un- 
dress, 

So keen he was, and eager to possess ; 

But first thought fit th* assistance to receive, 3 75 
Which grave physicians scruple not to give; 
Satyrion near, with hot eringoes stood, 
Cantharides, to fire the lazy blood, 

-Whose use old bards describe in luscious rhymes, 
jfytid critics lcam’d explain to modern rimes. 380 
By this the sheets were spread, the bride un- 
dress’d, 

The room' was sprinkled, and the bed was bless’d. 
What next ensu’d beseems not me to say ; 

*Tis sung, he labor’d till the dawning day. 
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Then briskly sprung from bed, with heart so light, 
As all were nothing he had done by night, 386 
And sipp’d his cordial as he sat upright. 

He kiss’d his balmy spouse with wanton play, 

And feebly sung a lusty roundelay. 

Then on the couch his weary limbs he cast: 390 
For cv'ry labor must have rest at last. 

But anxious cares the pensive Squire oppreaf, 
Sleep fled his eyes, and peace forsook his breast ; 
The raging flames that in his bosom dwell, 

He wanted art to hide, and means to tell. 395 
Yet hoping time th* occasion might betray, 
Compos’d a sonnet to the lovely May ; 

Which, writ and folded, with the nicest art, 

He wiapt in silk, and laid upon his heart. 399 
When now the fourth revoking day was run, 
(’Tu r June, and Cancer had receiv’d the sun) 
Foul) fiom her chamber came the beauteous bride ; 
The good old Knight mov’d slowly by her side; 
High mass was sung j they feasted in the h3B t 
1 he servants round stood ready at their call* 405 
'1 he Squire alone was absent from the board, 

And much his sickness griev’d his worthy lord. 
Who pray'd his spouse, attended with her train, 
To visit Damian, and divert his pain. 

1 h’ obliging dames obey’d with one consent; 4 IQ 
They left the hall, and to his lodging went. 

The female tribe surround him as he lay, 

And close beside him sat the gentle May ; 
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Where, ns &lie tiv’d his pulse, he softly drew 
A lu,iwng sigh, rind cist «i mournful view * 415 

I hen gave his bill, rind bnb d the powhs divine, 
With st net sows, to favor his design. 

Who studios now but discontented Mu) 

On htr s 4t < one h uncisily she hi) : 
r lh< lumpish husband snoi’d away the night, 420 
* I ill co i ^hs vwak’d 1 im neat the morning light. 
Whit then H did, I'll not piuumt to tell, 

Nor if sbt thought herself in hcav’n or hell : 
IIo n esr and dill m nuptial Ixd the) lay, 

'lill lht bill toM’d, ind all aiose to piay. 125 

Wen it In ioKclul Distm ; decreed, 

Or th 1 ftom China, or Nnuic’ pow ’r proceed; 
Oi that some stir, with aspect kind to love, 

Sued its s Ku st influence ftom lbove , 

Whatever w is the ciusc, the tender diiru 430 
Felt the hist motion* of an infant fLini , 

Receiv'd tli* impressions of th lovi-siek Styi rc f 
And wasted in the soft infectious lire. 

Ye Fair, diaw mai, let May’s example move 
Your genrle minds to pity those who love 1 435 
Had some ficue tjra it m her stead been found, 

1 he poor adorer sure had hang’d, oi di own’d ; 
But she, your sex’s minor, hie from pride, 

Was much too meek to prove a homicide. 

But to mv 1 di , Somi si 0 ishavc dtftn'd 440 
Pleisure the sovheign bliss of humankind; 

Om kmghr (who studied much, we may suppose) 
Dcm’d hn» high philosophy from those ; 
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For, like a prince, lie bore the vast cxpence 
OF lavish pomp, and proud magnificence : 445 

Jdis house was stately, his retinue gay, 

Large was his tram, ^nd gorgeous his array. 

IIis spacious garden made to yield to none. 

Was compass’d round with walls of solid stone; 
Priapus could not half describe the grace 4 50 
(Though god of gardens) of this charming place s 
A plat e to tire the rambling wits of France 
Iu long dcsciiptions, and exceed romance ; 

Enough to shame the gentlest bard that sings 
Of painted meadows, and of purling springs. 455 
Full in the centre of the flow’ry ground 
A ciystal fountain spread its streams around, 

The fruitful banks with verdant laurels crown’d: 
About this spiing (if ancient Fame say true) 

'1 he dapper elves their moon-light sports pursue ; 
Then pigmy king, and little fan y queen, 461 
In circling dances gambol’d on the green, 

While tuneful sprites a meiry concert made, 

And airy music warbled through the shade. 

Hither the noble Knight would oft repair, 465 
(IIis scene of pleasuie, and peculiar care) 

For tins he held it dear, and always bore 
The silver key that lock’d the garden-door. 

To this sweet place in summer’s sultry heat, 

He us’d from noise and bus’ncss to retreat; 470 
And here m dalliance spend the live-long day, 
So/us turn sola, with his sprightly May; 
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For whate’cr work was undischarg’d a-bed, 

The duteous Knight in this fair garden sped. 

Bul ah ! what mortal lives of bliss secuic 47# 
How short a space our worldly joys endure ! 

O Fortune, fair, like all thy treacherous kind, 

But faithless still, and wav’ ring as the wind ! 

O painted monster, form’d mankind to cheat, 

With pleasing poison, and with soft deceit ! 480 

This rich, this am’rous, venerable Knight, 

Amidst his case, his solace, and delight, 

Struck blind by thee, resigns his days to grief, 

And calls on death, the wretch’s last iclicf. 

The rage of jealousy then sciAl his mind, 485 
For much lie fear’d the faith of womankind. 

His wife notsuflei’d from his side to stray, 

Was captive kept, he ware h’d her night and day, 
Abridg’d her pleasures, and confin’d her sway. 

Full oft in tears did hapless May complain, 490 
And sigh’d full oft; but sigh’d and wept in vain ; 
hlie look’d on Damian with a lover's eye ; 

For oh, ’twas fix’d — she must possess or die! 

Nor less impatience vex’d her am’rous Squire, 
Wild with delay, and burning with dcsiie. 495 
Watch’d as she was, yet could he not refrain 
By secret writing to disclose 1ns pain ; 

Die darqc by signs reveal’d her kind intent, 

Till both were Conscious what cacti other meant. 

Ah ! gentle Knight, what would thy eyes avail, 
Though they could see as far as ships can sail i* 
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,r Iis l rttcr, sure, when blind, deceiv d to be, 

1 h m be deluded when a man tan set * 

Aigus himself, so cautious and so wise, 

Was ovu -watch'd, fqr all his hundred eyes 503 
So many an honest husbind may, ’us known, 

Who, ’wisely, never thinks the case his own. 

1 he dime, at last, by diligence and care, 

Procur'd the key her Knight was wont to heir; 

She took the waids in wax. before the flic, 51b 
And ga\t th* lmpic^siou to the tiu»t\ squirt- 
B) means of thr somr wonder shall appear, 

W Inch, in due place and st tson, \ou ma\ heir 
Will su g swett C)vid, in tl i diys of yore, 

Wh it flight is that which 1 o\( will not txplore ) 
And Pyiamus and ihisbe plainly sliov, >16 

"1 lu f us true lours, when the \ list, can do 
r l huu n li watch’d and c lpl \e, \ in sp te ol all, 

1 lu \ found the ait of kissing through a wall. 

But now no longer from our t dt to stray, 5 JO 
It h }pd, that once upon a mini cl’s dry, 

Our lcVrcnd Kni^l t was ur< a to un’ious play : 
Hi rais’d his spouse eie i latm-leli w is rung, 

Ai d thus his morning eantide lu sing 

‘ \wal e, my love, disclose tin radi intents; 
Ansi, im wiL, my beauteous 1. dy, rise 1 6 
Hi u how the dints with pensive notes complain, 
And in soft niuimuis tell thelites then pain 
r I lie winter’s pist , the clouds and tempests fly ; 
i he sun adorns the fields, and brightens ail the sky . 
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Fair without spot, whose ev’ry charming part 531 
My bosom wounds, and captivates my heart ; 
Come, and in mutual pleasures let’s engage, 

Joy of my life, and comfort of my age !’ 

This heard, to Damian straight a sign she made 
To haste befoie; the gentle Squire obey’d ; 536 

Secret and undescry’d he took his way, 

And ambush’d clo»e behind an arbor lay. 

It was not long ere January came, 

And hand in hand with him his lovely dame; 540 
Blind as he was, not doubting all was sure, 

He turn’d the key, and made thr gate secure. 

* Here let us walk, (he said) observ’d by none. 
Conscious of pleasuics to the world unknown : 

So may my soul have joy, as thou my wife 54 5 
Ait far the dcaiest solace of my life; 

And rather would I choose, by HcaCn above, 

To die this instant, than to lose thy love. 

Reflect what truth was in mv passion shown, 
When, unendow’d, I took thee for my own, 

And sought no treasure but thy h< art alone. 

Old as I am, and now depriv'd of sight, -o5 L 2 
Whilst thou art faithful to thy own tiue Knight, 
Nor age, nor blindness, rob me of delight, 
blach other loss with patience I can bear* 555 
r JLhc loss of thee is what I only fear. 

4 Consider then, my lady and my wife, 

The solid comforts of a virtuous life. 

As first, the love of Christ himself you gain ; 
Next, your own honor undehl'd maintain ; 560 


i 
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And, lastly, that which sure your mind must move, 
My whole estate shall gratify your love. 

Make yeur own terms, and ere to-morrow’s sun 
Displays his light, by Heav’n it shall be done. 

I seal tlje contract with a holy kiss, 565 

And will perform, by this — my dear — and this-*- 
Have comfort, spouse, nor think thy lord unkindf 
*Tjs love, not jealousy, that fires my mind : 
for when thy charms my sober thoughts engage. 
And join’d to them my own unequal age, 570 
Horn thy dear side I have no pow’r to part. 

Such secret transpoits warm my melting heart, 
for v ho that once possess’d those heav’nly charms, 
( ould live one moment absent from thy aims?’ 

He cea f J ; and May with modest grace rcply’d, 
(Weak was htr voice, as w-hilc she spoke she uy’d) 
‘ Hcav’n knows (with that a tender sigh she drew) 
1 Liu a soul to save as well as you ; 

Anc, what no less you to my charge commend, 
My dearest honor, will to death defend. £80 
To you in holy church 1 gave my hand, 

And join’d mv hcait m wedlock’s sacred band; 
Yet aftei this, if you distrust my care, 
xhcu hear, n.y lord, and witness w r hat I sw T ear: 

‘ first may the yawning caith her bosom rend, 
And let me lienee to he*ll alive descend; 586 
Or die the death I dread no less than hell, 

Sew’d m a sack, and plung’d into a well ; 
lire I my fame by one lewd act disgrace, 

Or once renounce the honor of my race, 

voi . i j, L 


5?0 
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For know, Sir Knight, of gentle blood I came ; 

I loath a whore, and startle at the name. 

But jealous men on their own crimes reflect, 

And learn from thence their ladies to suspect ; 

Else why these needless cautions, Sir, to me ? 59 B 
These doubts and fears of female constancy ? 

This chime still rings in ev’ry lady’s ear, 

The only strain a wife must hope to hear. 9 

Thus while she spoke a sidelong glance she cast, 
Where Damian kneeling, worshipp’d as she past. 
She saw- him watch the motions of her eye, 60 1 
And singled out a pear-tree planted nigh. 

’Twas charg'd with fruit that made a goodly show. 
And hung with dangling pears was ev’ry hough. 

1 hither th’ obsequious Squire address’d his pace, 
And, climbing, in the summit took his place ; 
The Knight and lady walk’d beneath in view, 
Where let us leave them, and our Talc pursue. 

’Twas now the season when the glorious sun 
His heav’nly progress through the Twins had iur ; 
And Jove, exalted, his mild influence yields, 611 
To glad the glebe, and paint the flow’ry fields: 
Clear was the day, and Phcebus, ruing bright, 
Had streak’d the azure firmament with light ; 614 
He pierc'd the ghtt’ring clouds with goldt n streams, 
And warm’d the womb of earth with genial beam*. 

It so befel, in that fair morning-tide, 

The furies sported on the garden-side, 

And in the midst their monarch and his bride. 
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So fcatly tripp’d the light-foot ladies round, 620 
1 he knights so nimbly o’er the greensword bound, 
That scarce they bent the flowfa* or toueh’d the 
ground. 

The dances ended, all the fairy train 
For pinks and daisies search’d the flow’ry plain ; 
While, on a bank reclin’d of rising green, 625 
Thus, with a frown, the King bespoke his Queen. 

* Tis too apparent, argue what ye* can, 

The ti cachexy you women use to man: 

A thousand authors have this truth made out. 

And sad experience Waves no room for doubt. 630 
4 Heaven rest thy spirit, noble Solomon, 

A wiser monarch never saw the sun: 

All wealth, all honors, the supreme degree 
Of eauhly bliss, was well bestow’d on thee ! 

For sagely hast thou Raid, 1 Of all mankind, 635 
One only just, and righteous, hope to find. 

But .shouldst thou search the spacious world arxtpnd, 
Vet one good woman is not to be found.’ 

4 Thus says the King, who knew your wicked- 
ness ; 

The ton of Shack testifies no less. 6$C 

So may some wildfire on your bodies fail, 

Or some devouring plague consume you all : 

As well you view the lecher in the tree, 

And well this honorable Knight you see : 

But since he’s blind and old (a helpless case) 64, 
His Squire shall cuckold him before your face. 
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* Now by my own dread majesty I swear, 

And by this awful sceptre which I hear, 

No impious wretch shall ’scape unpunish'd long, 
That in my presence offers such a wrong. 630 
1 will this instant undeceive the Knight, 

Ancf, in the very act, restore hit sight; 

And set the strumpet here in open view, 

A warning to these ladies, and to you. 

And all the faithless sex, for ever to be true.’ 

“ And will you so, (reply'd the Queen) in- 
deed? 636 

Now, by my mother's soul, it is decreed, 

She shall not want an answer at her need. 

For her, and foi her daughters, I’ll engage, 

And all the Sex in each succeeding age ; 660 

Art shall bt theft* to varnish an offence. 

And fortify their crimes with confidence. 

Nay, were they taken in a strict embrace, 

Seen with both eyes, and pinion’d on the place ; 
All they shall need is to protest and swear, 665 
Breathe a soft sigh, and drop a tender tear;.. 

Till thetr wise husbands, gull'd by arts like these, 
Grow gentle, tractable, and tame as geese. 

“ Whauhough this sland’rous Jew, this Solomon, 
Call'd women fools, and knew full many a one ; 67 0 
The wiser wits of later times declare, 

IIow constant, chaste, and virtuous, women are: 
Witness the martyrs, who resign’d their breath, 
Serene in torments, unconcern’ d in death ; 


\ 
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And witness next what Roman authors tell, 675 
How Arrta, Porcia, and Luiretia fell. 

“ But simi the sacred leaves to all are fire. 

And men interpret texts, why should not w? ? 

Bv this no more was meant, than to have shown. 
That sovereign goodnt ss dwells in Him alone, 680 
Who only Is, and is hut only One— 

But gram the worst ; — shall women then be weigh* d 
By <v’rv word that Solomon hath ud ? 

What though this king (as am lent stoiy boasts) 
Built a fan temple to the Lord of Hosts , 683 

He ceas’d at last his Maker to adoie, 

And did as imHi for idol gods, or giorc. 

Bev ire wbat lavish piaises you confei 
On a rank lecher and idolater ; 

Who*e rugn indulgent God, says holy wiit, 690 
Did hut foi l)a»id’s righteous sake permit; 

T)«uid, tin Monarch after Htav’n’s own mind. 
Who lov’d our sex, and honor’d all our kina. 

“ Well, I'm a woman, and as such must speak; 
vSileme would swell me, and my heart would break. 
Know then, I scorn vour dull authorities, 696 
Your idle wits, and all their learned lies : 

B) Heav’n, those authors arc our sex’s foes, 
Whom, in our right, I in ist and will o'ppose.” 
‘Nay (quoth thg King) dear Madam, be not 
wioth : 700 

I yield a up ; but since I gave my oath, 

P I hat this miuh-uijur’d Knight again should sec, 

It must bt done — I am a King, (said he) 

i 6 
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And one who$ faith has ever sacred been — * 

“ And $o has mine, (she said,) — I am a Queen: 
Her answer she shall have, I undertake; 706 
And thus an end of all dispute I make. 

Try when you list ; and you shall find, my Lord, 
It is not m our sex to break our word.’* 

We leave them here in this heroic strain, 710 
And to the Knight our story turns again ; 

Who in the garden, with his lovely May, 

Sung merrier than the cuckow or the jay : 

This was his song ; 4 Oh kind and constant be, 

4 Constant and kmS I’ll evei prove to thee.* 715 
1 hus fringing as he went, at last hr drew, 

By easy steps to where the pear-tree grew ; 

1 he longing dame look’d up, and spy’d her love 
Full fairlv percWamong the boughs above. 

She stopp'd, and sighing; * Oh, good Gods! Mie 
cry*d) 7 20 

What pangs, what sudden shoots distend mv side ? 

lor that tempting fruit, so fresh, so greeu; 
Help, foi the lose of Hcav’n’s immortal Queen 1 
Help, dearest Lord, and si\c at once the hie 
Of thv poor infant, and thy longing wife ** 725 

Soic sigh’d the Knight to hear his lady’s rrv. 
But could not climb, and had no servant nigh : 
Old a» he was, and \oid of cyosight too, 

Wlnt could, alas! a helpless husband do ** 

“ And mint I languish then, (she said; and die, 
*\ct view the lo\el\ fiuit bcfoie my e\r i* 731 
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kt least, kind Sir, for Charity’s sweet sake, 
Vouchsafe the trunk between your arms to take } 
Then from your back I might ascend the 
Do you but stoop, and leave the jest to me/' 7&1 
* With all my soul, (he thus reply'd ag<u&} 

Pd sptrfd my dearest blood to case thy pam.* 

With that, his back against the trunk he bent, 

She seiz'd a twig, and up the tree she went. 

Now prove your patience, gentle ladies all 1 
Nor let on me your heavy anger fall ; 74l 

Tis truth I tell, though not m phrase refin'd ; 
Though blunt my tale, yet honest is my mind* 
What feats the lady in die tree might do, 

1 p*ss, as gambols never known to you; 745 
But sure it was a merrier fit, she swore, 

Than, in her life she ever felt before. 

In that nice moment, lo ! the wond’ring Knight 
Look'd out, and stood restor’d to sudden sight. 
iSrrait on the tree his eager eyes he bent, 750 
As one whose thoughts were on his spouse intent ; 
But v\ hen lie saw his bosom wife so dress’d, 

}lis rage was such as cannot be eipress’d : 

Not frantic mothers, when their infants die, 

W itli louder clamors rend the vaulted sky : 7 55 

H'* erv’d, he roar'd, he storm’d, he tore his hair; 

* Dt ath ! hell ! and furies ! what dost thou do there ?® 
41 What ails my Lord? (the trembling dame 
reply'd) 

1 thought jour patience bad been better try'd. 
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Is this your lore, ungrateful and unkind, 760 
1 hisjuy reward for having cur'd the blind ? 

Why was 1 taught to make my husband see, 

By struggling wi§h a man upon a tree ? 

Did 1 for this the pow’r of magic prove ? 

Pohappv wife whose crime was too much love ** 

4 Jf this be struggling, by this holy light, 766 
’Tis struggling with a vengeance (quoth the Knight,) 
So Heaven preserve the sight it has restor’d, 

As with these eyes 1 plainly saw thee whoi’d ; 
Whor’d by my slave — perfidious wretch f may Hell 
As surely seize thcc, as 1 saw too well.* 771 
il Guard me, good Angels * (cry’d the gentle 
May) 

Pray Hcav’n, this magic work the pityer way ! 
Alas, my IcCe 1 *tt» certain, could you see. 

You ne’er had Us’d these killing words to me : 775 
ffigpfrrif me, Fates I as ’us no peifect sight, 

But some faint glimm'ijng of a doubtful light.” 

4 Wlnt I have snd (quoth he) I must maintim, 
lor by fh’ immortal Pow’rs, it seem'd too plain — 1 
41 lie all those Pow’rs, some frenzy seiz’d your 
mind 780 

(R* plv'd the dame) , are these the thanks I find, 
Wii tch that I am, that e’er 1 was so kind 
Mu s»id, a rising sigh express’d her woe, 

T lie u idy tears apace began to How, 

And as they It 11 she wip’d from cither eye 785 
'I he drops (for women, when they list, can cry). 
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The Knight was touch’d ; and in his looks ap- 
pear’d 

Signs of remorse, while thus his spouse he cheer’&t 
4 Madam, ’tis past, and my short anger o’er ! 

Come down, and vex your tender heart no more : 
Excuse fne, dear, if aught amiss was said, 791 
For, on my word, amends shall soon be made : 

Let my repentance your forgiveness draw ; 

By Heav’n, 1 swore but what I thought I saw** 

44 Ah, my lov'd Lord ! ’twas much unkind (she 
cry’d) 79 5 

On bare suspicion thus to treat your bride. 

But till your sight’s establish’d, for a while, 

Impci feet objects may your sense beguile. 

Thus, when from sleep we first our eyes display. 
The halls arc wounded with the piercing ray, 800 
And dusky vapors rise, and intercept the day : 

So just rccov’ung from the shades of night, 

Your swimming eyes are drunk with sudden light, 
Strange phantoms dance around, and skim befeve 
your sight. 

Then, Sir, be cautious, nor too rashly deem; 805 
JIca\’n knows how seldom things are what they 
seem ! 

Consult a our reason, and you soon shall find 
’Twas vou were jealous, not your wife unkind, 
Jove ne’er spoke oracle more true than this, 889 
4 None judge so wrong as those who think amiss.* 
With that she leap’d into her lord’s embrace, 
With well-dissembled virtue in her face. 
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He hugg’d her close, andlrissM her o’er and o’er, 
Disturb'd wUh doubts and jealousies no more : 
Both, pleas’d and bless’d, renew’d their mutual 
vows, 815 

A fruitful wife, and a believing spouse. 

Thus ends our Tale, whose moral next to make. 
Let all wise husbands hence example take ; 

And pray, to crown the pleasure of their lives, 

To be so well deluded by their wives. 820 
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AN ESSAY ON SATIRE. 

PART I. 

Fate gave the word ; the cruel arrow sped, 

And Pope lies number’d with the mighty dead 1 
Resign'd he fell ; superior to the dart 
That quench'd its rage in Your’s and Britain's heart. 
You mourn; but Britain, lull’d in rest profound. 5 
(Unconscious Britain !) slumbers o'er her wound. 
Exulting Dulness cy’d the setting light, 

And flapp’d her wing, impatient for the night; 
Ruu/d at the signal, Guilt collects her tram. 

And counts the tnumph of her growing reign ; 10 
With inextinguishable rage they burn, 

And snake-hung Envy hisses o’ei his urn ; 

Th’ envenom'd monsters spit their deadly foam 
To blast the laurel that surrounds his tomb. 

But you, O Warburton ! whose eye refin'd ^5 
Can .see the greatness of an honest mind ; 

Can see each virtue and each grace unite. 

And taste the raptures of a pure delight ; 

You visit oft his awful page with care, 

And v tew the bright assemblage treasur'd there ; 20 
You trace the chain that links his deep design, 
And pour new lustre on the glowing line. 

Yet deign to hear the efforts of a Muse 
Whose eye, not wing, his ardent flight pmsuct ; 
VOL. XI. M 
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Intent, from this great archetype to draw &5 
Satire’s bright form, and fix her equal law; 

Pleas’d if ’from hence th’ unlearn’d may compre- 
hend, 

And rev’rence his and Satire's gen’rous end. 

In ev’ry breast there burns an active flame, 

The love of glory, or the dread of shame ; 30 

The passion one, though various it appear, 

As brighten’d into hope, or dimm’d by fear. 

The lisping infant and the hoary sire, 

And youth and manhood, feel the heart-born fire : 
The charms of praise the coy, the modest, wtfo, 3 H 
And oiHy fly that glory may pursue : 

She, pow^r resistless, rules <l>e wise and great, 
Bends ev’n reluctant hermits at her feet ; 

Haunts the proud cky, and the lowly shade, 

And sways alike the seepuc and the spade. 40 
Thus Heav’n in pity wakes the friendly flame, 
To urge mankind on deeds that merit fame ; 

But man, vain man ! in folly only wise, 

Rejects the manna sent him from the skies ; 

With rapture hears corrupted Passion’s call, 45 
Still proudly prone to mingle with the stall. 

As each deceitful shadow tempts his view, 

He for the imag'd substance quits the true ; 

Eager to catch the visionary prize, 

In quest of glory plunges deep in vice; 50 

Till madly zealous, im potently vain, 

He forfeits ev’ry praise he pants to gain. 
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Thus still imperious Nature plies her part, 

And still her dictates work in ev'ry heait. 

Each pow'r, that sov'reign Nature bids enjoy, &5 
Man may corrupt, but man can ne'er destroy s 
Like mighty rivers, with resistless force 
The passions rage, obstructed in their course ; 

Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore, 

And drown those virtues which they fed before. 60 
And sure the deadliest foe to virtue's Same, 

Our worst of evils, is perverted shame : 

Beneath this load what abject numbers groan, 

Th' entangled slaves to folly not their own l 
Meanly by fashionable fear opprest, 65 

We seek our virtues in each other’s breast ; 

Blind to outsclvcs, adopt each foreign vice. 
Another’s weakness, int'rest, or caprice. 

Each lool low ambition, poorly great, 

That pines in splendid wretchedness of state, 70 
Tir’d in the trcach’rous chace, would nobly yield. 
And, but for shame, like Scylla, quit the field 8^ 
The daemon Shame paints strong the ridicule, 

And whispers close, 4 The world will call you 
Fool.' 74 

Bihold yon wretch, by impious fashion driv’n. 
Believes and trembles while he scoffs at Heav’n. 

By weakness strong, and bold through fear alone, 
He dreads the sneer by shallow coxcombs thrown j 
Dauntless pursues the path Spinoza trod, 

Tp man a coward, and a brave to God. 80 

xi 2 
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Faith, Justice, Hrav’n itself, now quit their hold» 
When to false fame the captiv’d heart is sold; 
Hence, blind to truth, relentless Cato dy'd; 
Nought could subdue his virtue but his piidc: 
Hence chaste Lucretia’s innocence, betray’d, 85 
Fell by that honor which was meant its aid. 

Thus virtue sinks beneath unnumber’d woes, 
When passions, born her friends, revolt her foes. 

Hence Satire's pow'r : 'tis her corrective parr 
To calm the wild disorders of the heart. 90 
She points the arduous height where glory lies, 
And teaches mad Attrition to be wise ; 

In the dark Sosom wakes the fair desire, 

Ufaws good from ill, a brighter flame from fire ; 
Strips black Oppression of her gay disguise, 95 
And bids the hag in native horror rise ; 

Strikes tow , ring Pride and lawless Rapine dead. 
And plants the wreath on Virtue's awful head. 

Nor boasts the Muse a vain imagin’d pow’r, 
Though oft she mounts those ills she cannot cure. 
The worthy court her, and the worthless fear ; 1 01 
Who shun her piercing eye, that eye revere. 

Her awful voice the vain and vile obey, 

And ev’ry foe to wisdom feels her sway. 

Smarts, pedants, as she smiles, no more are vain ; 
Desponding fops resign thc'clouded cane. 106 
Ilush’d at her voice, pert Folly’s self is still, 

And Dulness wondeis while she drops her quill. 
Like the arm'd bee, with art most subtly true, 
From pois'nous vice she draws a healing dew. 110 
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Weak are the ties that civil arts can find 
To quell the ferment of the tainted mind : 

Cunning evades, securely wrapp’d in wiles, 

And Force, strong-sinew’d, rends th* unequal toils ; 
7 be stream of vice impetuous drives along, 115 
T ©o deep for Policy, for Pow’r too strong. 

F.v’n fair Religion, native of the skies, 

Scorn’d by the crowd, seeks refuge with the wise’; 
The crowd with laughter spurm her awful train, 
And Mary courts, and Justice frowns in vain. 1 20 
But s itire’s shaft can pierce the harden’d breast ; 
She plays a ruling passion on the test; 

Undaunted, storms the batt’ry of his pride, 

And ii*es the brave that earth and heav’n defy’d. 
When fell Corruption, by her vassals crown’d, 123 
Derides fall'll Justice prostrate on the ground, 

Suift to red i ess an injur’d people’s groan. 

Bold same shakes the tyrant on her throne ; 
IW’rful as Death, defies the sordid train. 

And slaves and sycophants surround in vain. 130 
But with the friends of Vice, the foes of satire, 
All truth is spleen, all just reproof ill-natme. 

Well may they dread the Muse’s fatal skill ; 
Well may they tremble when she draws her qui t I : 
Her magic quill, that, like lthuricl’s spear, 135 
Reveals the cloven hoof or lengthen’d ear ; 

Bids vice and folly take their nat’ral shapes, 

Turn dutchesscs to strumpets, be?«x to apes ; 
Drags the \ile whisp’rer from his dark abode, 

Till all the daemon starts up from the toad, 140 
m 3 
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O sordid maxim * form’d to screen the vile, 

4 Tftfct true good-nature still must wear a amile 1* 
In fiowns array’d, her beauties stronger rise, 

Wh^n love of virtue wakes her scorn of vice. 
Where justice calls *tis cruelty to save, 145 
And ’us the laws* good-nature hangs the knave. 
Who combats virtue’s foe is virtue’s fnend ; 

Then judge of satire’s merit by her end : 

Jo guilt aJqqp her vengeance stands confin’d; 

OThe object of tfer lew# is all mankind. 150 
Scarce more the fnemrof man, the wise must own, 
E\’n A lien's bounteous hand than satire’s frown: 
This to chastise, as that to bless, was giv’u, 

Alike the faithful ministers of Hcav’n. 

Oft in unfeeling hearts the shaft is spent ; 155 
Though strong th’ example, weak the punishment. 
Tb£y least are paid, who merit satire most : 

Folly thelaureat’s, vice was Chartres’ boast. 

Then where's the wrong to gibbet high the name 
Of fools and knaves, already dead to shame ? 160 
Oft satire acts the faithful surgeon’s pait ; 
Gcn’rous and kind, though painful is her art : 
With caution bold she only strikes to heal, 
Though Folly raves to break the friendly steel. 
Then sure no fault unpartiaLsatire knows, 165 
Kind ev’n in vengeance, kind to Virtue’s foes. 
Whose is tfru crime the scandal too be theirs : 
i he Knave aud Fool arc thetr own libellers. 
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Dar E nobly tlicn ; but, conscious of your trust. 
As ever warm and bold, be ever just ; 170 

Nor eouft applause in these degen’rate days s 
The villain's censure is extorted praise# - 
But chief, be steady m a noble end. 

And shew mankind that truth has yet a friend. 

’Tis mean for empty praise of wit to write, 175 
As foplings grin to shew their teeth arc white. 

To biand a doubtful folly with a smile. 

Or madly blaze unknown defects, is vile ; 

*Tis doubly vile when, but to prove your art. 

You fix an arrow in a blameless heart. ISO 

O lost to Honor’s voice, O doom’d to shame, 

T hou fiend accurs’d, thou murderer of fame 1 
Fell ravishtr, from innocence to tear 
That name than liberty, than life, more dear 1 
Where shall thy baseness meet its just return ? 185 
Or what repay their guilt but endless scorn ? 

And know, immortal truth shall mock thy toil j 
Immortal truth shall bid the shaft recoil ; 

With rage retorted, wing the deadly dart, 

And empty all its poison in thy heart. 1 90 

With cautibn next the dang’rous pow’r apply • 
An eagle’s talon asks an eagle’s eye : 

Let satire then her proper object know, 

And ere she strike be sure she strike a foe. 
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Nor fondly deem the real fool confest, 1 95 

Because blind ridicule conceives a jest ; 

Before whose altar virtue oft hath bled, 

And oft a destin’d victim shall be led. 

I-o ! Shaftsb’iy Spars her high on Reason’s throne, 
And loads the slave with honors not her own : 200 
Big-swoln with folly, as her smiles provoke. 
Profaneness spawns , pert dunces nurse the joke 1 
Come let us join a while this titt’ring crew, 

And own the idiot guide for once is true ; 

Deiide our weak forefather’s musty rule, SOS 
Who therefore smil’d because they saw a fool ; 
Sublimer logic now adorns our isle, 

We therefore see a fool because we smile, 

Truth in her gloomy cave vhy, fondly seek ? 

Lo ! gay she sits, in Laughter’s dimpled cheek ; 2 10 
Contemns each surly academic foe, 

And couits the spruce freethinker and the beau. 
Dadalun arguments but few can trace, 

But all can read the language of grimace. 

Hence mighty Ridicule’s all-conqu’ring hand 215 
Shall work Herculean wonders through the land ; 
Bound in the magic, of her cobweb chain 
You, mighty Warburton ! shall rage in vain : 

In vain the trackless maze of truth you scan, 

And lend th’ informing clue to erring man. 220 
No more shall reason boast her pow’r divine, 
Her base eternal shook by Folly’s mine ! 

Truth’s sacred fort th’ exploded laugh shall win, 
And coxcombs vanquish Berkley by a grin. 
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But you, more sage, reject th’ inverted rule, 
-That truth is e’er explor’d by ridicule : 226 

On truth, on falsehood, let her colors fall, 

She throws a dazzling glare alike on all : 

As the gay pristn but mocks the flatter'd eye, 

And giv£* to ev’ry object ev’ry dye. 230 

Beware the mad advent* rcr : bold and blind 
She hoists her sail, and drives with cv'ry wind; 
Deaf as the storm to sinking virtue’s groan, 

Nor heeds a friend’s destruction or her own. 

Let clear-ey'd Reason at the helm preside, 235 
Bear to the wind, or stem the furious tide ; 

Then mirth may urge when reason can explore. 
This point the way, that waft us glad to shore. 

Though distant times may rise in satire’s page, 
Yet chief, ’tis her’s to draw the present age ; 240 
With Wisdom’s lustre Folly’s shade contrast. 

And judge the reigning manners by the past ; 

Bid Britain’s heroes (awful shades!) arise, 

And ancient honor beam on modem vice ; 

Point back, to minds ingenuous, actions fair, 245 
Till the sons blush at what their fathers were : 

Ere yet ’twas quite a folly to be just ; 

Ere yet ’twas beggary the great to trust ; 

When lowborn sharpers only dar’d a lie. 

Or falsify’d the card, or cogg’d the die ; 250 

Ere Lewdness the stain’d garb of Honor wore. 

Or Chastity was carted for the whore ; 

Vice flatter’d, in the plumes of Freedom drest, 

Or public spirit was the public jest. 
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Vet be'^rdegrade fair satire to a scold t 
mtib ltepilr^rthy mien her form debase, 

Wax Jet her smile and let her frown with grace ; 

In tnirth he temp’rate, temp'rate in her spleen, 
Nor, while she preaches modesty, obscene. 260 
Deep let her wound, not rankle to a sore, 

Nor call his Lordship , her Grace a . 

The Muse's charms resistless then assail. 

When wrapp’d in Irony’s trauspafent veil : 

Her beauties halft^mce4’4^k m0TC surprise, 265 
And keener lustre sparkles in her eyes. 

Thin he your line with sharp osmium grac’d. | 
Style Oodius honorable, Btyfa chaste. 

Datt not on folly an indignant eye ; 

Whoe'er discharg'd artillery on a fly? 270 

iSeridc not vice ; absurd the thought and vain 
To bind the tiger in so weak a chain. 

Nay more ; when flagrant crimes your laughtei 
The knave exults ; to smile is to approve, [move 
The Muse’s labor then success shall crown 275 
When Folly feels her smile, and Vice her frown* 

Know next what measures to each theme belong, 
And suit your thoughts and numbers to your song 
On wing proportion’d to your quairy rise, 

And stQop to earth, or soar among the skies. 28C 
Thus when a modish folly you rehearse, 

Free the expression, simple be the verse t 
In artless numbers paint th’ ambitious peer 
That mounts the box, and shines a charioteer ; 
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In strains familiar sing the midnight toil 285 
Of camps and senates disciplin'd by Hoyle ; 

Patriots and chiefs, whose deep design invades 
And carries off the Captive king— of Spades ! 

Let satire here in milder vigor shine, 

And gayly graceful sport along the line J 290 
Bid courtly Fashion quit her thin pretence, 

And smile each affectation into sense. 

Not so when Virtue, by her guards betray’d, 
Spurn'd from her throne, implores the Muse's aid ; 
When crimes, which erst in fcjodM darkness lay. 
Rise frontless, and insttU the 9ft of day > 296 

tndi gu K W follow'd fires, 

And white rt^d-chaStity with tears retires ; 

When nftk adult'ry On the genial bed, 

Hot from CocVtus, rears her baleful head ; 300 

Whan private faith and public trust are sold, 

And traitdrs barter liberty for gold ; 

When fell corruption dark and deep, like fate, 
Saps the foundation of a sinking state ; ** 

When giant Vice and Irreligion rise, 305 

On mountain'd falsehoods to invade the skies : 
Then warmer numbers glow through satire's page. 
And all her smiles are darken’d into rage ; 

On eagle wings she gains Parnassus' height, 

Not lofty Epic soars a nobler flight ; 3lfll 

Then keetici indignation hres her eye ; 

1 hen flash her lightnings, and her thunders fly ; 
Wide and more wide her flaming bolts are burl'd, 
Till all her wrath involves the guilty world. 
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And beams on virtue's friends a smile serene : 

She wounds reluctant, pours her balm with jo y. 
Glad to commend where worth attracts her eye. 
But chief when virtue, learning, arts, decline, 

She joys to see unconquer'd merit shine ; 320 

Where bursting glorious with departing ray 
Tine genius gilds the close of Britain's day : 

With joy she secs the stream of Roman art 
From Murray’s tongue flow purer to the heart ; 
Sees Yorke to feme e'er yet to manhood known, 
And just to cv'ry virtue btjt bis own ; $26 

Iirais unstain’d Cam With gen’totta pride- prod aim 
A sage’s, nine's, and a poet's, name? 

Bi holds * here Widcombe's happy hillstacend 
Karh orphan'd art, and virtue find a friend ; 33Q 
To ILigley’s honor’d shade directs her view, 

And calls each flow’r to form a wreath for you. 

But tread with cautious step this dang’rous ground. 
Beset with faithless precipices round : 

'I i nth be your guide ; disdain Ambition's call ; 335 
And if you fall with Truth you greatly fall. 

V I is Virtue’s native lustre that must shine ; 

The poet can but set it in his line ; 

And who, unmov'd with laughter, can behold 
A sordid pebble meanly grac’d with gold ? 340 

Let real merit theu adorn your lays. 

For shame attends on prostituted praise ; 

And all your wit, your most distinguish’d art, 

But inafces us grieve you want an honest heait. 
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Nor think the Muse by satire's law confined ; 
She yields description of the noblest kind. 846 
Inferior art the landscape may design. 

And paint the purple ev’ning in the line | 

Her daring thought essays a higher plan } 

Her hand delineates passion, pictures man. 350 
And great the toil the latent soul to trace, 

To paint the heart, and catch internal grace ; 

By turns hid Vice or Virtue strike our eyes. 

Now bid a Wolsey, or a Cromwell rise | * 

Now, with a touch more sact$d and refm’di 355 
Call forth a Chesterfield’s of Lonsdale's mind. 
Here sweet or strong may ev'ry color flow, 

Here let the pencil warm, the canvass glow ; 

Of light *and shade provoke the noble strife, 

And wake each striking feature into life. 360 


PART III, 

Through age. thu« bat Satire keenly thin’d, 

1 he friend to truth, to virtud, and mankind ; 

\ et the bright flame from virtue ne'er had spring. 
And man was guilty ere the poet sung. 

This Muse in silence joy’d each better age, 365 
Till glowing crimes had wak'd her into rage. 1 
Truth saw her honest spleen with new delight, 
And bade her wing her shaft and urge their flight. 
First on the sons of Greece she prov'd her art, 
And Sparta felt the fierce Iambic dart* 370 

FOP*. VOL. it. n 
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The flaming falchion rough Lucilius drew, 
tVuh dauntless warmth in Virtue’s cause engag’d, 
And conscious villains trembled as he rag’d. 

Then sportive Horace caught the gen’rous fire. 
For satire’s bow resign’d the sounding lyre. 376 
Each arrow polish’d in his hand was seen. 

And as it grew more polish’d grew more keen. 

His art, conceal’d in study’d negligence, 

Politely sly, cajol’d the’foes of sense : 380 

He seem’d to sport and trifle with the dart, 

But while he sported drove it to the heart* 

In graver strains majestic Pcrsius wrote. 

Big with a ripe exuberance of thought ; 

Greatly sedate, contemn’d a tyrant’s reign, 385 
And lash’d corruption with a calm disdain. 

More ardent eloquence and boundless rage 
Inflame bold Juvenal’s exalted page j 
His mighty numbers aw’d corrupted Rome, 

And swept audacious greatness to it* doom : 390 
1 he headlong torrent thi«ud|Hgm t i|btn on high 
Rent the proud lut’d the sky. 

But, io 1 the. fctaMctofW mWkirvd, 

Swoln Luxiy^ $-&*$*] e Ruin stalks behind ! 

As counties! tJK&Mfoin the north-east ’pour, 395 
To blast And ravage ev’ry flow’r, 

So barb’rtiulitiUttfcns spread contagious death, 

The sick’ftio^ laurel wither’d at tWir breath ; 
Deep StiMMt&n’s night the skies o’efhurtg, 
Bentath4|toi a baleful daws the poppy tpfufig ; 
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No longer genius woo’d the nine to love, 401 

But dulness nodded in the Muse’s grove % 

Wit, spirit, freedom, were the sole offence, 

Nor aught was held so dangerous as sense. 

At length, again fair science shot her ray, 405 
ttown’d in /the skies, and spoke returning day. 
Now, satire ( triumph o'er thy flying fbe, 

Now load thy quiver, string thy slacken'd how. 
’Tis done-HBcfet;(g|rCat Erasmus breaks die spell. 
And wounds triumphant Folly in her ceil : 4 1*0 

(In vain the solemn cowl sttrroufldk her flee. 

Vain at! her bigot cant, her sour grimace) 

With shame compell’d her leaden throne to quit. 
And own the force of reason urg’d by wit. 

’Twas then plain Domic in honest vengeance 
rose, 416 

His wit harmonious, though his rhyme was prose: 
He ’midst an age of puns and pedants wrote 
With genuine sense and Roman strength of thought. 

Yet scarce had safiie well relum’d her flatne 
(With grief the Muse records her country V shame) 
Ere Britain saw the foul revolt commence, 421 
And trcach’rous Wit began her war with Sense. 
Then rose a shameless mercenary train, 

Whom latest time shall view with juSi disdain ; 

A race fantastic, in whose gaudy line 425 

Untutor’d thought, and tinsel beauty shine ; 

•Wit’s shatter’d mirror lies in fragments bright, 
Reflects not nature, but confounds the sight. 
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pftrf’mtrak the court poet blush’d to sing ; 

*Twa« all his praise to say * the oddest thing ;*'430 
Proud for a jest obscene, a patron’s nod, 

To martyr Virtue, or blaspheme his God* 

Ill-fated Dryden ) who unmov’d can see 
Th* extremes of wit and meanness join’d in thee f 
Flames that could mount and gain their kindred 
skies, 43? 

Low creeping in the putrid sink of Vice ; 

A Muse whom Wisdom woo’d, but woo’d in vain, 
The pimp of Pow’r, the prostitute to Gain ; 
Wreaths, that should deck fair Virtue’s form alone, 


To strumpets, traitors, tyrants, vilely thrcnvnf 440 

Unrival I’d parts, the scorn of 

And genius rise a monument Charne l 

More happy France : immortal B oilcan there 
Supported Genius dritb * AfgeVcarc ; 

Him with her love propitious satire blest, 445 
And vine into his breast; 

Fan^l^haim t# form his line conspire, 

judgment guides the purest fire, 
length, the British genius smile, 
)M* ImjN’r her bounties o’er her favor’d isle: 450 

$ ehotf, for Pope she twines the laurel crown, 
u4 centres ev’ry poet’s pow'r in one ! 

f lpi Roman’s force adorns his various page, 
ay smiles, collected strength, and manly rage. 
^Despairing guilt and dulness loath the sight, 455 
As spectres vanish at approaching light. 
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In this clear mirror with delight we view 
Each image justly fine and boldly true ; 

Here Vice, dragged forth by Truth’s supreme decree, 
Behold* and hates her own deformity ; 460 

While selfaeen Virtue in the faithful line 
With modest joy surveys her ierra divine. 

But, oh 1 what thoughts, what numbers, shall I find 
But faintly to aprea the poet’s mind t 
Who yonder star’s effulgence can display, 465 
Unless he dip his pencil in the ray ? 

Who paint a god unless the god inspire ? 

What catch the lightning but the speed of fire ? 
So, mighty Pope ! to make thy genius known* 

All pow’r is weak, all numbers-^-but thy own. 470 
Each Muse for thee with kind contention strove. 
For thee the Graces left th* Idalian grove. 

With watchful fondness o’er thy cradle hung. 
Attun’d thy voice, and form’d thy infant tongpe. 
Next to her bard majestic Wisdom came ; 475 

The bard enraptur’d caught the heav’nly flame 3 
With teste superior scorn’d the venal tribe 
Whom fear can sway, or guilty greatness bribe » 
At Fancy’s call who l£*r the wanton sail. 

Sport with the stream, and trifle in the gale. 4 BO 
Sublimer views thy darling spirit bound ; 

1 hy mighty voyage was creation’s round 3 
Intent new worlds of wisdom to explore, 

And bless mankind with Virtue’s sacred store 3 
A nobler joy than wit can give, impart, 483 
And pour a moral transport o’er the heart. 
n 3 
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fantastic wit shoots momentary fires. 

And, like t meteor, while we gaze expires ; 

Wit* kitsfM by the sulphurous breath of Vice, 
LiJte the blue lightning, while it shines destroys s 
bit Genius, fir’d by Truth’s eternal ray, 491 
Mii0p cilir and constant, like the source of dap: 
Hie thfkits beam prolific and refin’d 
Feeds, warms, inspir in, and exalts rhe mind ; 
Mildly dispels each wint'ry passion’s gloom, 495 
And opens all the virtues into bloom. 

This praise, immortal Pope ! to thee be giv’n ; 
Thy genius was indeed a gift from Hcav’p* 

Hail, Bard unequali’d ! in whose <t«hieu line 
Reason and wit with strength collected shine ; 500 
Where matchless wit hot wins the second praise, 
Lost, nobly lost, in truth’s superior blaze. 

Did friends|dp e’er mislead thy wand’ring'Muse ? 
That fric$4Aip sure may plead the great excuse ; 
That saciSjjl friendship * hich inspir’d thy song, 505 
Fair.in^defcct, and amiably wrong. 

ErrOr film this cv'n truth can scarce reprove ; 

’IJw almost virtue when it flows from love. 

* Ye deathless names 1 ye sons of endless praise f 
ffy Virtue crown’d with never-fading bays 1 510 

Sty, shall an artless Muse, if you inspire, 

&gbt her pale lamp at your immortal fire ? 

Or if, O Warburton ! inspir’d by you. 

The daring Muse a nobler path pursue. 

By you inspir’d on trembling pinions soar, 515 
The sacred founts of social bliss explore, 
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In her bold numbers chain the tyrant's sage, 

And bid her country's glory lire her page j— 

If such her fate, do thou, fair Truth ! descend, 

And watchful guard her in an honest end ; 520 
Kindly severe, instruct her equal line 
To 4»urt no friend, nor own a foe, but thine. 

But if her giddy eye should vainly quit 
Thy sacred paths,, jto ran the maze of wit) 

If her apostate heart should e’er incline 525 
To offer incense at corruption’s shrine ; 

Urge, urge thy pow’r, the black attempt confound, 
And dash the smoking censer to the ground I 
Thus aw’d to fear, instructed h»(4f see— 
That guilt is doom’d to sink in'iafamy. 530 



AN ESSAY ON MAN : 

IN FOUR EPISTLES. 

TO H. ST.JOHN, L. BOMNCBROKE. 


THE DESIGN. 

IIav Inc proposed to write some pieces on Ha* * 
man Life and Manners, such as (to use my Lord 
Bacon’s expression) * come home to men’s bu- 

* siness and bosoms,’ I thought it more satis- 
factory to begin .w$*h considering Man in the 
abstract — his Natunfand his State } since to 
prove any moral duty, to enforce buy moral 
precept, pr to examine the pcrfectkfnror lmper- 
fecriofurf any creature whatsoever, it is neces- 
sary first to know what Condition and relation 
it is placed in* an4 wbfcldtf the proper end and 
purpose of its bejjpg* «« 

The science of burner ftt&'re is, like all other sci- 
ences, reduced 4p Ja fcw clear points : there are 
not many certabt ^truths in this world. It is, 
therefore, in the anatomy of the mind, as in 
that of the t>ody : more good will accrue to 
mai^cirfi! by attending to the large, open, 
aod/pejceptiblc parts, than by studying too 
much’ such finer nerves and vessels, the con- 
(formations and uses of which will for ever 
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escape our observation. The dispt^ei 
upon these last ; and, I will ve 
they have less sharpened the wita, tb 
of men against each other, and hpve duhWpHI 
the practice, more than advanced the theory of 
morality. If I could flatter myself that this 
Essay* has any merit, it is in steering betwixt the 
extremes $ doctrines seemingly opposite, in 
pq|ri«g terms utterly unintelligible, said 
in forming a temperate, yet not inconsistent, 
and a short, yet not imperfect system of Ethics, 
This I might have done in prose ; but 1 chose 
verse, and even rhyme, for two treasons. The 
one will appear obvious \ — that principles, max* 
ims, or precepts, so written, both strike the 
reader more strongly at first, and are more easi- 
ly retained by him afterwards. The other may 
seem odd, but it is true ; — I found 1 could exfi 
press them more shortly this way than in 
itself ; and nothing is more certain than that much 
of the force as well as grace pf arguments or 
instructions depends on thei^^ttiKiqftess. I was 
unable to treat this part of my j|M6i&ft*dre in de- 
tail without becoming dry aa4$|ptyus, or more 
poetically without sacrificing percpcfeity to orna- 
ment, without wandering from the precision, or 
breaking the chain of reasoning. If any man 
can unite all these without diminution of any of 
them, I freely confess be will compass a thing 
above my capacity. 
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P|i* now published is only to be considered as 
dtf MW H a p of Man, marking out no more 
^^^4ffeater parts, their extent, their limits, 
U wMpir connection, but leaving the particular 
p*ttfctobe more folly delineated in the charts 
^vhich are to follow ; consequently these Epis- 
odes* in their progress (if I have health and lei- 
sure to make any progress) will be less dry, 
and more susceptible of poetical Srnaihent, I 
am here only opening the fountains, and clear- 


ing the passage : to deduce ftht rivers, to follow 
them in their ttftme, audio oWfcrvc their effects, 
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Of THE NAT-URF AND STATE OF MAN Wlfll 
RESPECT TO THE UNJVERSR* 


dT&c atrflument* 

OF Man tn the abstract 1. That we can judge only with regard 1 
10 our own system, being ignorant of the relations of systems 
and things, v. 17, sic, IT. That Man is riot to be deemed tat* 
perfect, but a being suited to his place and rank, to the da tik 
non, agreeable to the general order of tlnngs,and conformable 
to ends and relatione to him unknown, y. 35, Are. 111. That 
it is partly upon h» ignorance of future events, andjnitfe 
upon the hope of a future state, that all bis happiness tn me 
present depends, v, 77, Ac. IV. The pride of aiming St gsorb 
knowledge, and pretending to more perfection, the cause of 
Manb error and arisen. The impiety of putting himself tn 
the place of God, and, jading of the fitness or unfitness, per- 
fection or imperfection, Justice or injustice, of his dispensa- 
tions, v. UJ, &c. V. 1 lie absurdity of conceiving himself the 
final cause of the creation, or expecting that perfection m the 
moral world which ts n6t in the natural, v. 131, At. VI Ibe 
unreasonable ueKS of his complaints against Providence, while, 
on the owe hand, he demands the perfections of the angels, 
and on the other, the bodily qualifications of the brutes; 
though to possess anj ol the sensitive faculties in a higher 
deg ice would render him miserable, v. 173, &e, Vn.ftaat 
throughout tlie whole \ ibihic world an universal ofddnnd 
gradation in the sensual and mental faculties is observed, 
which t ruses a subordination of creature to citttUre, and of 
all creatures to Man. 'I he gradations of sense, msunct, 
thought, reflection, reason, that reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties, v. 207. VIII. H«W much further tint 
order and subordination of living creatures may .extend above 
and below ut, were any part of which broken, not that part 
only, but the whole connected creation, must be destroyed, 
v. 233 IX. 1 he extravagance, madness, and pride, of such 
a desire, v 259. X The consequence of all, tfif absolute 
submission due to Providence, both aa to our present and fu- 
ture state, v. 291, Ac. to the end. 

Aware, tny St. John ! leave all meaner things, 
To low ambition and the pride of kings* 
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ap;. j^sincc life can little more supply 
look al>out us and to die) 
ffflgii^frce o'er all this scene of Man ; 5 

A fflnfanaze ! but not without a plan ; 

A *$$$?? Where weeds and flowVs promiscuous 
shoot. 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample held, 

Try what the open, what the coverts yield; 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 

Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 

Laugh where we must, be candidrohpre we can, 15 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man* 

I. Say fu?£, of God aSove, or Man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Gf Man, what see we but his station here, 
from which to reason, or to which refer ? SO 
Through worlds unnumber’d though the Gods br 
known, 

*Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He who through vast immensity can pierce. 

See worlds oh worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 25 

What Other planets circle other suns, 

What varyM being peoples ev’ry star. 

May tell why Heav’n has made us as we are. 

But of this frame* the bearings and the ties, 

The strong connexions, nice dependencies* SO 
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Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d through ? or can a part contain the whdfc? 

Is the great chain, that draws all to agree. 

And drawn supports, upheld by Qod of thee ? 

II. Presumptuous Man! the reason wouldst 
thou find 35 

Why form’d so weak, so'lhtle, and so blind ? 
Pint, if thou canst, the harder reason guess 
Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less ? 
Ask of thy mother Earth why oaks arc made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade ? 44 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove ? 

Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 
That Wisdom infinite must form the best. 

Where all must full or not coherent he, 45 
And all that rises rise in due degree ; 

Then in the scale of reas’ning life ’tis plain 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as tn« j 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, If God has plac’d him Wrong ? 50 

Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call 
May, must be right, as relative to all. ^ 

In human works, though labor’d on with pah), 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain t 
. In God’s, one single can its end produce, 55 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 

So Man, who here seems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown j 
vol. it. 0 
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TPfccbes. some wheel, or vetoes to some goal : 

we see, and not a whole. $0 
pioud steed shall know why man re- 

His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains f 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is how a victim, and now Egypt's god ; 

Then shall Man's pride and duiness comprehend 6S 
His actions’, passions’, beings', use and end ; 

Why doing, suffering, check’d, impell’d j and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not Man’s imperfect, Heav'n in fault; 
Say rather Man’s as perfect as he ought : 70 

His knowledge measur’d to his stt^ and place, 
His time a moment, And a, point his spacc. 

If to be perfaft in f lmdn tphere, 

\Vhat matter, tom OP fate, or here, or there ? 

bWd toJayi# as completely so, 7 5 

^ft, who, began a thousand years ago. 

Itfi Heav’n from all creatures hides the book 
of Fate, 

All but the page prescrib’d, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know ; 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 80 

The lamb thy not dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and p}ay ? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow'vy food. 

And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 
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Oh ! blindness to the future 1 kindly giv*n, is 
*1 hat each may fill the circle mark’d by Heav’n J 
Who sees with equal eye, as Gtjd of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atomaor systems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. #0 
Hope humbly then, with trembling pinrotti $ 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God a faktf 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know* 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast t 95 
Man never b but always to be blest. 

The soul (uneasy and confin’d) from home. 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian 1 whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears hhn in the wind ; 1 06 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk, or Milky Way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n. 

Behind the cloud-topp'd hill, an humbler heav’n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 105 
Some happier island in the wat'ry-wastc, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No bends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To de, contents his hatural desite,— 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 111) 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

IV. Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
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Mp rtjpcrfcction what thou fancy’s* such ; 115 

TOyJ&crc he gives too little, there t&o much ; 
Ek«ffoy:i|il creatures for thy sport or gust. 

Yet cry-^If Man’s unhappy, God’s unjust. 

If man alone engross not Heav’n’s high care. 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there, — ISO 
Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod. 
Rejudge rfis justice, be the god of GOD. 

In pnde, in reas’ntng pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere,* and rush into jfic slues. 

Pride still is aiming at the ble&s’d abodes, 125 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels men rebel 4 
And who but wishes tfy invert the laws 

fiTf rnal Cause. 130 
%yhat end the heav’nly bodies shine, — 
Earth fof whose use ? Pride answers, • ’'1 is for 
* mine: 

4 For mejldad Nature wakes her genial pow’r, 

4 Stickles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry flow’r ; 
4 Annual for me the grape, the rose, renew 1 35 
4 The juice ncctareous and the balmy dew ; 

4 For me the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

4 For me health gushes from a thousand springs ; 

4 Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 

4 My footstool earth, my canopy the skies;’ 140 
But errs not Nature from this gracious end. 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
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When earthquakes swallow, or when temp&t* 
sweep 

Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep ? 

4 No, 1 ’tis reply’d; 4 the first almighty Cause 145 

• Acts loot by partial but by gen’ral laws ; 

+ TV exceptions few; some change since all began; 

• And what created perfect ?' — Why then man ? 
If the great end be human happiness, 

Then Nature deviates; and can man do less ? 150 
As much that end a constant course requites 
Of show'rs and sunshine, as of Man’s desires ; 

As much eternal springs and cloudless skies. 

As men for ever temp’rate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’t design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 156 

Who knows, but he whose hand the lightning 
forms. 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms ; 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar's mind, *T59 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 
From pride, from pride, our very reas’ning springs; 
Account for moral as for natural things : 

Why charge we Hcav'n in those, in these acquit P 
In both, to reason right, is to submit. 

Better for us, peibaps, it might appear, 165 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 

That never air or ocean felt the wind, 

That never passion discompos'd the mind* 

But all subsists by elemental strife j 
And passions are the elements of life. 170 

© 3 
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1?cal order, since the world begat?, 

ISs^ept hi Nature, and is kept in Man. 

VI. What would this Man ? Now upward will 
heso*f| 

And, little less than angel, would be more ; 
Now,lodlGfop downwards, just as griev'd appears, 175 
To w«it the Kaength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made Ibr his ibse all creatures if he call. 

Say what their use, had he the pow’rs of all ? 
Nature to these, without profusion, kind. 

The proper organv proper pow’rs assign’d ; 180 

Each seeming want compensated of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force ; 
All in exact proportion to their state ; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate ; 

feftch beast, each insect, happy in its own : 185 

I%Jfeav’n unkind to Man, and Man alone ? 

ISball he alone, whom rational we call. 

Be pleas'd with nothing, if not bless’d with all ? 

The .bliss pf Man (could Pride that blessing find) 
Is not in act or think beyond Mankind ; 190 

No powers of body or of soul to share, 

Bui who! his nature and his state can bear. 

Why Has- not Man a microscopic eye ? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say for what use were finer optics giv'n, 1 9 $ 

T* inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? 
Of touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonize at ev’ry port ? 
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Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? fOO 

If Nature thunder’d in his op’ntng ears, 

And stunn'd him with the music of the sphere}. 
How wolild he wish that Hcav’n had left Mm still 
The whisp’ring zephyr and the purling rill ? 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 20$ 
Alike in What it gives and what dentes ? 

VII. Far as Creation’s ample range extends 
The scale of scnml, mental porw’rs ascends : 

Mark how it mounts 10 Man’s imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass ! 210 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mok’t dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam ? 

Of smell, the headlong lionets between. 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green ? 

Of hearing from the life that hlls the flood 215 
To tbat which waibles through the vernal woq£$ 
1 he spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread* and lives along the line ; 

In the nice bee what sense so subtly true, 
From^poiS*nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 220 
How instinct varies in the grov’ling swine 
Compar'd, half-rcas’ning elephant, with thine! 
*Twixt that and reason what a nice harrier 1 
For tver sep’ratt, vet for ever near 1 
Remembrance and reflection how ally’d ! '22 5 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide I 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never pass th’ insuperable line ! 
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«N«i. just gradation could they be 
Subjected these to thos^m; all to thee ? 230 

The pow'rs*of all subdu'Miiy thee alone, 

Is not thy reason all these poVrs in on ti 

VIII, See through this air, this ocean* end this 

earth, 

All rnatter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive bfe may go I 23$ 
Around, how wide 1 how deep extend below 1 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began. 
Nature's ethereal, hupan, angel, Man, 

Beast, bird, £sh, insert, wha* no eye can see. 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee s 240 
From tfe«f to nothings— On superior pow’rs 
Were wo fa press, inferior might on ours j 
Or m lift full creation leave a void. 

Inhere, one step beaten, the great scale's destroy'd : 

Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 24 1 
dTf&ch, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to tb* amazing whole, 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must fall, 250 

let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be burl’d, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world * 
Heav'n’s whole foundations to tbeir centre nod»255 
fifod Nature tremble to the throne of God ; 
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All this dread order break— for whom? for rfreef 
Vile wprm ! — oh, madness ! pride ! impiety 1 

IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspir’d to be the head ? ' UGO 
What it* the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 

To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this gen'ral frame ? 

Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains 265 
'i he great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That chang'd through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in th 1 ctherial frame, 270 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
JLivcs through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 275 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and bums : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
lie fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 280 

X. Cease then, nor Order Imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 
Submit— -in this or any other sphere, 285 

Secure to be as bles&'d as thou canst beat ! 
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the hand of one disposing Pam’r, 

Or in the natal or the moral hour. 

All nature is but art unfcffcyn to thee ; 

Al^chance direction, which thou caustnot see; 290 
All discord harmony not understood ; 

Alifyartial evil universal good : 

And spite of prule, in erring reason’s spite. 

One truth is clear. Whatever u t is right* 294 
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or THE NATURE AND STATR Of Mfrtf 
WITH RESPECT TO HIMSELF AS A If 
INDIVIDUAL. 


C6e argument. 

I. THE boltaCA of Min not to pry intotJodLfjl'Ss study Wm- 
Mlf j his middle future ; his poWtfftMglteillies, vet. 1» to 
19. The limits of his capacity, VvW|?«fc. 11. The two prin- 
ciples of Man, sdf-krv^Wnd reason, both necessary, v. $3, Ac. 
Self-love the stronger, and whv, v. 67, Ac. Their end the 
same, v. 81, Ac. III. The passions, and their use. v. 93, ro 
139. The predominant passion, and its force, v. 133, to 160. 
Its necessity, In directing Men to different purposes, v. 165. 
Ac. Its providential use in fixing our principle, and ascer- 
taining our virtue, v. 177. IV. Virtue and vice joined in our 
mixed nature ; the limits near, yet the things separate and 
evident : vrhat is the office of Reason, v. 203, to 216. V. Hoar 
odious vice in itself, and how wo deceive ourselves into it, 
v. 917. VI. That, however, the ends of Providence and ge- 
neral good are answered in our passions and imperfections, 
v. 238 , Ac. How usefully these are distributed to all order* 
of Men, v. S41 ; how useful they are to society, v. 351 tyvg 
to individuals, v. 263. iu every sutc, and every age of life, 
v. 273, Ac. 


1. Know then thyself, presume not God to 
scan : 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Plac'd 00 this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely great. 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 5 
With too much weakness for the Stoic's pride. 

He hangs between, in doubt to act or rest j 
la doubt to deem himself a god or beast ; 
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ItJ doubt his mind or body to prefer, 

J$orn but to die, and reasoning but to crT : 10 

dUfke in ignorance, his reason such, 

1 jvhether he thinks too little or too much : 
tfatfps of thought and passion, al! confus’d ; 

Still by himself abus'd or disabus'd : 

Created half to rise and half to fall ; II 

Great Lord of all things, irt* prey to all j 
S°^ judge ot txugL gullets error hurl'd \ 

The of the world ; 

Go, wwJtpus jP&ture ! mount where science 

mu . . « 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planers in what orbs to run, 

Cdcrpet old Time, and regulate the sun ; 

f t $par with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere, 
l t^te first good, firs^ perfect, and fi^t fair ; 
tread the mazy round his followers trod, 2 5 
And ‘ quitting sense' call * imitating God 
As Eastern priests in giddy circles run. 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 

Go, teach eternal Wisdom how to rule — 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! 39 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal Man unfold all Nature’s law. 


Admir'd such wisdom ijl an earthly shape, 

And shew’d a Newton as we shew an ape. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 35 
Describe or hx one movement of his mio&? 
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Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend. 
Explain his own beginning or his end ? 

Alas i vthat wonder 1 Man’s superior part 
Uncheck’d may rise, and climb from art to artsjy 
But wh^n his own great work « but begun, 

What Reason weaves, by passion is undone^* 
Trace Science then, with Modesty thy guide; 
First strip off all hei equipage of pride S 
Deduct what is but vanity or dress, 45 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness; 

Or tricks to shew the stretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain ; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th* excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts ; 50 

Then _see how little the remaining sum, 

Which serv'd the past, and must the times to cornel 
II. Two principles in httoaan nature reign, 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, ^5 
Each works its end, to move and govern all ; 

And to their proper operation still 
Ascribe ail good ; to their improper, ill. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 60 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end; 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 

Or metm-like, flame lawless through the void, 65 
Destroying others, by hiuwelf destroy’d, 
vo i. ii. r- 
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Most strength the moving principle requires j 
j|jgivei$&k, It prompts, impels, inspires. 

Arate ahi ijukt the comparing lies, 

but to check, deliberate, and advise. 70 
IfiPwe, stHI stronger, as its object’s nigh, 
Reai$g^Wt distance, and in prospects lie : 

That immediate good by present sense; 
Reason the future and the consequence. 

Thicker than arguments temptations throng ; 75 

At best more watchful ^s, bnt that more strong. 
The action of the monger to suspend, 

Reason soil use, to reason still attend. 

Attention, habit and experience gains ; 79 

ikk strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 
,Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite ; 

And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 

Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 85 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Fain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flow’r : 90 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 

Oar greatest evil, or on r greatest good. 

III. Modes of self-love the passions we may 
call ; 

Tit teal good or seeming moves them all : 
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But since not ev’ry good we can divide, 9} 
And reason bids us for our own provide, 

Passions, though selfish, if their means he fair. 
List under Reason, and deserve her care » 

Those tlfitt imparted court a nobler aim, 

Exalt xheir hind, and take some virtuous name. 

In lazy apathy let Stoics boast Iftl 

Their virtue fix’d ; tit fix’d as in a frosts 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; 

Bat strength of mind is eftomise, not rest : 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul ; 105 

Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole* 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale ; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 10$ 
He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 

Passions, like elements, thoughborn to fight. 
Yet mix’d and soften’d in his worllwite s 
These *ti$ enough to temper and employ; m 
But what imposes Man, can Mah destroy ? 
Suffice that Reason keep to Nature’s road; 115 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleasure’s smiling train. 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain, 

Those mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin’d. 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind : 1 20 
The light and shades whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and color of our life. 

Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes. 

And when in act they cease in prospect rise; 
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ani * future still to find; 125 
pHfc ,rittploy of body and of mind. 
jRpm^NraAf charms, but charm not all alike : 

senses different objects strike. 

Hettw ditfVcnt passions morC tor less inflame, 

As strifcg, or weak, the orp^bj, the frame ; 130 
And hence one master-patttonilt the breast, 

Like Aaron's serpent, swaTloWs up the rest. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath. 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 135 
Grows with bis growth, and strengthens with his 
strength ; 

So, cast and mingled with hit very frame, 

The mind’s disease, its ruling passion cape ; 

Each vital humor which should feed thcwfcoJe, 


Soon flows to tjris in body and in jar** HO 
Whatever wstint the heart, or l^u). 

As the mind opens and its functiAfif spread. 
Imagination pitas her dangerous *ft, 

And pours it all upon tile peccant part. 

Nature its mother^ Habit it its nurse ; Ho 
Wit, spirit, facufckf, hut make it worse ; 

Reason Itself but^tVCs it edge and pow’r, 

As HcstvVs blett beam turns vinegar more sour. 

We, wretched Subjects, though to lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some fav’rite still obey : 1 50 

AJi 1 if she lend not arms as well as rules, 

What can she more than tell us we are fools ? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 

A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 
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Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 14# 
The choice we make, or justify it madd; 

Proud of an easy conquest all along, 

She but removes weak passions lor the strong. 

So when small humors gather to a gout. 

The doctor fancies he has dnv*n them ot|t* 149 
Yes, Nature’s road must ever be prefenr’d % 
Reason is here no guide; but still a guard : 

9 Tis her*! to rectify, not overthrow. 

And treat this passion more as friend than foe ; 

A mightier PowV the strong direction sends, 164 
And sev’ral Men impels to sev’ral ends ; 

Like varying winds, by other passions tost, 

This drives them constant to a certain coast* 

Let pow’r or knowledge, gold or glory, please. 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of eaac, 170 
Through Hie ’tis follow’d, ev’n gpe’i expenqg, 
The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence, 

The monk’s humility, the beroVgpdc; 

All, all alike, find reason on their side. 

Th’ eternal Art, educing good from ill, 175 
Crafts on this passion our best principle; 

'Tis thus the mercury of Man is fix’d, 

Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d; 

The dross cements what else were too refin’d. 

And in one int’iest body acts with mind. 180 
As fruits ungrateful to the planter’s care 
On savage stocks inserted learn to bear. 

The surest virtues thus from passions shoot. 

Wild Nature’s vigor working at the root* 

r 3 
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• TWfrt crops of wit and honesty appear 185 

ffbm spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 
t$ee anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 

Ev’n av’rice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy ; 

Lust, through some certain straiifcrs well refin'd, 

Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 190 

Envy, to which th* ignoble mind's a slave, 

Is emulation in the learn'# or brave ; 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name. 

But what will grow on pride or grow on shame. 

Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice ally'd * 196 

Reason the bias turns to good frot^fljjp* 

*And Nero reigns a Titus if he wily V 
The fiery soul abhorr'd in Catiline, * 

In Dccius charms, in Curtius is divine: 200 

The mme amhapn can destroy or save, 

And make a patriot as it makes a knave. 

IV. This U* and darkness in our chaos join'd, 
What shall divide ? the God w it bin the mind. 

Extremes in Nature equal ends pioduce ; 205 
In Man they join to some mysterious use : 

Though each by turns the other's bounds invade, 
As in some well-wrought picture light and shade. 
And oft so mix, the difi 'rcncc is too nice 
Where ends the vtrtue or begins the vice. 210 

.Fools 1 who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice or vtrtue there is none at all. 

If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 
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Aik your own and nothing it ter plain ; 2! A 
Tts to mistake them, coats thp ti#§ltf4md pain. 

V. Vice is a monster of so S^gliful mien. 

As to be tated needs but to be 4e*n \ 

Yet seen too oft, familiar wifi* her face, 

We first endure, then pity; then embrace* 22# 
But where the extreme t of vice was ne'er agreed t 
Ask where’s the north ? It York, *ti» on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcadet; and there 
At Greenbad, Zembla, or the Lord khowa where. 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 225 
But thinks his neighbor further gone than he ; 

E\ ’n those who dwell beneath its very zone 
Or never fee! the rage, or never 6wn ; 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 

'1 he hard inhabitant contends is right. 23# 

Virtuous and vicious eVry maioHhut be, 

Few in th* extreme, hut all in thc^tgree: 

The rogue and fool by fits rs fiirOd wise, 

And ev’n tht best, by fits, what they despise. 

*Tis but by parts sc follow good or til 
For, ucc or virtue, self directs it still : 

Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But HcavV* great view is one, and that the whole : 
That counterworks each folly and caprn e , 

That disappoints th* eHect of ev’ry vice ; 240 

That happy frailties to all ranks apphr’d, 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
hear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 

1 o kings presumption, and to crowds belief : 
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w 

That, virtue’s ends from vanity can raise, 24 & 
Which seeks no int’rest, no reward, but praise ; 
And build on wa$p, aud on defects of mind. 

The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, m a friend, 250 

Bids each on other for assistance call. 

Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common int’rest, ojr endear the tic. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 255 
Each botnc-felt joy that life inherits here ; 

Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 

Those joys, those loves, those int'rests, to resign ; 
Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death* and calmly pass away. 260 
Whate’er tl^Mjttkm, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will tXnge.his neighbor with himself. 
The leam’d i*|g£py Nature to explore. 

The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The rich j» bappy in the plenty giv’n, 265 
f’he poor contents him with the care of Heav’n. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 

The sot a hero, lunatic a king j 
The starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely bless’d ; the poet in his Muse. 279 
See some strange comfort ev’ry state attend. 
And pride bestow’d on all, a common friend ; 

See some fit passion ev’ry age supply : 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
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Behold the child, by Natures kindly lav 275 
Pleat’d with a rattle* tickled with a straw ; 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little lfrnder, but as empty quire ; 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his- riper stage, 279 
And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age; 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before ; 

Till tir’d be sleeps, and life’s poor play Si o’er. 
Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 

Each want of happiness by hope supply’d, Sti 
And each vacuity of tense by pride : 

These build as fast as knowledge can destroy J 
In Folly's Cup still laughs the bubble, Joy ; 

One prospect lost, another still we gain. 

And not a vanity is giv'n m vain ; f 9® 

IVn mean self-love becomes, by force divine. 

The scale to measure others want^by thine. 

See I and confess one comfort still must rise ; 

’Tis this, Though Man’s a fool, ^fet God is wise* 
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or CfcE NATURE AND (TATE OF MAN 
WITH RESPECT TO SOCIETY. 


<E(t XtBintunt. 

L The whole universe one system of society, v. 7, kc. Nothing 
made wholly for itself, nor jet wholly for another, v. 27. The 
bappinem of animals mutual, v. 49. II. Reason or instinct 
• operate alike to the good of each individual, v. 79. Reason or 
instinct operate also to society in ayUndmpfL'V. 99. 111. How 
far society is earned by instinct. pNtttituch farther by 

reason, v. 128. 1Y. Of that cram S|B|)ied the State of Na- 
ture, t. wametstMV SMtinct in the invention 

Of arts, v, |||g and wfbe/wriM of *<>ciety, v. 176. V. Qnein 
, V. 199: pngm of monarchy, v 207 ; Fa- 
it, V. 2ft. VI. Origin of true religion and 
the asnw* principle, of love, v.215, See; 
fof anpeistidon and ryranny, from the tame principle, 
IT, V. 237, The influence of self-love operating to 
aortal and pflimt good, v 266. Restoration of true religion 
and government On their first principle, v. 285. Mtaed go- 
vernment, t . 288. Vanoua forma of each, and the true end 
of ail, v. 900, Arc, 



Here then we ie*t : * The Universal Cause 
• Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.* 

In all the madness of superfluous health, 

/The train of pride, the impudence of wealth, 

Let this great truth be present mgbt and day ; 5 

But must be present, if we preach or pray. 

. I. Look round our world, behold the chain of 
Combining all below, and all above. [love 

See plastic Nature working to this end. 

The single atoms each to other tend, 


10 
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Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impeU’d its neighbor to embrace. 

See matter next, with various life endued, 

Press to one centre still, the gen'ral good: 

See dying* Vegetables life sustain, 1 & 

See life dissolving vegetate again. 

All forms that perish other terms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath and die,) 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne. 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return, tt 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole, 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast fit aid of Man, and Man of burnt. 

All serv'd, all serving : nothing stands alone ; 81 
The chain bolds on, and where it ends, unknown* 
Has God, thou fool 1 work’d solely for thy 

good. 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? - ** 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly spread the fiow'ry lawn : 3f 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and tings P 
Joy tunes hit voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the Monet pours his throat ? 

Loves of hit own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously hestnde, Si 
Shares with hia lord the pltiture and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that Strews the plash ? 

The birds of beav’n shall vindicate their grain. 
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fail harvest of the golden yqj r ? 
fdtt p^\* and justly, the describing steer* 40 
wftc Ufath at plough# not, nor obey* thy call, 
JUvcftti the labors of this Lord of all. 

O' **&now, Nature*# children all divide her care : 
The fur that warn# a monarch, warm’d a bear. 44 
While man esclttstf, 4 Set all things for my use l’ 
1 See Man for mine 1’ replies a pamper’d goose. 
And just aa short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the pow’iful sail the weak control % 
Be Man the wit and tyrant of the whole ; 50 

Nature that tv rant checks y hp only knows, 

.And helps, another creaturt’i wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the do\e P 
Admires the jay tbe insect’s gilded wings P 55 
Or hears the h|#rk when foijomela sings? 

: to birds he gives his woods, 
X ohcasfrlm pptnres, and to fash his floods ; 

Mg Some hit mfrest prompts him to provide, 

Rlr more hi# pfoaanse, yet for more his pnde : 60 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
1 h’ extensive bleating of his luxury. 

That very life his fawned hunger craves, 

Me saves from fam in e, from the savage saxes \ 
Nay, feasts the animal be dooms his feast, 65 
And, till he ends the being, makes it blest ; 
Winch sees no snore the stroke, or feels the ptin, 
lhao favor’d Man by much ethereal slain* 
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Thr crcmtt liid bis feast of Mb Wwej 
Thou, too/viiutpemb, when thy faitli# !%t 
To eacb t »9l)i^tsgbett^ HeivHi, »IH 
Gives outtfae useless kfnnrlc^ of ill fad s 
To Man imparts it, but with such i *idW 
As, while he dreads it, makes hint hope *MfO* 
lire hour conceal’d, and** tenure thefcre, VI 
Death Still draws nearer, never seeming near. 

Grew standing miracle % that Hcwr*a assign'd 
Its only thinking thing thk tarn of mind* 

HI Wbrttret With reason or with instinct blot, 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which into them hast t 
To Wis* a like by that direction tend, II 

And End the {Beans proportion'd to their end. 

Say, where full instinct is th* unerring guide, 

What pope or cooncil can they need beside? 
Reason however able, cool at best, t{ 

Caret not for service, or hot rerves when press* 
Stays till we call, and then not often near. 

But honest instinct tomes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’etshoot, but jest to hit. 

While still too wide or short is human wit ? 90 

Sure by quick Nature happiness to gain. 

Which heavier reason labors at in vain. 

This, too, serves always, reason never long s 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 

See that the acting and comparing pow’n 95 
One in tkm nature, which are two tn *urv§ 

And reason raise o*cr twtmct as you can, 
la this ’ns God directs, tn that His Mam 
tore, vol. u. a 
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&^NtoUaught the, nations of the field and wood 
■■SBIlAheir poison, and to thus* their food ? 
mm ^des or tempests to withstand* 101 
IfeWti the wave, oj arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure «$ Dc Moivrc, without rule or line ? * 

Who bid the stork, Columbus like, explore 105 
ileav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day ; 
Who forms the phalanx, and * ho points the way ? 

111. God 111 the nature of each being founds 
Its proper bliss, and teu its proper bounds j 110 
Rut as he fram'd the whole, the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual h appi ness ; 

So from the first eternal Order (in* 

And creatureUnk’dty creature, man to man. 
Wbate'cr of life aU-fuick'ning aether keeps, 1 1 $ 
Or breathes tfiaoagh ** r » or shoots beneath the 
doeps.^ 


Dr pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Nat Man alone, but all that roam she wood, 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood* IStI 
Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 


Each sex d< 
Nor cm 



till two are one. 

Uttfh the fierce embrace : 
a third time in their race, 
their common charge attend, 
nurse it, and the sires defend i 126 
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The young dismiss'd to wander earth or air f 
There stops the instinct, and there ends tlm£ar « ; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh enllbtoe, 
Another Io*e succeeds, another race. 1 30 

A longer care Man's helpless kind demands ; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands : 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improve. 

At once extend the int'resc and the love ; 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn ; 13^ 
Each virtue in each passion takes its turn ; 

And still new needs, new helps, new habits, rise. 
That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as one bomdj and as another me, 

These natv^KSbantain'd, habtnag||fcose : 140 
The last, sdMPi’d into 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began : 
Mem'ry and forecast just returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age ; 144T 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd. 
Still spread the int 'rest, and preserv'd the kind. 

IV. Nor think, in Nature’s state thdy blindly 
trod; 

The state of Nature was the reign of God : 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of roan. 150 
Pride then was hot, nor arts that pride to aid i 
Man walk’d with beast, joint tenant of the shade, 

1 he same his table, and the same his bed j 
No muidetr cloth’d him, and no murder fed ; 
ft 3? 
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Srt qgygMfemple, the resounding wood, 155 
A$yjEFH*ngs hymn’d their ctjttul Cod ; 

The snStte jgitb gore unttain’d, \\ ith gold undrest ; 
Unbrib’d, unbloody, stood the blameless priest : 

S eav’n’s attribute was universal caie, 
nd Man’s prerogative to rule, but spare. 160 
Ah ! how unlike the Man of times to come 1 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb : 

Who, foe to Nature, hears the gcn’ral groan, 
Murders their species, andJbMp|i)is own. 

But just disease to 163 

And evVy death JUMM»nvcng^Dreeds ; 

The fu ly »pasMPuSy4tn that bloodLb^gan, 

And j^lan a fiercer tftigSrij pn. 

Sec ; Jp SjfljK fc- nature rising SR^part 1 
ToxO m^ StsSnct then was Reason’s part ; 170 

"Im? Wn to Man the voice of Nature spake — 
Hrp r from the creatures thy instructions take ; 
*M»rn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
* Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 

* Thy arts of building fiom the bee receive ; 175 
• Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
* Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 


4 Spread the thin oar, and cateh the driving gale* 

4 Here, too, all forms of social union, find, 

* And hcnCf let Reason, late, instruct Mankind. 

4 Here subterranean works and cities see ; 181 


4 tile re towns aerial on the waving tree. 

* Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 

1 The ant's republic, and the realm of bees j 
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4 How those in common all their wealth bestow 
4 And anarchy without confusion know ; led 
4 And these for ever though a monarch reign, 

* Their tep’rate cells and propertici maintain. 

4 Mark what unvaryM taws preserve each state, 

4 Laws wise a* Nature, and as fix'd as fete* |90 
4 In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 

4 Entangle Justice in her net of law, 

4 And right, too rigid, harden into wrong { 

4 Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong* 
4 Yet go 1 and thus o'er all t he creatures sway, 

4 Thus let the wiser make flNHte Mi m 

4 And for those arts mere instinft Amid afford, 

4 Be crown'd as monarch*, or as gods ador’d/ 

V. Great Nature spoke ; observant Man obey'd; 
Cities were built, societies were made. 5W0 
Here rose one little state ; another near 4 

Grew by like means, and join'd through lovc'Sf 
fear. 

Did here the trees with ruddier burthens Vend, 
And there the streams in purer^rills descend ? 
What war could ravish commerce could bestow, 
And he return’d a friend who came a foe. £06 
Converse and love mankind might strongly drtfW, 
When Love was liberty, and Nature law. 

Thus states were form'd, the name of King lift* 
known, 

Till common tat’test plac'd the sway in One. ail 
’Twas virtue only, (or in arts or arms, 

Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 

a 3 
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SHlMe which ill a sire the son* obey'd, 
jjjHRRDe the father of a people made. 

"Vi* Till thfcp, by Nature croon'd, each patri- 
arch sate 23 5 

King, priest, and parent, of his growing state ; 
On him, their second Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wond'nng furrow call’d the food, 
Taught to command the fire, control the flood, ‘220 
Draw forth the ^ooster«J|^|f 4ti)yss profound, 

Or fetch the.jmridt 01*14 TOW eround : 


Or fetch thc.g ^yi ground ; 

T|)l dying, they began, 

piW# as God to mourn as Man : 
■WwK Uokwg up from sire to sire, explor'd '225 
first Father, and that first ador’d. 

4fcr plain tradition that this All begun, 

Convey'd unbroken faith from sire to son ; 

The worker from the work distinct was known, 


And simple reason never sought but one. £30 
Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 

Man, like his Maker* saw that all was right ; 

To virtue in the paths of pleasure trod. 

And own'd a Father, when Sc own'd a God. 


Love all the faith, and all th 1 allegiance then ; 235 
For Nature knew no right divine in Men ; 

No ill ^ould fear in God j and understood 


A lovVcign being, but a sov'rtign gond. 

Tful faith, true policy, united ran ; 

That was but love of God, and this of Man* £40 
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Who lint taught souls enslav'd, and realms tttM 
done, 

7 V enornynis faith of many made for one ? 

'] hat proud exception to all Nature's laws, 

7 ’ river! the world, and counterwork its cause fW 
! otcc first made conquest, and that conquest, brirS 
Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 246 
1 hen shaiM the tyranny, then lent it aid. 

And gods of conq'rors, slaves of subjects, made : 

She ’midst the lightning's blaze and thunder's sound, 
When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the 
ground, 250 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To Pou*r unseen, and mightier far than they; 

She fiom the rending earth, and bursting skies. 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 254 

Herr £ x'd the dreadful, there the Mess'd abodes 
Fear made her devil*, and weak hope her gods; 

Gods pania], changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes were Tage, revenge, or lust ; 

Such as the souls of cowards might conceive. 

And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would bclteue. 

Zeal then, not Charity, became the guide, 261 
And hell was built on spite, and heav’n on pride. 
Then sacred teem’d th’ ethereal vault no more ; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek’d with gore j 
Then first the Fiamen tasted living food, 265 
Next bia grim idol smear’d with human blood ; 

With HcavVs own t bunders shook the world he* 
And play’d the god an engine on his foe* [low, 
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|HMIri ves self-love through just and through unjust. 
Haptic man’s gow’r, ambition, lucre, lust : 270 
fpSe same self-love, in all, becomes the cause 
Ilf Vhat restrains him, government and laws. 

Pbir ifrhat one likes, if others like as well, 

Wjjit serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How shall he "hat, sleeping, or awake, 27 b 
A weaker may fcuV|fri*e, a stronger take ? 

His safety must his liberty restrain : 

All join to guard what to gain. 

Forc’d into virtue t j Mf i ^^etfSiffcrnce, 

E’en kings learn'd'WWtc and benevolence : 280 

Self*loyniifdfali^ine path it first pursu’d, 
And^lUMlJ^ private in the public good. 
lr ]hnMm^4he studious head or gen’rous mind, 
Ura 1 ' df God, or friend of human-kind, 

IpH'or patriot, rose but to restore 285 

like faith and moral, Nature gave before ; 
Relum’d her ancient light, not kindled new ; 

If not God’s image, yet his shadow drew ; 

Taught pow’f’s due use to People and to Kings, 
Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings ; 
The less, or greater, set so justly true, 291 
That touching one must strike the other too ; 

’Till jarring int’rests of themselves create 
Tb’ according music of a welUmix’d state. 

Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things 296 
Where small and great, where weak and mighty, 
made 

To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade; 
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More pow’rful each as needful to the mu. 

And in proportion as ir blesses blest ; 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beast, nian/or angel, sersant, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whatever is best administer’d is best. 

For inodes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 305 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree. 

But all mankind's concern is charity : 

AH must be false that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God, that bleu mankind, or mend. 310 
Man, like the gen'rous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains is from th' embrace he gives* 
On their own axis as the planets run, 

Vet make at once their circle round the sun ; 

So two consistent motions act the soul, 31# 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

*1 bus God and Nature link'd the gen'rd frame, 
And bade self-love and soeiafl\a the same. 3 Id 


lf$ 
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£?^Hf*J|ATURE AND STATE OF MAN WITH 
iESPECT TO HAPPINESS. 


Krtummm 

I FALSE notion* of hapinsdittllHbbphical and popular an- 
swered, from v li the end of all Men, and at- 

tainable bfdtli % n. CMo^mcnda happiness to be equal , and, 
to be a#, it mil fcftjrfgUf, since all particular happiness de- 
pend* ag ijgnafalf RW* aince be governs by general, not parti- 
As it is necessary for order and the peace 
k df society, that entcmal goods should be unequal, 
’ffipjamBfoil not made to consist tn these, v M . but, notwith- 
dKtttag that inequality, the balance of happiness among man- 
JDlta is kept even by Providence by the-two passions of hope 
pad fear, v. 70. III. What the happiness of individuals is, as 
•for ss is consistent with the constitution of this world ; and 
that the good Man has here the advantage, v 77 The error of 
imputing to virtue whst are only the calamities of nature, »r 
of fortune, v. 94. IV. lhe foil} of expecting that God should 
altar his general law* in favor of particulars, v. 1*21 V That 
we are not judges who arc good , but that whoever they are, 
they must be nippiest. \ 1 Jf . Ac. VI That external goods 
are not the proper rewards, but often inconsistent with or 
destructive of virtue, v 107. That even these can make oo 
man happy without virtue instanced in Riches, v 185 Ho- 
nors, v 193 NobilitVjV 305 Greatness, v JI7 Fame, v Tf\ 
Superior talents, v 259, Ac. with pn tarts of human infelicity 
in Men possessed of them all, v 21$, Ac Vll 1 hat virtue 
only const) lutes a hippiness whose object is universal, and 
whose prospect eternal, v 309, Ac 1 hat tlie perfection of \ tr- 
tut* and happiness consists in s conformity to the order of Pio- 
Yidcncc hue, and resignation to it here and hereafter, v. 
327, Ac. 

Oh Happiness 1 our being’s end and aim! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content* whate’erthy name ; 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
for which wc bear to live, or dare to die \ 
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Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wis^ 
Plant of celestial seed I if dropp'd belovjgjfc > *} 

Say in whafmnrt^fpil thnii 
Fair op'ning 

Qr deep with drmonds in the flaming mine P 10 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harvest* of the field ? 

Where grows ?— where grows it not? If vain 
our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere, 15 

*Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

Tis never to be bought, but always fiee. 

And fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with 
thee. 

Aak of the leam'd the way ? the learn'd are 
blind : * 


This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind ; 20 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it Pleasure, and Contentment ehesc ; 


Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain j 
Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain ! 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 25 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or leu 
Than this, That ^fepincu is happiness ? 

Take Nature'spaih, and mad Opinion's leave ; 
All st^gg can reach it, and all beads conceive j 30 
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tttfagMfrds, m no extreme they dwell ; 
Th4gMpPPRK thinking right, and meaning wc$ : 

as we please, 

* Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;* 

And makes what Happiness we justly call, 

Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

There’s not a blessing individuals find. 

But some way leans and hearkgm 41^ f^nd ; 40 
No bandit fierce, no^i&f 
No cavcrn’d h t fr&ti ft rests self-satisfi’d, 

Who inosrto shun or hate mankind pretend, 

S aft adfhirer, or would fix a friend. 

ta&t what others feel what others think, 45 
pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 

Each Has his share ; and who would more obtain, 


Shall find, the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is HeavVs first law ; and, this confess 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 50 
More rich, more wise ^ but who infers from henct, 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heav'n to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness ; 

But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 55 

All Nature's difference keeps al Nature's peace. 
Condition, circumstance, is notfe thing ; 

Bliss is the same, in subject or in king | 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is on hint who finds a friend^* 
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mi 

Hcav'n breathes through ev’ry member of the whole 

f loe common blessing, as ope .common soul. 

ut Fortune's gifts if each alike posscst, 

Ami each are re equal, must not all contest ? 

If then to all Men happiness waa meant, 65 
Cod in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy call'd, unhappy those j 
But HeavVt just balance equal will appear. 

While those are plac'd in hope, and these in fear t 
Not present good joy or curse, 7 i 

But future View* othettcr or of worse. 

Oh Sons of Earth ! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountain^ pil’d on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heav’n still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 75 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Know, all the good that individuals find. 

Or God and Nature mean to mere mankind, 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
But health consists with temperance alone ; SI 
And peace, Oh, Virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain * 

But these less uste them, as they worse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 65 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or 
right ? 

Of vice or virtue, whether blest or cun&r 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 

a 


vot. u 
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Mt art tK* advantage prosperous vice attains, 
*Tk but what virtue flies from and disdains j ! 


And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
And ifcey must want, which is, to pay for good. 


Oh blind to truth, and God's whole scheme 


Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe ! [below. 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest, 96 
But fools, the good alone, unhappy call. 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 


See Falkland dies, the vintsowMnd the just ! 

See godlike Turenne prostrate on t he dust ! 100 

See Sidiey bleeds amid the a«|Hie 1 
Was this their virtytt ? 

Say, was iU Heav’n ne'er gave, 

LameaxdMQwf 4 iuttk thee to the grave ? 

Tell me* if virtue made the -son expire, 105 
Why f <all of days and honor, lives the sire ? 
Withdrew Marseilles' good bishop purer breath. 
When nature sicken'd, and each gale vu death P 
C* why so long (in life if long can be) 

^•nt Heav’d a parent to the poor and me P 110 
» What snakes all physical or moral ill P 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 
God sends not iB ; if rightly understood. 

Or partial ill is universal good. 

Or change admits, or Nature fats it fail, lli 
Short'and but'rare, till Man improv'd^ it nil. 

We just as wisely might ofHeavVcdttf|>lairi 
That righteous Abel was destroy'd by Cain, 
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As that the virtuous son is still at east 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 120 
Think we, like some weak prince, th* Eternal 
Guise 

Prone for his fav’rites to reverse his laws ? 

Shill burning iEtna, if a sage requires. 

Forget to thunder, and recal her foes ? 

On air or sea new motions be imprest, 1 25 
Oh blameless Bethel 1 to relieve thy breast? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high ? 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by F 
Or some old temple nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres* bead reserve the hanging wall ? 130 
But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not — A better shall we have ? 

A kingdom of the just then let it be ; 

But first consider how these just agree. 

The good must merit God's peculiar care ; 135 

But who, hut God, can tell us who they are ? 

One thinks on Calvin Heav’n's own Spirit fell ; 
Another deems him instrument of Hell : 

If Calvin feel Hcav'n’s blessing, or its rod, 

This cries * There it,' and that * There is no God.* 
What shocks one part will edify the rest ; 141 

Nor with one system can they all be blest. 

The very best will variously incline, 

And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
Whatever is, is right,— This world,' *tis true, I4i 
Was made for Cesar— but for Titus too; 
a 9 
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ffed i’hicbiftfore Mess’d? who chain’d his coun- 

tI J&y ia y- 

Or Iw^'hose vtftue sigh’d to lose a day ? 

* Bolt sometime virtue starves, while vice is fed.* 
then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 1 59 
That vice may merit, *tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 

T he knave deserves it when he tempts the main. 
Where Folly fights for kings, or dives for gain* 
The good man may be weak, be indoknt ; 155 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him riches, your dcjayjdrAo’cr ; 

1 No — shall the good the good want 

pow’r ?* ^ 

And health »«ilfow’r t and ev'ry earthly thing ; 

* Why boondpMpw'r ? why private ? why no lung?' 
Nay, for internal giv’n ? 161 

Why a godi and earth a hcav’n ? 

Wh4jM tif^scaSon thus, will ic|ice conceive 
b, while he has ntoie to p«» 
die pow’r, immense were the demands 
i a t what part of Nature will they stand ? 

t nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

^ souls calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
ty; virtue’s pri/<e« A better would you fix, 

Then give Humility a coach and six, 170 

Justice a cuoqu’ror’s sword, or Truth ft gown, 

Qr Public Spirit its great cure, a crown* 

Weak, foolish Man i will Hcav’n reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 
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The Boy and Min an individual mikes, 17 
Yet sigh'st thou now for apples and for cakes? 

Go, like the Indian, in another life 
Expect thy dog thy bottle and thy wife ; 

At well as dream such trifles are assign'd, 

As toys and empires, for a godlike mind : 1 €4 

Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or he destructive of the thing. 

How oft by these it sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one 1 
To whom can riches giYe reptjjjpor trust, 13$ 
Content, or pleasure, hut the good and just ? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold : 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Oh 1 fold to think God hates the worthy mind, 
the lover tod die love Of humin kind, 190 
Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clef, 
Became he want* a thotOand pounds a-year. 

Honor and shame froth no condition tick} 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in Men has some small difference maoe. 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 196 

The coUer apron'd, and the parson gown'd, 

The fiftff hhoded, and the monarch crown’d, 
•What differ more (you cry) than crown and 
• cow!?* 

I’ll tel! you, IHeftd 1 a wise man and a fool. 200 
You’tl hod, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or cobler^ikc the parson will be drunk, 
n 9 
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man, and want of it the fellow ) 
I'hc leather or prunella. 

Stuck o*dr fcith titles, and hung round with 
strings, , 805 

That thoumay'st be by kings, or whores of kiftgs, 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race* 

In quiet flow from Lucrccc to Lucrece t 
But by your fathers* woith if your’s you rate, 
Count me thorn only who were good jtafamit, 

Co ! if your ancient, but ignobl^JkM^wp 811 
Has crept througl^coundrcl$4t|j(^^ 

Go ! and pretend 

Nor own your, Aten fools so long. 

What can ei»^q||i^sg|s^0r slave#, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not||^4g hfeod of all the Howards. 816 
Look ne^^^Greatnc^ ; say where greatness 
ito>, 

1 Whc% Am among the heroes and the wise ?* 
Heroes^ much the same, the points agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede t 220 
ThtiWhole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
tifcomake an enemy of all mankind ! 

Ifot one looks backward, onward still he goes, 

Yet ne’er looks forward further than his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise j 22§ 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes s 
Memo their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
9 Tis phrase absurd to call ,a villain great : 239 
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Who wickedly Is wise, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 

Like food Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 23 & 
like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What's Fame? a ftney'd life in other** breath t 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death: 

Just what you bear you have ; and what’s unknown 
The saw (my -Lord) if Tolly's or our own. 240 
All that we feel of' it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends : 

To nil beside as much an empty shade 
An Eugene living, os a Osar dead t 
Alike or when. Or where, they shone or shine, 24 k 
Or on the Rubicon, or cm the Rhine. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest* Man’s the noblest work of Cod. 

Fame hut from death a villain's name can save, 

As Justice tears his body from the grave ; 250 

When what t 1 oblivion better where resign’d, 

Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huztas * 256 

And more true joy Marcellos exil’d feels, 

Than Cesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies? 

Ttll (for you can) what is ittebe wise ? 26Q 
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TWktm Itfftftitow little can be known. 

To see and feel our own ; 

Hnl mifd ilMljpiniiiii or in am to drudge, 
Without wftcorid or without a judge. 

Troths would you teach, or lave a unking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. £66 
Painful pre-eminence I yourself in view 
Above life’* weakness, and in comforts too. 

Bring eheti these blessings to a strict account ; 
Make (air deductions ; see to what they ’mount ; 
How much of other each is true to cost ; £71 


How each for other oft is wbolly iost ; 

How inconsistent greater go dfe l wi<fr these ; 

How sometimt^diifem t^^^md liw s y s ease. 
Think, and 4f wftfl lfe^'llhiagi thy envy caH, £76 
Say, w o trtiK Sfcofcfbffbe man to whom they fell ? 
i Ifer ribband!^ thou art so silly, 

grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 

> dirt the paasfon of thy Hfe ? 

S*W on Gripis/or on Griptis* wife. £80 
failure thee, think hew Bacon shin'd, 
{Wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind f 
QfYOvish’d with the whistUitg of • name, 
IfowCromwell, damn’d to everlasting feme 1 
flbftll, united, thy ambition call, £86 

Urom ancient story, team to scorn them all $ 
There in the rich, the honor’d, fam’d, and great. 
See the felie scale of happiness complete 1 
In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy I those to ruin, these betray. 890 
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Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
Trom dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose j 
In each ftpw guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And alt that rais’d the hero sunk the Man t 
Nfcw Swope’s laurels on their brows behold, 89ft 
But stain’d with blood, or ill exchang’d lor golds 
Tb^ thca, Woke with toils, or sunk in case. 
Of infamous Ibr plunder’d provinces. 

Oh ! wealth ill fated ! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to shine, or sanctifyM from shame ! 
What greater bliss attends their close of life ?30l 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy*d archefjtyipqdd halls invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 
Alasl not dratted with their noontide ray, 30ft 
Compute the mom and ev’nit$ to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends their glory with their shame I 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
• Virtue alone is happiness below. 1 ftift 

The only point where human bliss stands still, 

And tastes the good without they tell to ill $ 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is Mess'd in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

7 he joy uncquall'd, if its end it gain, 31ft 

And if it lose, attended with no pain ; 

Without satiety, though e’er so bless'd. 

And but more relish’d as the more distress'd; 

Th^ broadest mirth unfeeling holly wears, 

J*e*s pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears ; 320 
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G&tfMEjfa each object, from etch place, acquir’d* 
For epjM0ft$fcfc’d yet never tir’d ; 

Never elated, while one man’s oppress’d ; 

Never dejected, while another’s blcss'd; 

And whegfe no wants, no wishes can remain, 3f5 
Since bui to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heav'n could on all 1 

Which who but feels can taste, but think* can 
know; 

Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad must miss ; the good, untaught, will find; 
Stave to no sect, who takes flu, mfrgg* rnari. 331 
But looks through N iimiggHftpirlmiirr’- God ; 
Pursues that chain udddaiinks th* immense design, 
loins heav'n awijmwfrl and mortal and divine j 
Sees, that no kming iny bliss can know, 335 
But toucbe^iinnriihnvc, and some below ; 

Lcapms fmjglbtt union of the rising whole. 

The firstijwil, purpose of the human soul ; 

And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 

All end, in love of God, and love of Man. 340 
For hundone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opcmaliU, and opens on his soul ; 

Till k^hM'il on to i a if Hi and uoconfin’d. 

It pours the Miss that fills up all the mind. 

He sees, why Nature plant! m Man alone 345 
Hope aLknown bliss, and Faith in bliss unknown $ 
(Natureywhose dictates to no other kind 
Arc giv ti in vam, but what they lank they find) 
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Wise is Her present ; she connects in this 
fits greatest virtue wills bis greatest bliss ; 350 

At once his own bright prospect to be blest 
And strongest motive to assist tbe rest* 

Seif4ove thus posh'd to social, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbor’s blessing thine* 
Is this too little for the boundless heart l 
Extend fc, let thy enemies have part* 

Grasp tbe whole worlds of Reason, Life, sod Souse, 
In one close system of Benevolence : 

Happier as kinder, in whatever degree, Odk 
And height of bliss bat height of chip*?* !6t 
God loves mm*** m fmwphftt human tool 
Must rise from individual to the whole* 

Self-love hut serves the virtuous mind to wake. 

As the smalt pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre mov'd, a circle strait succeeds, SSfi 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friend, patent, neighbor, first it will embrace ; 

His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev’ry kind ; 370 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heav'n beholds it* image in his breast* 

Come then, my Friend 1 my Genius ! come along; 
Oh master of tbe poet, and the song ! 

And while the Muse now stoops, or now ascends, 
To Man's low passions, or their glorious ends, 970 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 
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FormM M thy v tonversc happily to steer, 

from lively to severe ; 389 

eloquent with ease, 
IntsireiMror polite to please* 

Oh ! w^iMpng the stream of Time thy name 
Expanded fites, and gathers all its fame ; 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 383 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blrsh their fathers were thy foes f 
Shall then this Verse to future age pretend 
Thou wertttiy guide, philosopher, and friend ? 390 
That, urg’d by thee, I tutj*|ph^oeful art 
From sounds to things, to the heart ; 

For Wit’s false up Nature’s light: 

Shew’d easing fj^'JfjBfcwr si, is right % 

answer one great aim ; 395 
Tlaf tliNv*S^love and social arc the same ; 

makes our bliss below •, 

Aad jthwr knowledge is oursthn u know. 391 
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It raav be proper to observe, Out tome paaaages in tint peered* 
tnfi F.ssjy, tuvitog been unjustly suspected of A tendency to- 
ward* Fate and Naturalism, die Author co m pose d this prayer 
at the sum of all, to shew that bis system was founded in 
free wiIL and terminated in piety:— that the first cause wi« 
as well the Lord and Governor of the Universe as tbe Crtator 
of it i and that, by subnmion ip his will (the (real principle 
enforced throughout the BWav) wa# not meant the suffering 
ourselves to be carried along by a blind determination, but 
the resting in a religious acquiescence, and confidence full of 
hope and immortality. To five all this the greater weight, 
the poet cboac fur his model the Lord’s Fraycr, which, of all 
others, best deserves the title prefixed to this paraphrase. 


t ather of All 1 in ev’ry age, 

In ev’ry clime ador’d, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou Great First Cause, * least understood $ 
Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this, That thou art Good, 
And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this daik estate. 

To see the good from if) ; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Let free the human will. 
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That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken’d by Thy breath * 

O lead me, wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death 1 

This day, be bread and peace my lot S 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know'st if best bestow’d or not. 
And let Thy will he done* 

To Thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 

One chorus let all Being raise t 
All Nature’s incense rise ! 
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PART I. 


1 is hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill ; 

But, of the two, less dang’rous is th* offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense: 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 5 
Ten censure wrong for one 'who writes amis* ; 

A fool might one* | fc »ne expose j 

Now one in more in prose. 

’Tip with l^ur^idgments as our watches, none 
GojjJft alike, yet each believes his own. 10 

%qjftriT|i as true genius is but rare, 

'ty*' taste as seldom is the critic’s share ; 

£oth must alike from Heaven derive their light, 

1 hese born to judge, as well as those to write. 

Let such teach others, who themselves excel, 13 


And censure freely, who have written well. 
Authors are partial to their wit, *tis true, 

But are not critics to their judgment too ? 

Yet, if we look more closely, we shall find, 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind. 20 
Nature affords at least a glimm’ring light; 

The lines, though touch’d but faintly, are drawn 
right ; 

But as the slighted sketch, if justly trac’d, ) 
Is by ill -coloring but the more disgrac’d, > 
So by false learning is good sense defac’d; 25 } 
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Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools, 

And some made coxcombs] Nature meant but fools; 
In search* of wit these lose their common seme. 
And then turn critics in their own defence j 
Each burns alike who can, or cannot write, M 
Or with a rival’s, or an eunuch’s spite* 

All fools have still an itching to deride, 

And fain would he upon the laughing side* 

If Macvius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 

There are who judge still worse than he can write. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets, past, '36 
Turn'd critics next, and prov’d plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 

Those half-iearn'd witlings, num’rous in our isle. 40 
As half-fbrm’d insects on the banks of Nile £ 
Unfinish’d things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's so equivocal i 
To tell them would an hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain wit's, that might an hundred tiref « 

But you who seek to give and merit famCi 
And justly bear a critic's noble name, 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to frpw, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning • 
Launch not beyond your depth, hut be dyreet, 60 
And mark that point where sense and di#e*» meet. 

Nature to all things fix’d the limit* 

And wisely curb'd proud man’s prcteSPOg wit* 

As on the land while here the ocean 
In other nart& it leaves wide sandy I 
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soul while memory prevails, 
d p Cfw*t of understanding fails ; 
bams of warm imagination play, 
nory’i soft figures melt away. 

One science only will one genius fit, 60 

{ftp vast is art, to narrow human wit : 

Tfot only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in those confin'd to single parts. 

Like kings we lose the conquests gain'd before, 

By vain ambition still to make them more : 65 

Each might Ida servile province well command, 
Would all bur stoop to what they understand. 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her js|t standard, which is still the same : 
Unc^b^ Nature, still divinely bright, 70 

000 Mar, unchang’d, and universal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to ail impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of art. 
Art"fn»m that fund each just supply provides, 
Worn without show, and without pomp pre- 
sides : 75 

In some fair body thus th* informing soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigor fills, the whole : 
Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve sustains. 

Inelf unseen, but in th 1 effects remains. 

SfNthO to whom Heav’d in wit has been profuse, SO 
Want as much more to turn it to its use ; 

Jor wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife . 
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'Tis more to guide, than spur the Muses' steed, 
Restrain his fury than provoke his speed : 85 

The winged courser, like a gen'rous horse, 

Shows most true mettle when you check his course* 
Those Rules of old discover’d, not devis'd,** 
Arc Nature still, hut Nature methodiz'd: 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrain'd 9(t 

By the same laws which first herself ordain'd. 

Hear how team'd Greece her useful rules indites, 
When to repress, and when indulge our flights ; 
High on Parnassus' top her sons she show'd. 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 95 
Held from afar, aloft, th' immortal prize. 

And urg'd the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 

She drew from them, what they deriv'd from Heav'ix? 
The gen'rous critic fann'd the poet’s fire, 190 
And taught the world with reason to admire. ^ 
Then Criticism the Muse's handmaid proved, 

To dress hei charms, and make her more belov'd ; 
But following wits, from that intention stray’d; 
Who could not with the mistress, woo'd the maid; 
Against the poets their own arms they turn'd, 106 
Sure to hate most the men from whom they learn’ds 
So modem 'pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part ; 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 110 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters /Pools, 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 

Nor time nor moths e'er spoil'd so much as they ; 
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ne dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

i dull receipts bc>w poems may be made ; 1 1 5 
f leave the sense, their learning to display, 

: explain the meaning quite away* 
i then whose judgment the right course would 
steer, 

■ well each Ancient’s proper character ; 
ble, subjects, scope in ev’ry page ; 120 

fion, country, genius of his age : 
ut all these at once before your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never criticise. 

Be HomePs works your atudy and delight. 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 1 25 

Thence form your judgment, theoec your maxims 

their spring, 
peruse; 
an tuan Muse, 
bis boundless mind. 



tmmei 

young 
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utlast immortal Rome design’d, 
fht seem’d above the critic’s law, 

; from Nature's fountains scorn'd to draw; 
|*Vhen t’ examine every part he came, 
ure and Homer were, he found, the 
Convinc'd, amaz’d, he checks the bol 
And rules as strict his labor'd work 
A* if the Stagmtc o'trlook'd each 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem 
To copy Nature is to copy them. 140 
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Some beauties yet no precepts can declare* 
for there's a happiness as welt as care* 

Music resembles poetry $ in each 
Are nameldte graces which no methods tea 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 

If, where the rules not far enough extend* 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end*) 
Some lucky license answer to the full ' 

Th’ intent propos’d, that license is a suit* 

Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 150 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 



From vulgar bounds with brave disorder pert, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 15) 
Which, without passing through the judgment 

The heart, and all its end at once attains. 

In prospects thus, some objects please our eyes 1 
Which o«t of Nature's common order rise, > 
The shapeless rock, or banging precipice* 16# i 
But though the Ancients thus their rules invade, 
(As kings dispense with laws themselves have madCj 
Moderns beware } or if you must offend T 

Against the precept, ne'er transgress its and j . 

Let it he seldom, and competed by need % 161 

And have at hast their precedent to plead ; 

The critic, else proceeds without remorse, 
beues your fame, and puts his laws in force* 
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tare to whose presumptuous thoughts 
titles, ev*n in them, seem faults .170 
natrons and mis-shap'd appear, 

|ly, or heheld too near, 

□portion'd to their light or place, 
pe reconciles to form and grace. 

Tchief not always must display, 175 
i powers, in equal ranks, and fair array ; 

Silt with th* Occasion and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay sceni sometimes to fly. 
Those oft are stiatagems which errors seem, 

Nor is it Homer nods, but toe that dream. 1 80 
Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 

Secure from flames, from envy's 6eutdr**dge, 
Destructive war, and at! 

See from each clime the kirift their incense bring! 
Hear in all toi^oe^faMNftfng paeans ring 1 186 

14 praise so voice be join’d, 

And 611 4lWittrs4iiorus of mankind. 
H^ft ^g d Wptt l ip hitit ! born in happier days ; 
ln uidfe# MM of universal praise 1 1 90 

" with increase of ages grow, 

Mm£bo\\ down, enlarging as they flow ; 

i your mighty names shall sound, 
l worlds applaud Mat must not yet he found f 
i may some spark of your celestial tire, 195 
3fbe last, the meanest, of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights, 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as be writes) 
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To teach vain wits a science little known, 

T' admire superior sense, and doubt their own * 200 


PART II. 

o f all the cause* which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 

Is Pride, the never.failing \ice of fools. 

Whatever Nature has in worth deny* d, 205 

She gives Mi reormtt of needless pride 
For as in bodies, thus in souls, we hnd 
What wants in blood and spirits, sweli’d with wind : 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty \oid of sense , 2IH 
If once right reason duves that cloud away, 

Tiuth breaks upon us with resistless da\. 

Iiust not yourself, but, jour defects to know, 
Make use of ev'ry fuend — and cv’ry foe. 

A little learning is a dang'rous thing , 215 

Dunk deep, or taste not the Pit nan spring : 

*1 here shallow draughts intoxicate the biaiu, 

And dunking largely sobers us again. 

hir'd at fust sight with whit the Muse imparts, 

In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of aits, 220 
While from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views w r e take, nor see the lengths behind ; 

t Of*. VOL. 11. T 
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Itat moic advanc’d, behold with strange surprise, 
fjfew distant scenes oi endless suence use ! 

So pleas’d at hist the tow'ung Alps v\c try, 225 
Mount o’er the sales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th* eternal snows appear already past, 

And the fust clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
1 he growing labors of the lei gthen’d way ; 230 

1 h’ increasing prospect tnes our wand’nng eyes, 
Hills peep o’ei hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 

A perfect judge will read each woik of wit 
With the same spirit that its author win ; 

Suisey the whole, noi seek slight faults to find 235 
Where Nature moves, lapiurc warms the mind ; 
Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight, 

1 he gen’rous pleasure to be chaim’d with wit. 

But in such lays, as neither ebb nor flow', 
Correctly cqld, and regularly low', 240 

That sjmnnillg faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

We cannot blame indeed — but \vc may sleep. 

In wfa^to uat'iic, what affects om In aits 
Is not, tfte exactness of peculiar paits: 

*1 if not a lip or eye we beauty call, 245 

But the joint force and full result of all 
Thus when we view some w< ll-propoitio iM dome, 
('1 he world’s just wonder, aud e\’n ’hme, O Home 1 ) 

S single parts unequally surprise, 

comes united t< th’ admiring eyes ; 250 

Mo morMrous height, or breadth, oi length, appear; 
V* whole at once i* bold ana regular. 
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Whoever thinks a faultless piece to sec, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
In ev'ry work regai d the writer’s end, 255 

Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if tin means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 

As nun of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

7’ a\oid great errors must the less commit; 
Neglect the rules each verbal critic lavs, 261 
For not to know some trifles, is a pi use. 

Most critics, fond of some subservient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part : 

They talk of principle, but notions prize, 265 
And all to one lov’d folly sacrifice 

Once on a time, la Mancha’s Knight, they say, 
A certain bard cncouni'iing on the wa\, 

Discours’d in trims as just, with looks as sage, 

As c\ r could Dennis of the Grecian stage ; 219" 

Com ludmg ill were desp’rate sots and tools 
Who durst depot from Anstotlt’s inks. 

Our Author, Inppv in a judge so mu, 

Piod icM his pin, and begg’d the knmht’s advice; 
Mih him obsme the submit ind tin plot, 21 J 
J hi in minis, p ssions, unities , wh * not ? 

“ All winch, i\nt to rilt, wen hi ought about, 

“ W< ( hm a comb it m the lists UU out ” 
‘What’ h i'i the combit out t* 1 culaims the 
Knight 

u Yes, or wc must icnouncr the StagjU lie.’* 280 
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* Not Hcav f n !’ (he answers in a rage) 

^Knighjr^jKjuires, and steeds, must enter on the 

1 

“ So Vcsft a tfofrong the stage can ne’er contain.*’ 

• ThenbUild^,rfew, or act it on a plain.’ 

1 hus tMQ of less judgment than caprice, 285 
Cunou^Hgll knowing, not exact, but nice, 

Form sH&ft ideas, and offend in arts 
(As most in manner*) by a love to parts. 

Some to Conceit alone their taste confine, 289 
And glitt’ring thoughts struck out at e\’ry line ; 
Pleas’d with a work wheie nothing’s put or fit, 
One glam g chaos and wild hiap of wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus unskill’d to trace 
The niked nature and th* living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover cv’ry part, 295 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

1 rue wit is Nature to adva ita„e dress'd ; 

What oft was thought, ljut ru’ersowell express'd ; 
Something whose truth, convinc’d at sight, we find, 
That giv s us back theumage ollhe mind. 300 
As shades mere svuetly itcommend the light, 

So modest plainness sets off spughtl) wit: 

For works may have more wit than does them good, 
A# bodies perish through excess of blood. 

OthctN for Language all thnr cares express, 
^nd value books, as women men, for dress ; 306 
Their praise is still — ‘ 7 he style is excellent ;• 
The sense, they humbly take upon content. 
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Words are like leaves, and where they most abound. 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rare ly found. 310 
False eloquence, like the piistnanr gla^s, 

Its gaudy colors spends on tv’iy place , 

The face of Nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distincti m gay ; 314 

But true expression, like fh’ unchanging sun, J 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon, > 

It gtl Is all objti ts, but it alters none. J 

Expression ts the dress of thought, and still 
Appeirs more decent as more suitable. 

A vile conceit, in pompous words express’d, 320 
Is like a clown in regal purple dress’d : 

For 1 1 H ’rent stvlcs with diH’rent subjects sort, 

As several gaibs, with cou itrv, town, and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phns»>, meit Mode r is in thtir sense; 
Sui h labor’d i oi lungs, in so strange a style, “>36 
Amaze th’ u learn’d, and mikt the learned smile. 
L luckly as 1 nngoso in tht play, 

*1 htse spatks with awkud vnity display 
What tht h e gentleman woie vtsteiday; 330 
Af d but so mimic ann nt wits at btst, 

As apes our gra dsirt s i i their doublets drest. 

In words, as fashions, the sine rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic, if to uc \ oi old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are try’d, 335 
Nor yet the last to lav the old aside. 

But most by Numbers judge a poet’s Seng, 

Aud smooth or rough, with them f ts right or wrong 3 

t 3 
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In the btight Muse tho’ thousand charms conspire, 
He! 1 voice is all these tuneful fools admire; 340 
Who Parnassus hut to please theii ear. 

Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, hut the music there. 

These equal syllables alone lequire, 

Tho* oft the ear the open vowels tire, 345 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ; 
While they ring round the same unvary'd chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes: 349 
Where’er you find the * cooling western breeze,* 

In the next line, it 4 whispeis thiough the trees/ 

If crystal streams, 4 with pleasing murmurs creep,* 
The reader’s threaten’d (notin vain) 1 with sleep:' 
Then, at the last and only couplet, fr '#* 

With some unmeaning thing they 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, % 336 

That, like a wounded sna|^e, drags its slow length 
along. 

Leave such to tune their own*dull rhymes, and 
know i 

What's roundly smooth, or languishing!/ *slow ; 
And praise the easy vigor of a line, 360 

Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness 
join. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance; 
As those move easiest who have learn'd to dance. 
Tis not enough -no harshness gives offence ; 

The sound joust seem an echo to the sense. 365 ' 
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Soft is the strain, when Zephyr 
And the smooth stream in smoother fldWs J 

But when. loud surges lash the sounH|pMMlHp^ 
The hoarse rough verse should like tlfe 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to 
throw, 370 

The line too labors, and ihc words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er th* unbending corn, and skims along the 
main. 

Hear how Timotheus* vary’d lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise, 375 
While at each change the son of L\bian Jove 
Now burns with gltpy, and then melts with love; 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 379 
Persians like turns of Nature fouod^ 

And the stood subdu’d by sound 1 

The powNMpPnusic all our hearts allow, 

And what Timotheus was, Drtde.i now. 

Avoid cxticmcs, and shun the fault of such, 
Who still are pleas’d too little or too much. 385 
At cv'ry tiille scorn to take olfence ; 

*1 hat always shews great pride, or little sense. 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best. 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move ; 399 
For fools admire, but men of sense appro\ei 
As things seem large which we through mists de- 
Dulnett is ever apt to magnify, [scry, 
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writers, some our own despise ; 
VMjiWWflWite 6nly or the irodirus prize. 393 
filffr faith, b) eith rnan is iopl)M 
1 #5S|'llTO>H^ ; ect, and dll arc damn'd beside. 

M ani^ they seek tin blessing to confine. 

And force f hat sun but on a part to shine, 

M hich not aione the .outhern wit sublimes, 400 
But ripens sp nts in cold northern climes, 

Wh ch from the first has shone on ages past, 
Fnlijns tlu present, and shall warm the last; 

T ho’ each mas led n ( rt tses and dti ns, 

And see now clean rand now darktt days* 403 
Rr^nd not thin if wit he old or new, 

But blame the falsi, ind valuf t»till the true. 

Some neVr advance a judgment of thur own, 
Bit catch the spreading notion of fai town , 

'1 hty reison and conclude h\ pidfiMlp, * 410 

And own stale nomt w huh th^pMlffer invent. 
Some judge of authors* names, not 4tiMka, and then 
Nor prose not blunt the writings, but the tnen. 

Oi all Shis scmli lurd, the worst is he 

That in proud dulmtsjom* with quilnv; 415 

A constant critic at the gieat niul*3 board, 

To fetch and carry nonsense for mv lord. 

What wolul stuff this ntadngal would be, 

In some stai\*d h tekney sonru ttei r, or me ! 

■ tsgut let a lord once owu the hippy lines, 42® 
Kow the wit brightirtf \ how tin style iclincs I 
Before his saend namt flies cv’iv fault, 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought I 
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The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learn'd by being lingular ; 4 25 

So much«they scorn the crowd, that if th&tfcirong 
By chance go right, they purposely go wiong. 

So schismatics the plain believers quit. 

And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 
Some praise at morning what they blame at night ; 
But always think the last opinion right. 431 
A muse by these is like a mistress us’d, 

This hour she’s idoliz'd, the next abusM; 

While their weak heads, like towns unfmtify'd, 
•Twixt sense and nonsense daily change the*r side. 
Ahk them the cause; they're wiser still, they say ; 
And still to-morrow’s wiser than to-day. 437 
We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

Once schoqkdivines this zealous isle o’crsnr'^aij^; 
Who knewflmst sentences was deepest read : 441 
Faith, gospel, all, seem’d made to be disputed, 
And none had sense enough to be confuted. 
Scotists and Thomists, now in peace remain, 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane. 445 
If faith itself has different dresses worn, 

What wonder modes in wit should take their turn ? 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fir, 

The current folly proves the ready wit ; 

And authors think their reputation safe 450 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh* 
Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind: 
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Fpndly ve think we honor merit then, 

we bat piaise ourselves in other men. 455 
Parn^ wit attend on those of state, 

And pNkn^lic jajgnon doubles pnvatc hate* 

Pndc, ftoiha, folk, ag in st Di) den rose 
In v auoi|» slnpts ot pa i sons, critics, beaus; 

But sense su'wv’d when merrv je*ts wcil past: 
tor rising merit will buoy up at last. 461 

Might he return and jbhss oiite more our ryes 
No Blackmorcs and new Milbnurns must ause ; 
Nay, should great Ilomcr lift his awlul head, 
Zoilus again would start up from the dead. 465 
Ftizy will Mint , as us shade, pursue, 

But, like a shadow, piovcs tl# substance tru* ; 

Tor envy’d wit, Uk$ £ol etlipsM, makes known 
lh* opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 

When first that sun too pow’rful buns displays, 
It draws up vapors which obscure WPys ; 471 

But ev*n those clouds at last adorn its wav. 

Reflect ne*s glories, and augment the day. 

Be thou the first, true merit to befnend : 

Hv» pram is lost, v ho stassiill all commend. 
Short is the due, a’as ' of model nurhvmes, 476 
And his but just to let them live betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appears. 

When patriarch wits surviv'd a thousand years : 
Now k >^th of fame (our second lif< ) lslo^t, 480 
And hire thfcewcie is all ev’n that can boast; 
Our sons then fathers’ failing language vte, 

* And such as Chaucu is, shall Dryden be* 
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So when the faithful pencil has design'd, 

Some bright idea of the mastei's mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his command. 
And ready Natuie waits upon his hand; 

When the ripe colors soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and li^t ; 

When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live ; 491 

The trcach'rous colors the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings ; 495 

In youth alone its empty piatse we boast, 

But soon the short-liv'd vanity is b st ; 

Tike some fair flow’r the early spring supplies, 
That gaily blooms, but cv’n in blooming dies. 
What is this wit, which must our cares employ ^ 
The ownci's wife, thar other men enjoy; 501 
Then most our trouble still when most admir'd, 
And still the moic we give, the moc icqun’d; 
Whose fame with pains wc guard, but lose with 
case, 

Sure some to vex, but never all to please ; 505 

’Tis what the vicious fear, the viituous shun; 

By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone 1 
If wit so much from ign'rance undergo, 

Ah ! let not learning too commence its foe. 

Of old those met rewards, who could excel, 510 
And such were prais'd who but endeavor’d well : 
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though triumphi were to gpn’rals only due, 
9p|^ns were reserv’d to grace the soldiers too. 
Now, they whereat h Parnassus 1 lofty crown. 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down ; 
And while Self-love each jealous writer rules, 516 
Conte ndilfo its become the sport of fools; 

But still the worst wnh most regret commend. 

For each ill author is as bad a fnend. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 5t?0 
Are mortals urg’d through sacred lust of praise ? 
Ah 1 ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast. 

Nor in the critic let the man he lost. 

Good nature and good sense mj^st ever join ; 

To err is human^to forgiye divine* 525 

But if in nobie'nPlhds some dregs remain, 

Not yet purg’jji off, of spleen and sour disdain ; 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes. 
Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times* 

JVb pardon vile obutnity should find, 530 

1 hough wit and art conspire to move your mind ; 
but duluess with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence in love* 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, aud ease, 
Sprang the rank weed, and tin iv’d with large in- 
crease ; 

When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 536 
Seldom at council, never in a war ; 


^Iw "rul'd the state, and statesmen farces writ ; 
Jlj^y wits bad pensions, and young lords had wit ; 
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Ik fair t«t panting * a courtier’s play, M0( 
And not a mask went unimprov'd away ; 

The modest fan was lifted up t|| more, 

And virgins smiled at what they blush'd before. 
The fall' wing licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 4 4 1 

Then unbelieving priests reform'd the nation, 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation; 
Where HeavVs free subjects might their right di*» 
pute, 

Lear God himself should seem too absolute : 
pulpits their sacred satire learu'd to spare, 550 
And Vice admir'd to find a fiatt’rer there ! 
Encourag'd thus, Wit's Titans brav'd the skies, 
And the press groan'd with licens'd blasphemies. 
These monsters, Critics 1 with your dam engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhaust your ragf f 
Yet shun thetr fault, who, scandalously nice, 556 
Will needs mistake an author into vice : 4 

All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye, 549 

PART III. 

IjiBARN then what morals critics ought to show, 
for 'tis but half a judge’s task to know. 

*Ti* not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join } 
In all you speak, jet truth and candor shine ; 
That not alone what to your sense is due , 
All may allow, but seek your friendship too. 561 



ON CRITICISM. Part UK 
you doubt your sense ; 

Ancftipeak, thou gh JWfty • hnth^tt tn i ng diffidence 2 
Some positive, perp»ing, fopr^afe know, 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so ; 

But \ou, with pleasure own your errors past, 570 
And make each dav a cutique'on the last. 

'1 is not enough your counsel still be true : 
Blunt turhs more mischief than nice falsehoods do j 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown piopos’d as things forgot. 
Without goou-brerding truth is disapprov'd ; 576 
Thit onl) makes superior sense bclov’d 
Be niggaids of advice on no pretence, 

For the worst avaiice is that of sense. 

With mean complacence ne'er hi nay your trust. 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 581 

Fear not the auger of the wise to raise ; 

1 hose best can bear reprool, wha merit praise. 

'Twcre well might critics still this freedom take; 
Bill Appius reddens at each woid you sneak, 58 j 
A nd snres, mumndous, with a threat’ni ig eye, 
Like some fieiec tv rant m old tap* sit 
Fear most to tax an honorable fool, 

Whose right it is, unc entitl'd, to he dull : 

Such, without wit, .tic poets when they please, 

As without learning they can take degrees. 591 
Leave dang* rows truths to unsuccessful satires, 

And (latte ty to fulsome dedicators, [more 

Whom, when they praise, the woild believes no 
Than when the) promi.c to gi.e scribbling o’er. 
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*Ti« best sometimes your censure to restrain, 59$ 
And charitably let the dull be vain ; 

Your silence there is bettei than your spite, 

For who o*n rail so long as they can write ? 599 
Still humming on their drowsy course they keep* 
And lash'd so long, like tops, are lash’d asleep. 
False sieps but help them to renew their race, 
As,j»fiei stumbling, jades will mend their pace* 
What crowds of these, impemicntly bold, 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 60$ 
Still run on poets in a raging vein, 

£*\i to the dregs and squeezings of the brain. 
Strain out the last dull di opping of their sense. 
And ihvntf with all the rage of impotence i 
Such shameless bards vt have; and yt t 'tis JU, 
There are as mad, abandon'd critics too. 6L1 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With bi> own tongue still edifies his eais, 

And <ilwa\* lisr'mng to himself appeals: 615 

All books he reads, at d all he reads assails, 

From Dndui’s Fables down to Durfcy’s Tales : 
With him most authors steal their works, or buy ; 
Garth did not wine his own dispensary. 

Name a new play, and lie's the poet's friend ; 620 
Nay, show 'd his faults — but when would pocti 
mend ? 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d, 

Nor is Paul's Church more safe thau Paul's Church 
yaid ; 
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altars, th-re they'll tnlk you deid ; 

For ftrols rash in where angels fear to tread. 625 
Distrustful sense with modest cannon speaks. 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes; 
But rattling nonsense in full vollies breaks, 

And never shock’d, and never turn’d aside, 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thund’rmg tide. 630 
But where’s the man who counsel can bestow. 

Still pleas’d to reach, and yet not proud to know ? 
■Unbiass’d, or by favor, or by spite* 

dulv prepossess’d, nor blindly right; 

Though learn’d. well-bred, and though well-bred, 
sincere ; 635 

Modestly bold, and humanly sevefre ; 

Who to a friond his faults can freelv show, 

And gladly pru>e the merit of a foe * 

Bh ss'd with a taste exact,, yet uncoufin'd, 

A knowledge both of books and hutnui-kind ; 640 
Gen’rous converse ; a aoul exempt from pride ; 
And love tfcfrpraise, with reason on his side f 
^ Such otter were Critics; such the happy few, 
Rome in better ages knew. 

The mtghry Stagyrite first left ihe shore, 645 
Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore ; 
Ik’ *t er’d securely, and discover’d far, 

Dsd bv the light of the M atom an star. 

Pdits, a rare long uncoufin’d, and free, 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 650 

Receu'd his laws ; and stood convinc'd 'twas fit. 
Who confut'd Nature, should preside o'er wit. 
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Horace still charms with graceful negligence^! 
And without method talks us into sense j 
Will, jhkr a friend, familiarly convey, 655 

The truest notions in the easiest way. 

He, who supume in judgment, as in wit, 

M» ft ht boldly censure, as fie holdlv wnt, [fif* * 
Yet judg’d with coolness, though he sung with 
His precepts u if h hut what hrriprk* inspire. 660 
Our critics tjke a con'rirs extreme, 

T hey judge with fnrv, hut they w rite with phlegm ; 
Nor suficis Horrce more in wrong translations 
By whs, than critics in as wrung quotations. 

bee Du »\ sius Homu's thoughts refine, 665 
And tall new h duties forth from cv’ry Ime 1 
Ttficv and art in giv Pt nonius phase. 

The scholars learnn g with the courticTs ease. 

In gra*e Q untilian’s copious woik, we fin^ 
The jusrest rules and cle<art st method join’d 670 
Thus useful arms in m igannes we place. 

All rang'd in order, and dispos’d with grace; 

Bur less to pit ise the eye, tha i ir n the hai d, 

Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

"Ihic, bold Longinus 1 all the Nile inspire, 67 B 
And bless their critic with a poet’s fire : 

An ardent judge, who, zealous m his tiust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just ; 
Whose own example stren^thers all his laws, 

And is himself rttfept gicat Sublim he draws. 680 
Thus long suceeedinj rntiisj is'K rti^’nd, 
Licence repress’d, and useful laws ordain'd ; 
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IPParjWjfiWpWwe nliVe in empire grew, 

And aWlH^T&llo^’d where her eagles flew ; 684 
From MW&e foes, at last, boih felt their doofn. 
And the tarhe age saw learning fall, and Rome. 
With Tyrann\, then Superstition join'd. 

As that the body, this enfclax'd the mind ; 

Much was believ'd, but tmle understood, 

And to be duli4lf constru’d to be good ; 690 

A second deluge Learning thus o’er-run, 

And the Monks finish’d what the Goths begun. 

At lengih Erasmus, that great injur’d name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame *) 
Stemm’d the whole torient of a barb’rom age, 695 
And drove those holy Vandals oflTffoc stage. 

But sec * each Muse, in Leo'#* golden days. 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays; 
Rome's ancient Genius o’er its ruins spietd, 65*9 
Shakes Off the dust, and rears his rev'rend head. 

T hen Sculprtfre and her sister arts revive j 
Stones leapM to form, and rocks began to live ; 
With sweetei notes each rising temple rung ; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung ; 

Immortal Vida * on whose honor’d brow, 705 
The poet’s bajs and critic's ivy grow ; 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame 1 708 

But soon bv impious arms from Latium chas’d, 
Thnr ancient hounds the bamsffcd Muses pass'd ; 
Thence arts o'er all the northern world arbancc, 
But critic learning flourish’d most in France : 
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The rules a nation, bom to serve, obeys ; 

And Boilcau still in right of Horace sways. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis'd, 71 1 
And Itept unconquer'd, and unciviliz'd ; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We still dcfy'd the Romans, as of old. 

Yet some there were, among the sounder few, 

Of those who less presum'd, and better knew, 729* 
Who durst assert the juster ancient cause. 

And here restor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 

Such was the Muse whose rules and practice tell, 
Nature’s chief master-piece, is writing well.' 

Such was Roscommon, not more leam'd than gooikj 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 7fjp 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was know|j| 
And ev'ry author's merit but his own. 

Such late was Walsh — the Muse's judge and friend. 
Who justly knew to blame or to commentT; 7 39 
To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 

The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 

This humble praise, lamented Shade ! receive ; 
This praise at least a grateful Muse may give: 73i 
The Muse whose early voice you taught to sing, 
Prescrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing, 
(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise, 

But in low numbers short excursions tries ; 

Content, if hence th' unleam'd their wants may view, 
The learu’d retail on what before they knew ; 140 
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E less of censure, nor too fond nf fame ; 
pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame; 
rse alike to flatter, or offend , 743 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vam to mend. 
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